











¢/ BUILDS QUALITY... 


AND MAINTAINS IT WITH Taylor 


QUALITY CONTROL SYSTEM! 


Pictured is the new Taylor Master-recorder* System, in use 
with McNeil Automatic Loading Bag-O-Matic presses at The 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Company’s Cumberland, Md., plant. 


The first of its kind to be used in the industry, the Master- 
recorder System helps insure uniform quality by detecting 
minute variations in the vulcanizing temperatures that 
might affect tire quality. It automatically checks each of 68 
presses and 8 headers every six minutes. Should the tem- 
perature exceed or fall below that prescribed, an alarm is 
sounded and a signal light appears on the console, iden- 
tifying the press or header. (See scanning and logging sys- 
tem at left of photograph). Off-normal conditions are typed 


in red on logging chart. The panel of Taylor TRANSET* 
miniature recorders on the right logs the actual bag pres- 
sure and cure cycle time. This provides a chart record of 
the curing cycle for the future reference of operators and 
quality control men. 

With this centralized information system, rejects are kept 
to an absolute minimum and operator time is reduced 
Since any malfunction can be detected almost immediately, 
the maintenance problem is greatly simplified. 

Call your Taylor Field Engineer for more information about 
this latest Taylor development. Or write Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, New York or Toronto, Ontario. 


The Master-recorder System is a product of Taylor-Emmett Controls, Inc., a subsidiary of Taylor Instrument Companies. 


*Trade-Mark 


lor Lnslrumenti MEAN ACCURACY FIRST 





what type of 


CARBON BLACK 
helps fight ozone attack? 


The SBR specimens below were ex- 
posed to ozone at 100° F, 20 percent 
elongation, 52 hr. at 33 pphm ozone, 
then 187 hr. at 63 pphm ozone. 
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Sidelights of the News... 

















July, 1960 


General Tire & Rubber Co. has won its suit for a patent on an oil- 
extended rubber process .. . The decision overruled the U.S. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals which had rejected the company's 
bid for a patent . .. Annual royalties under the patent, some 
predict, could run as high as $42 million a year (page 661). 








United Carbon Co. has initiated a million dollar process 
equipment change-over in order to incorporate production of a 
series of new black masterbatch compounds which will provide 
faster tire production and improved road wear... The company 
has also announced a 50 million pound a year increase in 
capacity (page 660). 








About $25 billion will be invested in chemical facilities by 

the Soviet Union during a five-year plan which will run through 
1965 . . . About $12 billion of the total amount is earmarked for 
expansion in synthetic rubber, plastics and fibers (page 663). 








Seiberling has acquired the tread rubber facilities of the 
Gutta Percha and Rubber Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada... 
The company has also announced plans to organize a new U.S. 
subsidiary to make and sell a "direct line" tire at a low 
delivered price (page 667). 








The Canadian Government has begun an inguiry into the export 
difficulties which the Polymer Corp. has been running into... 
The company is producing a good deal more synthetic rubber than 
can be absorbed domestically (page 702). 








The International Rubber Study Group estimates that 3,860,000 
long tons of new rubber will be consumed in the world in 1960 

- « - The organization estimates that 2,135,000 long tons of 
natural rubber and 1,810,000 long tons of synthetic rubber 
will be available for consumption (page 659). 











The United Rubber Workers Union has initiated a drive to 

win wage increases for 100,000 rubber workers with the filing 
of a wage re-opener notice with the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
- « «- Re-opener clauses with other rubber companies will soon 


be invoked (page 681). 
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HUBER’S AROMEX ISAF 
HUBER’S AROMEX HAF 
HUBER’S AROMEX CF 
HUBER’S ARROW MPC 
HUBER’S WYEX EPC 
HUBER’S AROGEN GPF 
HUBER’S AROVEL FEF 
HUBER’S MODULEX HMF 
HUBER’S ESSEX SRF 


FOR RUBBER REINFORCING URES PIGMENTS, THINK OF HUBER 


J.M.HUBER CORPORATION 
630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Carbon Blacks + Clays - Rubber Chemicals 


Wise owls ~ read Huber Technical Data. Ask to be put on our mailing list. 





10% higher tread wear ratings than conven- 


tional masterbatches. 
BUT 


Tread wear is only one measure of master- 


batch performance. 


The new products combine the traditional 


Baytown black masterbatch uniformity, ease 
of handling and processibility with these 
improved tread wear ratings. 

For more mileage on the road and in your 
plant, check on the new Baytown black 


masterbatches. 


*ASTM Designation 


with THE NEW 


BAYTOWN MASTERBATCHES 


Road test results prove new Baytown black 
masterbatches offer the highest tread wear 
ratings available. 
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PLUS FINEST PROCESSING OF FIRST LINE TREAD 


At the United Carbon Service Laboratory 
higher tensile results and lower Mooney val- 
ues have been recorded. 


8675 100 parts SBR copolymer 
50 parts HAF black 
9 parts naphthenic oil 
rosin/staining 


S677 100 parts SBR copolymer 
52 parts HAF black 
10 parts high aromatic oil 
rosin/staining 


8775 100 parts SBR copolymer 
75 parts HAF black 
37.5 parts aromatic oil 
mixed/staining 


BAYTOWN-—THE BIRTHPLACE OF BLACK MASTERBATCH 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
410 PARK AVENUE, NEW VYORK 22, WNW. Y. 
A Subsidiary of United Carbon Company 


AKRON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


BOSTON HOUSTON MEMPHIS 
In Canada: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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A Francis Shaw 60 x 22 inch mill with 
steel sub-frame on anti vibration mount- 
ings, supplied to order. Other design 
features available include: 
Constant research and development, close co-operation * Power operated nip adjustment 
with users, advanced design, selected high quality mater- * Single or double gearing 


ials ... These, coupled with long experience, help to %* Lunn safety gear 


create processing machinery of unrivalled performance. * Flood lubrication 
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—as used to make better flower pots at Schacht Rubber Mfg. Co., Inc., Huntington, Indiana. 
8 


thetic rubber 


Drop one of these flower pots, it bounces bac! 
color won't peel or change. 

The reason? \|t's molded of PLIOFLEX 177 

Why PLIOFLEX 1773? The primar 


important are high uniformity and 


More information on PLIOFLEX 1h 
you—yours by writing Goodyear ‘on 16. C 


GOODFYEAR 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Pliofiex —-T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 











GOODFYEAR 


CHEMI-VIC puts you on the 


The basic feature of nev 


compared to a similar, curré 
to ozone and 


CHemi-Vic is brand new—a \ 
npound and 


weather, it offers high p 
process on standard « 
/ic 800 for extrusion 


New Cuemi-Vic is available in two 
Ty Ue cA }, wire and cable ja ting ver str ing, integral molded 


ind calende ring apt 
Lots of good things come from 


GOODJYEAR 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Chemi-Vi T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 





* sai: Sosa clay 
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Photographs taken through the cooperation of Brummer Seal Co., Chicago Heights, Illinois 


Another “seal of approval”—won with CHEMIGUM! 


A long-time problem to automotive engineers and designers was the leaking of oil from 
rear main bearings. Seals of leather, fiber, metals and other materials just didn’t do the right job. 


Exhaustive study by a leading manufacturer led to a series of specially designed seals 


made with CHEMIGUM. CHEMIGUM was chosen because of its outstanding resistance to oil and 
heat, its toughness and abrasion-resistance and its processability that permitted easy produc- 
tion of smooth, close-tolerance, tight-sealing rings 

UNM 


5UN 


Thoroughly proved ©" the test rack and the test track, these seals of CHEmIG 
won the approval of a number of manufacturers— are now at work on over a million ai 
mobiles. How can CHEemiGuM help your product 


Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. $-9419, Akron 16, Ohio. 


j Lots of good things come from 
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CHEMIGUM 


MTRILE RU 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Chemigum—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Ru 


vin similar acceptance? For details write 


ni 
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coming vents _ 


July 18-22. Gordon Research Confer- 
ences, High Pressure Research, Kim- 
ball Union Academy, Meriden, N. H. 


July 18-22. Gordon Research Confer- 
ences, Radiation Chemistry, New 
Hampton School, New Hampton, 
N. Hi. 


July 22. Chicago Rubber Group, An- 
nual Golf Outing, St. Andrews Coun- 
try Club, Chicago, III. 


July 25-29. 13th International Con- 
gress on Occupational Health, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


Aug. 1-5. Gordon Research Confer- 
ences, Instrumentation, Colby Junior 
College, New London, N. H. 


Aug. 2. New York Rubber Group, 
Annual Golf Outing, Forsgate Coun- 
try Club, Jamesburg, N. Y. 


Aug. 7-13. Columbia University In- 
dustrial Research Conference, Arden 
House, Harriman, N. Y. 

Aug. 8-12. Gordon Research Confer- 
ences, Chemistry and Physics of 
Solids, Kimball Union Academy, 
Meriden, N. H. 


Aug. 14-17. American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers-American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers, Joint 
Heat Transfer Conference and Ex- 
hibit, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Buffalo, 
ie 


Aug. 15-25, International Symposium 
on the Chemistry of Natural Pro4- 
ucts, Melbourne, Canberra and Syd- 
ney, Australia. 


Aug. 16-19. Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, National West Coast Meet- 
ing, San Francisco, Calif. 

Aug. 19. Philadelphia Rubber Group, 
Annual Summer Outing, Manufac- 
turers’ Country Club, Oreland, 
Penna. 


Aug. 28-Sept. 6. Third Materials Han- 
dling Exhibition, Oslo, Norway. 


Aug. 29-Sept. 2. Gordon Research 
Conferences, High Temperature 
Chemistry, Kimball Union Academy, 
Meriden, N. H. 


Sept. 6-7. Chemical Institute of Can- 
ada, Organic Chemistry Subject 
Division, Divisional Conference, Ed- 
monton, Alberta, Canada. 

Sept. 6-16. Product Engineering Show 
and Machine Tool Exposition, Navy 
Pier, Chicago, IIl. 

Sept. 7-9. American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, Joint Automatic 
Control Conference, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 


Mass. 


572 


Sept. 8-9. Textile Quality Control As- 
sociation, Fall Technical Meeting, 
Clemson House, Clemson, S. C. 


Sept. 8-9. Tenth Canadian High Poly- 
mer Forum, Alpine Inn, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. 

Sept. 8-10. Chemical Institute of Can- 
ada, Western Regional Conference, 
Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. 


Sept. 10. Connecticut Rubber Group, 
Technical Meeting. 


Sept. 10. Northern California Rubber 
Group, Summer Outing. 


Sept. 10-17. Fifth International In- 
strument and Measurements Exhibi- 
tion and Conference, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 


Sept. 11-14. National Tire Dealers & 
Retreaders Association. Annual Con- 
vention and Trade Show, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Sept. 11-16. American Chemical So- 
ciety, 138th National Meeting, Hotel 
Commodore, New York, N. Y. 


Sept. 12-16. International Rubber 
Shipping and Packing Conference, 
Singapore, Malaya. 


Sept. 12-16. International Instrument- 
Automation Conference and Exhibit, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sept. 12-17. Third International Con- 
gress of Surface Activity, Cologne, 
West Germany. 

Sept. 12-20. Twenty-Third International 
Shoe and Leather Exhibition, Vige- 
vano, Italy. 


Sept. 13-15. American Chemical Soci- 
ety, New York Section, Chemical 
Exhibition, Hotel Statler, New York, 
mM, fe. 

Sept. 13-16. Division of Rubber 
Chemistry, American Chemical Soci- 
ety, Fall Meeting, Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York, N. Y. 


Sept. 15-16. American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, Engineering 
Management Conference, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, III. 


Sept. 15-16. Armed Forces Chemical 
Association, 15th Annual Meeting, 
Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, 
B: C. 

Sept. 19-23. International Rubber 
Study Group, 15th Meeting, Kuala 
Lumpur, Malaya. 


Sept. 21-23. Society of the Chemical 
Industry, Plastics and Polymer 
Group Symposium, London, Eng- 
land. 


Sept. 22. Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Technical Meeting, Van Or- 
man Hotel, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Sept. 22-23. Chemical Market Research 
Association, Fall Meeting, Went- 
worth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Sept. 22-Oct. 30. Chemical Equipment 
Exposition, Busto Arsizio, Italy. 


Sept. 25-28. American 
Chemical Engineers, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Sept. 26-28. Standards Engineers Soci- 
ety, 9th National Convention, Pitts- 
burgh-Hilton Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Penna. 


Sept. 26-30. Instrument Society of 
America, 15th Annual Meeting, In- 
ternational Instrument - Automation 
Conference and Exhibit, New York 
Coliseum, New York, N. Y. 


Institute of 
Mayo Hotel, 


Sept. 26-30. Third Canadian National 
Material Handling Show and Con- 
ference, Show Mart, Montreal, Que- 
bec, Canada. 


Sept. 26-Oct. 1. International Confer- 
ence oa Natural Rubber Research, 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya. 


Sept. 27-28. National Cotton Council, 
9th Chemical Finishing Conference, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Sept. 29. Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 
Fall Meeting, Engineers Club, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


Sept. 30. Rubber Chemical Salesmen’s 
Association of Akron, University 
Club, Akron, Ohio. 


Oct. 4. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Technical Meeting, Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


October 4-7. International Rubber 
Conference, West Berlin, Germany. 


Oct. 9-12. American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, Rubber and 
Plastics Conference, Lawrence Hotel, 
Erie, Penna. 


Oct. 17-19. International Congress on 
Technology of Plastics Processing & 
International Plastics Exhibition, 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands. 


Oct. 11-13. Second International Syn- 
thetic Rubber Symposium, Church 
House, Westminster, London, Eng- 
land. 


Oct. 19-26. Second International Plas- 


tics Fair, Macroplastics, Utrecht, 
The Netherlands. 
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NEW REGAL 300 


HAS ALL THE WEAR AND TEAR RESISTANCE OF PREMIUM- 
PRICED CHANNEL BLACK and doesn’t cost as much.... 




















Regal 300* is a new oil furnace black recommended as 
a lower cost replacement for channel black in rubber 
applications. 

It provides rubber properties virtually identical with 
those of premium-priced channel blacks, but with the 
faster curing rate of HAF types. The similarity in stress- 
strain properties between Regal 300 and EPC black and 
the contrast with HAF black are illustrated above. 


Although Regal 300 falls near the particle size and sur- 
face area range of a channel black or an HAF black, the 
“structure’’ of this new black, as indicated by its low 
oil absorption, is similar to channel black and significantly 
less than has been previously available from an oil 
furnace black in this particle size range. 

Regal blacks have been road tested and proved in more 


than 3,000,000 tire miles of road tests. Fully comparable 
with EPC black in modulus, tensile and elongation 














blacks in wear and tear resistance, cracking and chipping, 
in both passenger car tire and truck tire road tests. 
Definitely recommended for highway, off-the-road 
truck and passenger car tire treads and tread rubber, 
Regal 300 gives service which is typical of channel black 
resistance to tearing, cutting and chipping. And it offers 
the economic advantages of being manufactured from oil. 
Regal 300 is just one of a new family of blacks developed 
by Cabot research, including Regal 600 —a totally 
new type of oil furnace black for passenger car tire 
treads and tread rubber, and Regal SRF, the first semi- 
reinforcing carbon black to be made from oil. 

Call your Cabot man for complete technical data . . . or 
use the coupon. 


*One of a new family of Regal blacks, developed by Cabot 
research and produced by a new, exclusive manufacturing 
process from oil, now availabie world-wide — another step 
in Cabot’s long range program to meet threatened gas short- 


properties, Regal 300 has actually outperformed channel ' ages and rising natural gas prices. 











GODFREY L.CABOT, INC. 


Please send me complete technical data on 
Regal 300 — the new, lower-cost replacement 
for channel black: 


ADDRESS 


ZONE STATE 





Solve Your DISPERSION 
PROBLEMS 


Surface-Treated 


ZINC OXIDES 


St. Joe surface-treated zinc oxides are 


very stable in storage, because the coated par- 


ticles are hydrophobic and do not absorb mois- 
ture and CO, from the air to form agglomerates. 
They disperse in a rubber mix rapidly and 
thoroughly, developing physical properties in 
vulcanized rubber comparable to standard Black 
Label No. 20, Green Label No. 42 and Green 
Label No. 42A3. For these reasons, St. Joe sur- 
face-treated zinc oxides are recommended for 
all uses in which unusual and difficult dispersion 


problems are encountered. 


For further informa- 
tion, write for St. 
Joe’s Technical Data 
Booklet. 

















Grade 





Ave. Particle Size D;—Microns 
No Specific Surface—Sq. M/gram 
Total S and S03 

Apparent Density—Lhs. /cu. ft. 


& 











The above grades are also available in the form of Free- 
Flowing, Dustless Pellets having an apparent density of 
60 pounds per cubic foot. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD CO. 


250 Park Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Plant & 

Laboratory: 
Monaca 

(Josephtown) Pa. 


ZNO-157 
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Important Quality Improvements in 72/70-Zer 2-BUTENE-J 
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Deliberate removal of undesirable olefins from our commercial 
production of Petro-Tex n-Butene-] has resulted in a very sub- 
stantial quality improvement over the past two years. 


Our specifications guarantee a minimum purity of 95% Butene-l, 
maximum water content of 100 ppm and no butadiene whatso- 
ever. But a typical analysis of our commercial production as 
shipped is: Butene-] 98.0%; Isobutylene 0.6%; Butene-2 0.8%; 
n-Butane 0.6% and water 20 ppm. In most chemical reactions, 
these impurities are not detrimental. 


Petro-Tex n-Butene-1 is now being used by important linear 
olefin polymer producers. As a highly reactive alphaolefin, it 
undergoes a wide range of oxidation, hydration, alkylation and 
oxo-process reactions which commend study of its use for 
n-butyl alcohol, butylene oxides as well as various copolymers 
and petrochemicals. 


We invite inquiries on Petro-Tex n-Butene-1 and 
n-BUTENE-2 ISOBUTYLENE 
BUTADIENE DIISOBUTYLENE TRIISOBUTYLENE 


PETRO-TEX CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
8600 PARK PLACE BOULEVARD, HOUSTON 17. TEXAS 
JOINTLY OWNED BY 
tne FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION oD 
TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY 
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SOUND ENGINEERING 
...THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Since 1940, a total of 74 predip and calendar lines for rayon and nylon tire cord 


fabric production have been designed and built by C. A. Litzler engineers for 


over ameteamrllirlactiece merlcolrareliianante world. In addition to these prime 


production installations located in 32 countries around the globe, 22 Compu- 
treatets — precision laboratory impregnation lines introduced in 1957— have 
acim oltiiiancelan cela lehvalelaralticeilaas 

All of these production units are in profitable operation today, and a sub- 


Netierlmelinlname Mean meseualotla@usvelaece(ou mer tiacmeyn outstanding aseenetes 


of an initial unit or line. 
Designed for clean, highly accurate and rugged performance, these. Litzler 


units qualify, by actual report of the operating engineers, as requiring the lowest 


maintenance in the industry. 


C.A.LITZLER CO., Inc. 


SOUND ENGINEERING FOR TOMORROW'S PRODUCTION 


235 BROOKPARK RD. fel A's 3 0.) fom eae) ile) CABLE “CALITZ” 


EXPORT REPRESENTATIVE: GILLESPIE & CO. OF N. Y., 96 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Mather & Platt, Ltd 
Manchester, England 


! 
LICENSED Benno Schilde Maschinenbau A. G. 


FABRICATORS: Bad Hersfeld, Germany 


Soc. Alsacienne de Constructions Mecaniques 
Paris, France 





26 FOREIGN COUNTRIES ARE 
SERVED BY MUEANLSTEIN AGENTS. 
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THE WORLD 


i MUEHLSTEIN 
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RAW MATERIALS 


Service 
Quality 


Integrity Lee 


4. ff, FEHLSTEIN ECO 521 FIFTH AVENUE 
: G, —we—" NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


REGIONAL OFFICES: Akron e Boston e Chicago e Los Angeles e Toronto e London 


PLANTS AND WAREHOUSES: Akron e Boston « Chicago « Detroit « Indianapolis 
Jersey City eLos Angeles ¢« Louisville 


11 OTHER DISTRIBUTION CENTERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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CLOSE TOLERANCES 
REQUIRE ROYLE 
“CONSTANT PRESSURE” 
ROLLER FEED HOPPERS 


With a ROYLE “‘Constant Pressure’”’ Roller 
Feed Hopper, mechanical rubber goods and 
insulated wire can be produced to extremely 
close tolerances. 


There are many advantages to using a 
“Constant Pressure’ Rolier Feed Hopper: 
Closer Diameter Control 
Improved Product Density 


Increased Production through 
High Speed and Less Waste 


Labor Saving 


Royle ‘‘Constant Pressure’’ Roller Feed Hoppers 
are suitable for all sizes of extruders. 


As they have since 1880, Royle is first 
in Extruder development. 


Use this coupon for full information about the 
NEW Royle ‘‘Constant Pressure”’ Roller Feed 
Hopper. 


@seeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeceeee ee 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


Pioneered the Continuous Extrusion Process in 1880 


Home Office, V. M. Hovey, J. W. VanRiper, SHerwood 2-8262. 
Akron, Ohio, J. C. Clinefelter Co., BLackstone 3-9222. Downey, 
Cal., H. M. Royal, Inc., TOpaz 1-0371. London, England, James 
Day (Machinery) Ltd., Hyde Park 2430-0456. Tokyo, Japan, 
Okura Trading Company, Ltd., (56) 2130-2149, 


No. 1 Royle Extruder 
for Rubber with 
Roller Feed Hopper. 


Paterson, N. J. 


John Royle & Sons, 8 Essex Street, Paterson 3, New Jersey 


Please, send me full information about your “Constant 
Pressure” Roller Feed Hoppers. Without obligation 
to me. 


SS ee ets 
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City 





State 
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News about 


B.EGoodrich Chemical «+ materia 


Endicott Johnson Corporation, Endicott, New York, makes these shoes using 
Hycar. The plain soles are oil-resistant and non-conductive. The soles with 
the green spot are oil resistant, made for Lehigh Safety Shoe Company. 
B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company supplies the Hycar nitrile rubber. 


BEGoodrich 


GEON vinyls - 


HYCAR rubber and latex 


Shoe soles 
get more ‘sell’ 


from Hycar 


Standing up on oily or greasy floors calls 
for a shoe sole that really stands up— 
which is why these soles are made of 
Hycar nitrile rubber. Oils, solvents and 
corrosive chemicals that would quickly 
destroy ordinary rubber aren’t a prob- 
lem when you use Hycar. 


Abrasion resistance is outstanding 
under any conditions, and on oily 
floors shoe soles made with Hycar out- 
wear ordinary rubber many times. Also, 
Hycar is easy to process, an added 
advantage for shoe sole manufacturers. 


Hycar is often the answer to tough 
product problems. It gives new ad- 
vantages and simplifies processing, 
often helping improve a product or 
opening whole new markets. For more 
facts, write Dept. FA-8, B.F.Goodrich 
Chemical Company, 3135 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable 
address: Goodchemco. In Canada: 
Kitchener, Ontario. 


Hycar 


Rubber, y [ltr 


B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 





News about 


BEGoodrich Chemical = 


HYCAR 
1052 


medium- 
high 
acrylonitrile 
high content 
acrylonitrile i acrylonitrile 
content oe content 


medium 


MAJOR IMPROVEMENT”* "IN NITRILE RUBBER! 


* Aids fabrication These three Hycar polymers 
have proved their processing 
and fabrication advantages in 
field operations. They provide 
significant physical improve- 
* Blends easily with SB-R ments to give superior end- 
and other rubbers product properties. 
These polymers combine a 
range of oil and solvent resistance with superior processing characteristics. 
Tensile is improved with higher elongation and lower moduli. Solubility is 
excellent both milled and unmilled to give lower cement viscosities. Aging 
and abrasion properties are also excellent. All three blend well with SB-R and 
other rubbers and their compatibility with many resins makes them valuable 
as modifying agents. 
For samples or further information about these or other Hycar rubbers and — B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
latices, write Dept. FA-7, B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company, 3135 Euclid a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 
Ave., Cleveland 15, O. Cable address: Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitchener, Ont. 


See our catalog in Sweet's Product Design File. 


+ Gives superior oil and heat resistance 


B.EGoodrich GEON vinyls » HYCAR rubber and latex - GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 






































bonded strength 


Piccolastic Resins are thermoplastic polymers 
of selected styrene. Available in many grades 
from plastic liquids in the plasticizer class to 
hard and tough high melting point grades. 


Piccolastic Resins are inert and neutral, with 
excellent water and chemical resistance and 
are used wherever pale color, strength, and 
protection are desired. 
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Delayed 
action 
activation 








ETHYLAC®, an excellent nonstaining, nondiscoloring 
primary accelerator, can also improve the processing 
characteristics and ultimate physical properties of Hevea 
and SBR compounds containing other accelerators. Small 
additions of ETHYLAC provide delayed action activation 
for Hevea compounds cured with thiazole-type accelera- 
tors, and for SBR compounds cured with either thiazoles 
or sulfenamides. 


The data below summarize the results with ETHYLAC 
and MBTS. More detailed data on ETH YLAC activation 
with other thiazole and sulfenamide-type accelerators 
are given in Bulletins S-130 and S-141, available on 
request. Ask your Pennsalt representative or write 
Industrial Chemicals Division, PENNSALT CHEMICALS 
CORPORATION, Three Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 









































See our complete listing in Chemical Materials Catalog, 


Industrial Chemicals Division 


I = n n $a : ! SALES OFFICES: AKRON ® CHICAGO ® DETROIT © NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH ® ST, LOUIS ® ATLANTA 


o 
em icd S$ PENNSALT CHEMICALS OF CANADA LTD., OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 


AIRCO COMPANY INTERNATIONAL, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1850 MARTIN, HOYT & MILNE, SAN FRANCISCO ® LOS ANGELES 
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capitol cues 








THE SPRING PICK-UP IN BUSINESS has brightened prospects for the rest 
of this year. It has calmed once general fears of an easing in the economy 
in the second half. Analysts now feel that coming months will bring further 
gradual rise. They don't expect to see any decline before early next year. 


Businessmen waited all Winter to see what April and May would 
bring. They had sensed that inventory-buying might fall off. 
And the government had already started to take in more than it 
spends. They were waiting for the consumer to save the day. 
But early buying of autos, appliances, etc., was only so-so. 
Weather was a factor, but was it the only reason for lags? 


April and May bore out the hopes of those who were counting 
on the consumer. His higher buying brought gains elsewhere. 
-Retail sales were up a healthy 6% during April and climbed 
again in May. Better weather spurred autos and appliances. 
~Employment expanded by several million in April and in May. 
-Unemployment fell sharply, to well below the 4 million mark. 
-Industrial output held at a high rate during April and May, 
despite the big slump in steel production. Gains centered 
in the soft goods, chemicals, printing, and textiles. 











THE OUTLOOK FOR BUSINESS DURING THE REST OF '60 is for continuation 
of the Spring uptrend. Economists in government and industry are now very 
confident that activity will keep rising at a steady, gradual clip. 


Here are some of the trends the analysts expect: 

-Auto sales will continue to increase, helped by special sales 
by dealers. Production already has begun to move up. Volume 
this Fall, when new models are introduced, will jump sharply. 

-Textiles will see high-level activity as apparel sales hold up. 

-Housing will be increasing in coming months. Mortgage credit 
is becoming easier, and builders will expand their activity. 

-Machinery will benefit from industry's plans to increase its 
plant capacity. Capital spending will go up 15% or so in '60. 

Not every line will participate in the upturn. In some, stocks 

are high and demand is leveling. But easing lines will be few. 


STEEL OUTPUT MAY STILL SET A RECORD THIS YEAR, even though activity 
at mills slumped this Spring. Heavy stocking up by users lifted production 
in the first quarter to 93.8% of capacity. Spring output, with inventory- 
buying slowing, averaged about 72%. Third-quarter production will hold to 
about the same range, but a substantial gain is seen for the fourth quarter. 


STILL FURTHER EASING OF MONEY CAN BE EXPECTED during the months ahead. 
Officials believe that, while the business outlook is good, there is now no 
reason to fear renewed inflation. They will not have to keep the reins so 
tight. Indeed, a little ease may insure good times. So the Federal Reserve 
will act to expand the lending power of banks. As a result, more credit will 
be available. However, its costs--interest rates--probably won't fall much. 
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NONFERROUS METALS WILL HAVE A GOOD YMAR, even though sales won't live 
up to the bright forecasts made back in January. With the rest of business 
moving up, the demand for all metals will be strong in the coming months. 


Here's a rundown on prospects for the most important metals: 
-Aluminum output will exceed 1959's total by 6% to 7%, with 
actual shipments going up a bit more. Use in auto making 
will go up 25%. A price increase may be posted this Fall. 
-Copper sales will rise some in coming months, but prices 
are expected to remain stable. Inventories are adequate. 
-Lead and zine will see substantial gains. Zinc volume is 
likely to gain 8% to 10%, as auto use expands. For lead, 
the increase will be 4% to 5%. Price increases for zinc 
are possible, but a world surplus will work against lead. 











A RELAXATION OF RULES ON PROGRESS PAYMENTS to defense contractors may 
now be in the works. Present policy, adopted during the 1957 economy drive, 
allows a contractor only 80% of costs in advance of completion of the work. 
The new policy would go back to paying up to a maximum of 100% of the costs. 
The Defense Department doesn't want to make the shift, but it is under heavy 
pressure from the Congress and from important military contractors to do so. 


Some restrictions in negotiating contracts by the Pentagon 
also may be coming. Both the General Accounting Office and 
Congress have been saying more contracts should be let by 
competitive bidding. The House Armed Services Committee will 
push a measure for more open bidding in the next Congress. 


MANY BILLS IMPORTANT TO BUSINESS WILL BE LEFT OVER at the end of this 
session of Congress. As a result, they will die, and all of the legislation 
that fails to become law will have to start through the mill again after the 
new Congress meets next January. Here are some of the bills left hanging. 


-Farm supports: A bill may be passed in '60, after elections. 
-Antitrust: The anti-merger laws may be tightened in 1961. 
-Transportation: Reduced regulation may be voted in 1961. 
-Natural gas: Less regulation may be blocked again next year. 
-Bond rates: Higher rates won't be approved next year, either. 
-Depressed areas: The Democrats will try again to help in '61. 














HOW WILL THE NEXT PRESIDENT STAND ON BUSINESS ISSUES? Richard Nixon's 
policies won't be the same as Senator Kennedy's or Symington's, or Johnson's. 
But it's going to make a big difference which one gets to the White House-- 
in your taxes, in the regulation of your industry, and in the general climte. 


Here, from past speeches and Senate votes, are their positions: 
-Nixon: His policies would differ from Eisenhower's in many 
ways. But, he's still a conservative, close to the GOP view. 
-Kennedy: He may be the most liberal of leading Democrats. He 
would probably give the U.S. another Fair Deal Administration. 
-Johnson: He's in the center of the spectrum. But, on many of 
the issues he would act like a down-the-line New Deal liberal. 
-Symington: He's somewhere between Kennedy and Johnson. On most 
questions, though, you can count on him to think like Truman. 
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QBX-1 and QBX-1E, two new master- Uniform stacking and palletizing 
batches from Marbon, are the most Uniform diced 349” cubes 
economical and efficient form of high- 
styrene resin reinforcement available Faster, cleaner, more accurate weigh-up (for both manual 
today. Many of the time-consuming and automatic weigh systems) 


properties of less-efficient forms have Excellent dispersion (specific masterbatching eliminated) 


been removed, with resultant in- 
creases in production and quality of No need for exacting temperature control in mixing 


end product. QBX-1 and QBX-1E, for Faster mixing cycles 
general purpose and electrical grade, 
will meet and pass the most rigid Lower power requirements 


tests. We will be happy to send you a 
sample for your own testing. 


f BORG-WARNER CORP 


MARBON CHEMICAL y oivision BORG-WARNER 
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ASHINGTON CHEMICAL ES RG A 
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Rubber and plastic products bring smiles to the 
kitchen. And TITANOX white titanium dioxide pig- 
ments, in turn, bring smiles to compounders and 
processors of all types of rubber and plastics. 

For TITANOX pigments, particularly TITANOX- 
RA, help maintain efficiency in production and uni- 
formity of white and light colored products that 
make consumers happy. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


TITANOX® helps bring smiles to the kitchen 


There’s a rutile or anatase titanium dioxide white 
pigment in the TITANOX line not only for household 
goods, but for any rubber or plastic composition. 
Our Technical Service Department will be happy to 
help you select the proper one. Titanium Pigment 
Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; 
offices and warehouses in principal cities. In Canada: 
Canadian Titanium Pigments Ltd., Montreal. 
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mote work per hour! 


alvair we 
VA LVES 


@ solenoid coil guaranteed against burn-out 
for life of valve 


* instant-action control e air-cushioned poppet | 


© multi-million cycle dependability @ JIC pilot 


Short poppet travel in Valvair’s HI-SPEED 
INLINE provides maximum flow almost 
instantaneously. This shortens machine 
cycle time . . . lessens brake and clutch slip 
. , provides more accurate cuts on high 
speed cut-offs . . . decreases set-up time... 
minimizes drift, for safer operation. 


For increased production . . . lower costs HI-SPEED INLINE with integral 
. greater safety . . . specify Valvair HI- apd a . ae NO or NC, 
4 in. . 
SPEED INLINE valves. 


Write for free Bulletin HIN. Address: Bellows-Valvair, 
Akron 9, Ohio, Dept. RA-760. 


Bellows -\alvair 
The Bellows Co. +» Valvair Corp. Akron 9, Ohio 
DIVISIONS OF INTERNATIONAL BASIC ECONOMY CORPORATION (IBEC) 
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RTV compound used for caulking and 
sealing. RTV (room temperature vulcaniz- 
ing) silicone rubber cures without the ap- 
plication of heat in any time you select up 
to 48 hours. It won’t shrink (no solvents) ; 
forms no voids. RTV has excellent bond 
strength—plus resistance to high tempera- 
tures (above 600°F), moisture, weather- 
fuels and 


ing, ozone, aircraft solvents. 


Tough, elastic, good electrical properties. 


aad 
seo tes” 


o secs ieee: 


SE-555 silicone rubber gaskets on door 
(above) and hatch. SE-555 has substan- 
tially double the strength of ordinary 
silicone rubbers. It combines maximum 
resistance to weather and temperature 
extremes (—150°F to 500°F) with the 
high tensile and tear strength previously 
found only in organic rubber. SE-555 
meets AMS 3345 standards and can be 
fabricated in any color, including white. 


Hot air duct of glass-cloth-reinforced 
Class 700 silicone rubber with flexible 
connectors of same material. (Ends sealed 
with General Electric RTV.) Ducts of G-E 
Class 700 silicone rubber have a service 
range from —120°F to 600°F and in other 
applications carry air up to 700°F. They 


resist common aircraft fuels and lubri- 
cants, have low compression set, and will 
not “cold flow” away from clamps. 


For application data on G-E silicone rubbers, write General Electric 
Company, Silicone Products Dept., Section HH7R7, Waterford, N. Y. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Silicone Products Dept. 


Waterford, N. Y. 
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Some useful information for the men 
who shape the things we stand on... 





18,000 B.C.—Mousterian man 
was self-shod, and gingerly trod 
a clay-and-gravel floor. His was 
a lifetime sort of footwear and 
the wearers had to be calloused 


800 B.C. —-The soft leather shoe 
of ancient Persia gave excellent 
footing on floors of polished tile. 
The shoe looked like a small 
girl’s pump, but the wearers 


300 B.C. —Alexander and Archi- 
medes wore simple sandals like 
these in the marbled halls of 
ancient Greece. It’s a far cry 
from the spring and wear of a 
modern S-Polymer shoe sole. 


800 A.D. —Cold steel on colder 
flagstone marked the medieval 
knight. No pussyfoot was he. 
With a built-in gong on either 
foot, no wonder his feats ring 
through the Ages. 


were really tough warriors. 


S-Polymers will improve 


Modern man walks on and in products made from 
S-Polymers from Shell Chemical. They simplify processing; 
impart toughness, flexibility and long life. 


A low-viscosity cold rubber, S-1509 pro- 
vides light color, outstanding physical 
properties and superior mold flow. 


A resin-rubber masterbatch, SP-103 offers 
similar advantages because the rubber 
hydrocarbon in SP-103 is S-1509. SP-103 
is made from equal parts of S-1509 and 
high styrene resin for added abrasion re- 
sistance, gloss, stiffness and durability. 


Light Color... Nonstaining and nondis- 
coloring S-1509 and SP-103 are excellent 
for white stocks because of their own in- 
herent light color and also because they 
need no discoloring peptizing agents. 

Low Viscosity . . . S-1509—by itself or in 
SP-1C3—has a viscosity range of 30-38; it 
needs no breakdown and comes to you 
ready for immediate processing even in 
sponge applications. 

Outstanding Physical Properties... 
Properties of S-1509 stocks closely com- 
pare with those of plasticized high Mooney 
counterparts. 


Superior Mold Flow ...Stocks made with 
S-1509 and SP-103 provide sharp design 





1300 A.D.—When the Mayan 
dandy wanted shoes he simply 
milked a rubber tree and used 
his foot for the mold. Use of shoe 
soup was free to all. The style 
was crude; the fit perfect. 


1776 A.D. —Freedom of the feet 
came fast on the heels of tyranny 
with light, comfortable walking 
shoes and smooth, quick-drying 
brick walks. It was an era of 
advanced ‘‘understanding.”’ 


1890 A.D. —Patent leather shoes 
with spats on slick parquet floors 
marked a night out during the 
Gaslight Age. Elegance out- 
weighed wear and corns were 
epidemic. 


today footwork 


transfer from the most intricate mold to 
the finished product. 


Reduced Mixing Time... Your in-plant 
mixing time is significantly reduced with 
SP-103 because the resin is added at the 
latex stage and is thoroughly dispersed. 


Reduced Scorch... When you use SP-103 
instead of mixing in clear resins yourself, 
there is less tendency to scorch because 
shorter mixing time is required, making 
possible lower mixing temperatures. 


Convenience and Economy .. . SP-103 
comes to you in free-flowing crumb form, 
minimizing loss of material and dust prob- 
lems encountered with clear resins. 


SHELL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER DIVISION 
P.O. Box 216, Torrance, California 


Shoe-sole manufacturers are finding two 
recent technical bulletins helpful. Just fill 
out and mail the detachable postcard. Do 
it now —no stamp is necessary. 


SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY: 
I would like to receive the following 


letic soles. 


MICROCELLULAR SPONGE SOLING (SC :59-27) contains 
formulations and data on the effects of precure and 
postcure on shrinkage, specific gravity and hardness. 


S-POLYMERS IN SHOE SOLES (SC:60-24) gives a va- 
riety of formulations for shoe soles from oak to ath- 


1960 A.D.—Ultimate in ‘‘foot- 
work” is the comfortable shoe 
sole made with an S-Polymer. 
S-Polymers also give us hand- 
some, long-wearing rubber tile, 
luxurious sponge rug underlay, 
and dozens of other products. 


bulletins: 























Name 





Company—— 





Address— 








City 


----- -- - 





..and Shell Chemical 
also gives you: 


e@ Fast, efficient delivery. 


@ Improved packaging such as the Flotainer® 
which controls cold flow. 


@ Technical service wherever you need 
practical solutions to difficult problems. 


In addition, Shell Chemical offers you the widest range of synthetic 
rubber polymers available from a single source—more than thirty- 
five kinds—including non-extended hot and cold rubber; black, 
oil-black and resin-rubber masterbatches; hot and cold latices. 


Write or phone for more information on Shell Chemical synthetic 
rubbers and latices. 


SHELL MANUFACTURES NO FINISHED RUBBER PRODUCTS— 


ONLY HIGH QUALITY SYNTHETIC RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 


Shell Chemical Company 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER DIVISION 
P.O. Box 216, Torrance, California 
Phone in Los Angeles, FAculty 1-2340 
110 W. 5ist Street 1296 Union Commerce Bidg. 


New York 20, New York Cleveland 14, Ohio 
JUdson 6-5060 TOwer 1-8096 











BUSINESS REPLY MAIL || “pcm 


NO POSTAG: STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES | | NO. 53306 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 














POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


Shell Chemical Company 
Synthetic Rubber Division 
P.O. Box 216 
Torrance, California 





JUST A LITTLE 


A-C' POLYETHYLENE LUBRICANT 


SOLVES A LOT OF 


COMPOUNDING PROBLEMS 











Raw compounded stocks giving you trouble because of: 

Too much . . . Nerve? Shrinkage? Tack on the calender? 
Swelling on the extruder? POOR . . . Mold flow and release? 
Dimensional stability? 

You'll find that just a little bit of ‘‘A-C’’ Polyethylene 
Lubricant added to raw compounded stocks will cause an 
unbelievable improvement, plus such added economies as: 
tTrade Mark of Allied Chemical Corporation 


PLASTICS AND COAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Shorter mixing cycles « Less power consumed « Faster cal- 
endering and extruding rates « Cleaner molds + Lower 
percentage of rejects. 

“A-C’’ Polyethylene Lubricants are available in a wide 
range of grades for specific uses. Write for technical advice 
on applying them to your products. 
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by Melvin Nord 


Determining Thumping Tendency of Tires 


U.S. Patent 2,920,481, issued Jan. 12, 1960 to 
William H. Hulswit, Jr., Daniel R. Elliott, and 
Eugene H. Culp, assigned to United States Rub- 
ber Co., covers an electrical method of determin- 
ing, quantitatively, the propensity of a tire to 
thump objectionably at various speeds. 

A tire, inflated to normal operating pressure, 
is mounted on a front wheel suspension assembly 
(12) which is carried by a portion (13) of an 
automobile side frame. One end (14) of the 
frame member is attached by a pivot (15) to a 


fixed supporting standard (16) while the other 
* end (17) of the frame is unsupported. A weight- 
uULtCanhtzZze holding device (18) hangs from the unsupported 


end of the frame, so that the load imposed on the 
test tire through the frame may be varied by add- 


ing or removing weights of known value at the 
holder, as shown in Figure 1, below. 


























rubber substitutes 


Types, grades and blends 











for every purpose, wherever 


Vulcanized Vegetable Oils The test tire rests upon a supporting wheel 
can be used in production assembly (20), mounted below the tire on trun- 
| nions (21). A pulley (22) is connected by a 
of Rubber Goods— driving belt (23 ¥" : variable-speed, coe: Fg 
be they Synthetic, Natural, electric driving motor (24), that is equipped with 

conventional control means which enable the op- 
erator conducting the test to provide a desired 
A long established and proven product. range of speed in either direction. The tire is 
rotated during the test by the supporting wheel 


THE CARTER BELL MFG. CO.) 2» wrich ic rss 


Near the wheel (11) on a lower arm (28) of 

SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY the wheel suspension, an electrical pick-up device 
(29) is fastened, comprised of a phonograph pick- 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL Co. up, bearing phonograph needle (30) with a small 
Akron, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, Trenton, Denver, weight (31 ) fastened at its end, in place of the 
en eeeers TSUMuENe, SO! customary point or jewel. The pick-up is arranged 


or Reclaimed. 











Represented by 
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For MILLS...REFINERS... CRACKERS... CALENDERS...WASHERS 
for processing RUBBER 


Plastics...Tile...Paint...Linoleum and other 
Non-Metallic Materials 


The consistently successful perfor- 
mance of United Rolls results from 
the greater experience and skill of 
a corps of highly specialized engi- 
neers, metallurgists and seasoned 
roll makers backed by the facilities 
of our plants. These are at your 
service to meet conventional or 
A special rolling require- 

ments. Consult us... 

There is no obligation. 


‘* 4 aa wr J 
UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Plants of Pittsburgh, Vandergrift, Youngstown, Designers and Builders of Ferrous and Nonferrous Rolling Mills, 


Canton, Wilmington Mill Rolls, Auxiliary Mill and Processing Equipment, Presses and 
SUBSIDIARIES: Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio other heavy machinery. Manufacturers of Iron, Nodular Iron and 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Steel Castings and Weldments, 
Company, Inc., Aurora, Indiana 
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PATENT 


to respond to vibration in a vertical plane, and 
has a natural frequency of 30 cycles per second. 
It is responsive to vibrations ranging from 20 to 
300 cycles per second. The pick-up is electrically 
connected to a conventional amplifier (35) de- 
signed to give uniform amplification to vibrations 
within the range of about 20 to 300 cycles. Asso- 
ciated with this amplifier is a conventional filter 
(36), which is designed so that the maximum sig- 
nal is passed by the filter at a frequency of about 
60 cycles per second, while the signal passed by 
the filter below 30 and above 120 cycles is only 
about one-half the strength of the signal imposed 
at those frequencies. Below 15 and above 250 
cycles, only about one-eighth of the imposed sig- 


IRON OXIDES i 
YWILLIAMS 





The signal is then passed from the filter (36), 
as in Figure 2, into a full wave rectifier (37). 
The output of the rectifier is passed to a second 
filter (38), the purpose of which is to remove all 


of the oscillations except the wave of fundamental 
frequency from the signal. The second filter 
should be designed so that the maximum signal is 
passed at a frequency of about 3 cycles per sec- 
ond, while the signal passed below 1.5 and above 
6 cycles per second is only about one-half of the 
strength of the signal imposed at those frequen- 
cies; below 0.75 and above 12 cycles, it should 

be only about one-eigth of the signal. 
The maximum response of the second filter 
(38) occurs at a point somewhat lower than the 
average fundamental frequency of rotation of the 
tire over the typical range of test speeds (4 to 8 
cycles per second). This arrangement is pre- 
ferred, as it removes more completely any resi- 
duum of the originally strong “wheel-hop” com- 
ponent (around 12 cycles per second) from the 
signal. The electrical output of the second filter 
is put into a form that can be measured with a 
direct current meter by passing it through a suit- 
able rectifier (39) and filter (40) into a direct 
current micro-ammeter (41) in the conventional 
manner. The micro-ammeter is provided with 
& the usual needle or pointer (42), which indicates 
COLORS & PIGMENTS the average value of the amplitude of the final, 
isolated, fundamental signal. An auxiliary idler 
or tell-tale pointer (43) on the meter indicates 
4 4 the value of the maximum signal registered in the 
kubber Pigment hechnology Va iff begt course of any test. The tell-tale needle is reset 
manually at a low position at the start of each 

test. 
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» 
AY N EYE-ON-THE-BALL intensity is 
\ / ASRC’s open secret of success. 


AS. 4 ee F' That’s because synthetic rubber is 
our business, not a by-product. All our efforts have 
but one purpose...the strongest possible service 
for you through better polymers, better packag- 
ing, better deliveries. That’s why we’ve been able 
to develop new sBR numbers that make your proc- 
essing easy; that save you time and money. That’s 
why ASRC’s #3110 has the lowest Mooney in the 


AMERICAN SYNTHETIC RUBBER CORPORATION // 


i 


























market. That’s why we’ve won a reputation for 
uniformly high quality, time after time, run after 
run. That’s why you can depend on the help 


ASRC’s technical specialists give you. 


Why not find out how ASRC’s “eye-on-the-ball” 
specialization can often be an “eye-opener” for 
you ? For the polymers and the personnel to solve 
your most difficult compounding problems... 
Call on ASRC today! 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT + LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


General Sales Offices: 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


1130 Second National Bidg., Akron 8, O. 


38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


1909 Riverbend Pkwy., Fremont, O. 





WEATHERING 
LIGHT "AGING 


RUBBER PRODUCTS 


can be determined 


with SPEED and ACCURACY in 


ATLAS-OMETERS 
WEATHER-OMETER °® 


A constant volume of 
air at a controlled tem- 
perature in the heavily 
insulated cabinet, main- 
tains uniform predeteér- 
mined specimen tem- 
peratures regardless of 
variations in room 
conditions. 

Automatic control of 
humidities up to dew 
point is available as 
optional equipment. 

All automatic controls 
are located on the front 
panel of the Weather- 
Ometer directly above 
the door of the test 
chamber. 

Both horizontal and 
vertical testing is available. Shallow containers are used for 
semi-liquid materials and vertical panels for solid materials. 

Source of radiation is two Atlas enclosed violet carbon arcs. 

Complete technical information on the DMC Model and 
other Weather-Ometers is contained in the new Weather- 
Ometer catalog. Copy on request. 


FADE-OMETER ° 


The Atlas Fade-Ometer has world-wide acceptance as 
the standard machine for testing the action of sunlight 
on materials. 

A wide range of industrial products are tested daily in 
Atlas Fade-Ometers to determine the deterioration of 
materials due to the action of sunlight. 

From 21 to 126 samples, depending on size, can be 
simultaneously exposed to the light of the Atlas Enclosed 
Carbon Arc. Temperature is controlled automatically and 
humidity is furnished by evaporation from a constant water 
reservoir. Operation of the Fade-Ometer is completely 
automatic, permitting the machine to be left in continuous 
24-hour operation. 

The Carbon Arc Lamp in the Fade-Ometer produces radia- 
tion at the sample similar to sunlight, both as to intensity 
and spectral distribution. ' = 

If your product is subject | 
to deterioration by sunlight 
our engineers, with over a 
quarter of a century of ex- 
perience in predetermining 
the fading of materials, 
can help you. Catalog with | 
technical information on 
request, 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES ; COMPANY 
4114 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 


Manufacturers of accelerated testing equipment for over a quarter 
of a century. 





PATENT REVIEW 


Isomerization of Non-Vulcanized Rubber 


U. S. Patent 2,892,004, issued June 23, 1959 to 
Herbert Bartl and Wilhelm Becker, assigned to 
Farbenfabriken Bayer A.G., relates to improve- 
ments in the preparation of derivatives of rubber 
formed by the action on rubber of isomerizing 
agents such as halides of certain non-metallic ele- 
ments, for instance boron fluorides, in the pres- 
ence of solvents. 

The isomerizing agent and solid undissolved 
rubber are added to the solvent simultaneously. 
At a sufficiently high temperature (e.g., 130°C.) 
isomerization and dissolution of the rubber take 
place within a few minutes in a strongly exother- 
mic reaction to give a low viscous solution. The 
solution is precipitated by a mixture of acetone and 
alcohol, then dried. 

The isomerization product is a light-colored 
resinous substance which dissolves in gasoline to 
give a mobile solution. 


Other Patents of Interest 


Inventor or 
Subject Assignee Patent No. Date 


Process for General Electric Co. 2,920,384 1/12/60 
applying 
numerals to 
neoprene wire 


Resilient vehicle Rand-Goetze Corp. 2,920,673 1/12/60 
wheel 


Automatic sealing Cleveland Trust Co. 2,921,337 1/19/60 
ring for 
bagless 
vulcanizing 
presses 


Method of Indus Corp. 2,921,344 1/19/60 
making solid 
tire wheels 


Bipartite casing Leopold Findler 2,291,617 1/19/60 
for pneumatic 
tire 


Rubberized Goodyear Tire & 2,921,919 1/19/60 
mineral-tar Rubber Co. 
composition 


Foam rubber General Motors Corp. 2,923,029 2/2/60 
strip 
manufacturing 

Stabilization of | Imperial Chemical 2,923,752-3 2/2/60 


rubber against Industries, Ltd. 
oxidation 





Copies of any patents, including those described 

here, are available from the Commissioner of 

Patents, Washington 25, D. C., for 25 cents each. 
Do not send stamps. 
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2,6-Di-tert-butyl-p-cresol. 
An excellent non-discoloring 
end non-staining antioxidant 
of low odor 
and toxicity for 
light-colored rubber 
and synthetic elastomers. 


Retards 
polymerization of styrene 
and gelation of 
rubber sols, 


Valuable antioxidant 
and polymerization inhibitor, 


Reactants in 
the preparation of 
antioxidants and 

accelerators. 


CROTONIC ACID 


Facilitates reclamation® 
of scrap rubber. 
Esters for softening agents 
nd solvents. ‘ 
and solve Preparation of 
hydrocarbon resins 


ISOBUTYRONITRILE 


Every few weeks one or more new compounds 
of potential interest to the rubber industry 
emerge from Eastman’s research and 
development laboratories, Watch for their 
announcement in our ‘Eastman Briefs’ 
advertisements in your A.C.S. journals, or ask 
to be added fo the list of those receiving 
notice of all new Eastman chemicals. 


From Eastman... 
A family of fine products to serve 
the rubber industry 


Effective in rubber 
and synthetic elastomers; 
also an excellent 
polymerization inhibitor. 


A series of non-discoloring, 
food-grade antioxidants, 


ANTIOXIDANTS 


CELLULOSE 
ACETATE 
BUTYRATE 


For use in abrasion-resistant 
lacquers for rubber articles. 
Flow and bodying agent 
for coatings 
made from urethane. 


CELLULOSICS 


INTERMEDIATES 


Cross-linking agent 
for polyurethanes. 


Di-(8-HYDROXY- 
ETHYL) ETHER OF 
HYDROQUINONE 


Polyesters of outstanding 
stability for polyurethane, 


NEOPENTYL 
_ GLYCOL 


ANTIOZONANTS Especially useful in static 


exposure applications, 


EASTMAN 
910 ADHESIVE 


A fast-setting 
adhesive for strong 
rubber-to-rubber and 
rubber-to-metal bonds. 


ADHESIVES 


Non-emulsifiable, 
low-molecular-weight, 
polyethylene resins for 
use as calender release 

‘agents in milling. 


WAXES 


Excellent permanence, 
easy to process. 


PLASTICIZERS 


A new booklet containing more information 
on the products described here has just 
been published, For your copy, write to 


Eastman 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn.; Atlanta; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Detroit; Framingham, Mass.; Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Houston; New York; Philadelphia; St. Louis. West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland; Salt Lake City; Seattle. 
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Two units on left contain 84 bags 
2.1 tons conventional zinc oxide 
Each unit 6 bags per layer, 7 layers high 


Two units on right contain 96 bags 


2.4 tons Protox-267 zinc oxide 
(Each unit 8 bags pe, layer, 6 layers high 


. 
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It’s pelleted! 
lt saves dollars! 


You will save on unloading costs. You will save on storage costs. You will save on proc- 
essing costs. 


PROTOX-267 bulks about half that of conventional zinc oxides. A 50-pound bag occu- 
pies less than 1 cubic foot of space. It flows freely ...can be weighed out faster. Long 
before the pigment enters your processing operation you can start counting your savings. 


But the most important savings come from PROTOX-267’s faster incorporation and 


* of zinc propionate on the pigment particles 


dispersion in rubber. The unique coating 
makes for rapid and thorough dispersion. There are no aggregates ...no undispersed 


pigment ... no spotty cures. 
And keep in mind... PROTOX-267 is a member of the HORSE HEAD line of zinc 
oxides, That also makes it the most uniform zinc oxide you can buy. 


Do you have the 24-page booklet on PROTOX zinc oxides? It’s chock-full of facts every 


rubber chemist and purchasing agent should know. A post card will bring you a copy. 
*U.S. Patent 2,303,330 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


160 Front Street * New York 38, N. Y. 
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Looking for a good non-staining rubber anti-oxi- 
dant? 


Answer: 


Then you should 

consider the Neville 

Nevastains — Neva- 

stain A, if you prefer liquid form and 

Nevastain B, in solid, flaked form for ease 

of weighing and handling. Both Neva- 

stains are highly compatible with syn- 

thetic or natural rubbers, and result in a 

desirable retention of tensile strength, 

elongation, hardness and color after aging. 

The non-staining aspects of the Neva- 

stains make them ideally suited to light- 

colored stocks. They are much lower in price than 

their virtues would indicate. Write for Technical 
Service Reports. 

NevastainA Nevastain B 

Specific Gravity @ 15.6/15.6°C.... 1.080-1.090 1.090-1.110 

Light Amber 


Neville Chemical Company - Pittsburgh 25, Pa. 


EVILL 
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UNLIMITED 


in the field of BLOWING AGENTS 


OPEX- economical, factory proven EXPANDEX - for high melting polymers 
NITROPORE - unique cross-linking properties KEMPORE - odorless, non-staining, 
non-discoloring 


These National Polychemical products are a means of introducing small particles of 
NITROGEN GAS into rubber or plastics structures. Properly utilized, NITROGEN in 
this form can: Reduce Cost « Lower Hardness « Improve Electrical Properties > Improve 
Thermal Insulation Properties » Improve Cushioning Properties, and Increase Buoyancy. 
When developing your compounds to meet these new demands, our “know-how is available. 


i 
— 


lin 


NATIONAL POLYCHEMICALS, INC. 


Wilmington, Massachusetts 


esti} 





e The resurgent German rubber industry made a 
notable showing at the Deutsche Industrie-Messe, 
the annual trade fair held this Spring at Hanover 
from April 24 to May 3. The event, which has been 
a traditional meeting place of European big and 
small business for more than thirty years, used to be 
staged in Leipzig but, since that city became part of 
the East Zone, was relocated in new exposition 
grounds at the West German industrial center. 

Displays of rubber products were scarcely repre- 
sentative, however. The Stahlgruber firm of Munich, 
for example, was the only one exhibiting automobile 
tires. Molded rubber goods manufacturers, on the 
other hand, came up with 15 displays. They included 
one French company, R. Couqueberg of Saint- 
Denis/Seine, as well as some major German produc- 
ers, Acla-Werke A.G. of Cologne, Kalle A.G. of 
Weisbaden, Westland Gummiwerke G.m.b.H. of 
Westerhausen, and Pampus of Buederich near Dus- 
seldorf. 

The real news for U.S. visitors was the impressive 
presentation of German processing machinery in the 
synthetic and natural rubber sections. In addition to 
the standard mixers, rolling mills, vulcanizers and 
calenders, there were specialized lines of injection 
molding equipment and vacuum forming machines 
featuring latest designs. We shall be hearing more, 
no doubt, about fabricators like Alfred Gutmann of 
Hamburg, Hahn & Kolb of Stuttgart, Schulte- 
Maschinenbau G.m.b.H. of Dusseldorf, and Torkret 
G.m.b.H. of Essen. More than a dozen exhibits bore 
proof of Germany’s long experience with synthetics 
and its ability to embody new techniques in precision 
equipment. 


e About 50 per cent of the production of the 
Chemische Werke Huels, the largest European Buna 
factory, is used for the manufacture of automobile 
tires. The company increased its monthly production 
to 10,000 tons of synthetic rubber last month. 
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e A Firestone factory in Portugal, located in Alco- 
chete on the Tejo River, went on stream at the 
end of May. The Portuguese subsidiary of the 
American company is the most modern Firestone 
European factory. 


e A few months ago the United Carbon France 
S.A., a subsidiary of United Carbon Co., Houston, 
Tex., began construction of a new carbon black fac- 
tory with an initial capacity of 25,000 tons a year. 
The building, located at Port-Jéréme, will require an 
expenditure of 25 million French francs ($5 
million); the factory will go on stream during the 
first quarter of 1961. Hitherto United Carbon has 
exported considerable amounts of carbon black to 
France; now the company will manufacture the re- 
quired carbon black in its own factory. 

The town of Port-Jér6me was selected upon the 
recommendation of the French government and the 
leading French producers of rubber, paints and 
printing inks. The factory’s location will make it 
possible to supply the many customers of the Ameri- 
can company located in the North and center of 
France. 


e The Netherland Plantation Society, the N. V. 
Rubber Cultuur Maatschappij in Amsterdam, and 
the Hamburg importing concern Nordmann, Rass- 
man & Co., have organized a new plantation com- 
pany in Liberia. The enterprise has a vast area of 
land at its disposal, and production of a considerable 
amount of. natural rubber is planned. 


¢ The Italian Pirelli concern will build a tire factory 
in Patras, Greece, with an initial capacity of 240,000 
tires. It will employ about 500 people. Pirelli will 
advance about 90 per cent of the necessary funds 
and the factory is expected to go on stream within 
18 months. The Italian concern also plans to build 
a large tire factory in Turkey. 


e Based upon growing volume during 1959, the 
board of directors of Phoenix Gummiwerke A.G., 
Hamburg-Harburg, has proposed an increased divi- 
dent of 11 per cent, and a 3 per cent bonus for the 
common shares, amounting to 25 million DM 
($5,950,000). One of the major shareholders is the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; major 
interests are administered by Moritz Schultze Erben 
and the Muenchner Rueckversicherungs-Gesell- 
schaft. 

The directors have suggested increasing the num- 
ber of common shares, to raise 10 million DM 
($2,480,000) within the next five years. The new 
funds will be used to adjust the amount of working 
capital to the increased business volume and to 
supply additional capital for new machinery and 
equipment. In view of the increasing importance of 
plastics in the manufacturing program of the com- 
pany, and the requirements of the European com- 
mon market, modern equipment is urgently needed 
by the company. 





On The Continent (cont'd) 





e The Deutsche Kautschuk-Gesellschaft, Frankfurt, 
(German Rubber Society), the association of rub- 
ber chemists and technicians, is preparing for an in- 
ternational congress which will take place in Berlin 
from October 4 to 8. About 1,000 scientists and 
technicians from 13 nations, and about 60 other ex- 
perts from 12 countries are expected to meet in 
Berlin. 

The program will focus on newly developed forms 
of synthetic rubber which are ready for manufacture 
on a large scale. In addition, new combinations of 
synthetic rubber and synthetic staples will be dis- 
cussed for the first time. The synthetic staple indus- 
try will participate, and international developments 
will be discussed at length. 

The German Rubber Society has issued a report 
stating that the world consumption of natural and 
synthetic rubber which amounted to 2.34 million tons 
in 1950 will increase this year to more than 3.9 
million tons. Ten years ago the ratio of natural to 
synthetic rubber was three to one. This year 55 per 
cent is natural rubber, and 45 per cent synthetic 
rubber. In Germany proper the total consumption 
of all types of rubber has risen from 83,300 tons in 
1950 to almost 244,000 tons this year. At the same 
time, synthetic rubber has increased its share of the 
market from 4.1 to 39.7 per cent. For many years 
after the war 70 per cent of synthetic rubber produc- 
tion was processed by the tire industry and only 30 
per cent was used for other purposes; now due to 
new technical developments, the ratio is 50:50. 

The Germany Rubber Society estimates that all 
production facilities for synthetic rubber in the world 
can be rated at approximately 3 million tons. The 
United States has 24 factories with a capacity of 
1.8 million tons. Twelve factories in Soviet Russia 
are estimated to deliver approximately 500,000 tons. 
All the communist countries are supposed to pro- 
duce a total of 670,000 tons, of which 90,000 tons 
are manufactured in the East German Buna-Werke 
in Schkopau. The largest West European producer 
is West Germany with 160,000 tons; the second 
place is held by Great Britain with 90,000 tons, 
and Italy is in third place with 70,000 tons. 
World capacity in 1970 might conceivably reach 5.6 
million tons; however many doubt that this figure 
will be reached because of the high capital expendi- 
tures it would require. 


e The cornerstone for a European subsidiary of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. was laid recently in 
the French city of Bethune, about 18 miles south- 
west of Lille. The new factory, requiring an in- 
vestment of about $12 million, will be equipped with 
French machinery, will employ French workers, and 
will be managed by French executives. The factory 


$04 


will be finished before the end of the year and will 
have an initial capacity of 4,000 tires a day. 


e A few weeks ago a Japanese delegation consisting 
of representatives of the manufacturers of machines 
for the rubber and plastic industry visited Mexico 
and dropped in at the office of the publication, 
Hule Mexicano y Plasticos. The directors of the 
Nippon Roll Manufacturing Co. of Tokyo, one of 
the major producers of rubber machinery and equip- 
ment for the plastic industry, are exploring the pos- 
sibility of doing business not only with Mexico, but 
with a number of South American countries. 
Comercial Tropical S.A. represents the Japanese 
concern in Mexico. 


e Attempts to determine the criteria for a good anti- 
vibration mount material are discussed by J. C. 
Snowdown in Revue Générale du Caoutchouc. The 
author concludes, first, that such a material should 
possess a high damping factor which does not in- 
crease greatly with change of frequency, and, sec- 
ond, that it should be free of any major increase in 
dynamic modulus due to frequency change. 

Transmissibility measurements on a variety of 
resilient materials indicate that high damping syn- 
thetic rubbers normally possess a dynamic modulus 
which increases rapidly with frequency. It is shown 
that this modulus increase is responsible for the un- 
satisfactory insulation afforded by these rubbers at 
frequencies above the resonant frequency of the 
mounting system, and not their inherent high damp- 
ing as commonly supposed. 

Filled butyl rubber is an exception, affording an 
insulation at high frequencies which is not greatly 
inferior to that of natural rubber, yet at the same time 
possessing much higher damping. 


e In order to familiarize the German public with the 
benefits offered by synthetic rubber, the Farben- 
werke Bayer A.G. in Leverkusen, Germany, has 
produced a 35-minute color movie describing the 
many uses of synthetic rubber, its characteristics and 
its adaptability. 

The film shows rubber being tested, and illustrates 
its great tensile strength, its resistance, and its buoy- 
ancy. The development of synthetic rubber about 
50 years ago, in the Farbenwerke Bayer, is shown, 
as well as the historical patent application for a pro- 
cedure “to manufacture synthetic rubber.” One 
sequence demonstrates the development of a new 
rubber product, starting in the research laboratory 
and following the product through the testing 
grounds to its completion in the production depart- 
ment. 
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You get safe, easy processing, with excellent physical 
properties and good aging when you use 


AZO ZZ 


.\ 
Treated 


for 





Rubber 


OTHER ADVANTAGES OF 
AZO ZZZ-55-TT 


Rapid incorporation 
Increased dispersion 
Faster curing 

Safe processing 

Improved scorch resistance 
Lower acidity 

High apparent density 

Low moisture absorption 
High tensile strength 
Increased tear resistance 


NOTE: 

AZO rubber grade zinc oxides 
are also available as AZODOX 
(de-aerated). AZODOX has twice 
the apparent density, 

half the dry bulk. 


AZO Z2ZZ-55-TT is a superior zinc oxide for general 
use in rubber, heat treated in a controlled atmosphere, 
and also treated chemically to improve its physical 
properties and features. It can be used to advantage 
at activation levels in stocks mixed on the open mill, 
and at reinforcing levels in highly loaded Banbury 


stocks and masterbatches. 


If you have been considering the use of a 
treated zinc oxide, may we suggest that you test 
AZO ZZZ-55-TT in your most exacting recipes. 


Samples on request. 


inc sales company 


Distributors for AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO « CHICAGO ¢ ST.LOUIS ¢ NEW YORK 





MATCHED COMPONENTS 


mean Precision Extrusion Control 


D-S “Matched Component” 
Wire Line Systems 








DF snatches Component” wire Insulating 
Systems increase productivity and eliminate 
wasted capacity. From missile wire to trans- 
oceanic cable, D-S properly-designed compo- 
nents give better quality at lower cost. 


» Wire line speeds up to 4000 feet per minute 

e Reel sizes to 120” diameter 

» Complete Systems for all types of 
thermoplastic and rubber insulating lines 


Anything less than 
D-S “MATCHED COMPONENT” capacity 
is costing you money 


® Get complete details by return mail @ 


PRECISION EXTRUSION CONTROL !S OUR BUSINESS 


DAVIS- STANDARD 


7 KLIN RESEARCH AN ND cevepementt CORPORATION 





‘Sinewusanmts ic *? 
8 WATER STREET, MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 





News in Brief 


> A $5,000 award has been granted 
the American Institute for Foreign 
Trade by the Goodyear Foundation, 
a non-profit corporation supported 
by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, as part of the firm’s 
aid-to-education program. 


> Chemical Sales Co., Denver, 
Colo., has been appointed distributor 
for Antara Chemicals, a sales divi- 
sion of General Aniline & Film 
Corp., New York, N. Y. The Den- 
ver firm will distribute the line of 
surfactants, sequestering agents, 
iodophors, glycols and other prod- 
ucts manufactured by Antara. 


> A bulletin on the company’s 
portable and hand tachometers has 
been made available by Electro- 
Mechano Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. The 
instruments are for general shop and 
laboratory testing of rotational 
speeds on almost any type of equip- 
ment, and eight standard ranges are 
listed in the brochure. 


> Designed for the engineer, a new 
bulletin on “Custom Engineered 
Fabricated Silicone Rubber” has 
been issued by the Taunton Division 
of Haveg Industries, Inc., Taunton, 
Mass. It describes engineered seals 
for the aircraft, electronic and ap- 
pliance industries; precision molded 
parts, extruded parts, sheet and 
die cut parts. 


> Color difficulties arising when 
fabrics are coated with latex or used 
in contact with latex products, is 
the problem treated in the brochure 
“Gas Fading Characteristics of 
Latex Antioxidants,” made avail- 
able by the Industrial Chemicals 
Division of Pennsalt Chemicals 
Corp., Philadelphia, Penna. 


> Three new technical reports, from 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, 
Mass., describe Regal 300, Regal 
600, and Regal SRF, a new line of 
blacks introduced by the company. 
Ask for RG-103, RG-104 and RG- 
105. 


> The economic advantages and the 
usefulness of vacuum forming as a 
technique for producing plastic prod- 
ucts are covered in a new 20-page 
booklet published by the Plastics Di- 
vision of Eastman Chemical Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 260 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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in the rate? 


YOU CAN’T CONTROL THE “FLOW” OF 
TRAFFIC ON THE ROAD -- But -- YOU 
CAN CONTROL THE “FLOW” IN YOUR PLANT! 


USE 


AQUAZINC 
KC CONCENTRATE 


to separate sheet or slab stock 
and lubricate with perfect tack control 


Aquazinc KC Concentrate, a highly concentrated zinc stearate dispersion, 
is applied as a spray or dip. It does the following for you: 

. Eliminates the health and explosion hazards of dusting. 

. Eliminates the need for liners or cushions. 


. Gives smooth flowing stock plus perfect tack control 
(it’s developed especially for sheet mill or siabbed stock). 


. Readily absorbed without affecting the stock. 
. Leaves a glossy, non-greasy finish that adds appearance appeal. 


§ , A [ | N Chemical Industries, Inc. 


33 RICHDALE AVENUE, CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. 
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There is still time 
to enter your subscription 
for the 1960 Edition of 


THE RUBBER 
FORMULARY 


Issued monthly, beginning January 
1960. 

Saves time, money, effort for com- 
pounders, salesmen, research workers, 
chemists, technical writers. 


Here is the most complete com- 
pendium of elastomer compounds avail- 
able anywhere. A compact, convenient, 
permanent reference file that permits 
instant location of compounds, accord- 
ing to their properties. 


Published in monthly issues, 
each issue is furnished to the subscriber 
in the form of a package of file cards. 
These cards, containing data on a wide 
variety of compounds, are provided 
with marginal notches indexing physi- 
cal properties, base ingredients, etc. To 
find one or more compounds with spe- 
cific properties, you merely insert a 
sorting needle through the stack of 
cards. Then take your choice of form- 
ulas meeting precise specifications for 
hardness, elongation, tensile, ete. 


AON 


HAA 


Based on the number of com- 
pounds published in journals and tech- 
nical releases during past years, it is 
expected that the 1960 issues of THE 
RUBBER FORMULARY will provide 
subscribers with 1000 or more cards 
during the year. THE RUBBER 
FORMULARY for 1954 contained 
991 compounds; for 1955, 950 com- 
pounds; for 1956, 985 compounds; for 
1957, 1,178 compounds; and, for 1958, 
1,236 compounds. 


THE RUBBER FORMULARY 
is sold on an annual subscription 
basis (by calendar year) and is issued 
monthly. Each month’s issue contains 
compounds published regularly in peri- 
odicals and technical releases of sup- 
pliers to the rubber industry. Each 
shipment is accompanied by a table of 
contents (in loose leaf form) listing 
the compounds and their sources. 


PRICE: $95.00 a year 


USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER COUPON 


Special Services Section 
RUBBER AGE 

101 West 31st Street 
New York 1, New York 


[] Please enter my subscription to THE 
RUBBER FORMULARY effective 
with the January, 1960, issue at $95 
per year. 


Gentlemen: 


[] Please send me additional information 
about THE RUBBER FORMULARY. 


COMPANY . 
ADDRESS 


CITY—STATE 
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ELASTO MAG Three activity grades give you ideal 


MAGNESIUM oOxIiDe process Safety for every type of recipe 


Cut down on costly throw-away loss caused by scorch. Get better bin stability 
... better states of cure by using an activity-controlled ELASTOMAG oxide 
from Morton. Three precision activity grades of ELASTOMAG —170 (high), 
100 (medium), and 20 (low) —let you choose the oxide with a Morton Activity 
Index (MAI) that’s ideal for every stock. New ELASTOMAG Micro-Pellets 
eliminate dusting problems. No binder or treating agent is used. In the mixer, 
Micro-Pellets break down to minute particles ... provide the same superior 
dispersion as ELASTOMAG in the powdered form. 





Get new ELASTOMAG Bulletin that summarizes tests on Neo- 


FLASTOMAG prenes, Hypalon, and Fluoroelastomers. See how you can 


ee ee increase production with a new ELASTOMAG oxide. Ask your 
Morton Man for a copy now. Phone or write distributors below. 


MORTON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
110 N. Wacker Drive—Chicago 6, Illinois—Financial 6-6760 











ELASTOMAG is distributed by 


Akron Chemical Company O'Connor & Company H. M. Royal, Inc. 
255 Fountain Street 4667 N. Manor Avenue 11911 Woodruff Avenue 585 Boylston Street 
Akron, Ohio Chicago 25, Illinois Downey, California Boston 16, Massachusetts Trenton, New Jersey 


Ernest Jacoby & Company H. M. Royal, Inc. 
689 Pennington Avenue 


Phot urtesy of Chicago Rawhide Company 

















THERE's | EXUS on THE co: 


TEXUS gives manufacturers of automotive components greater 
variety and high quality in a wide range of SYNPOLS! 


Clear hot, cold and oil-extended synPo ts offer property ranges that enable the 
manufacturer to select the polymer that meets his exact requirements for cost, 
processing and performance. 

sYNPOL black masterbatches provide substantial savings in Banbury time, power 
consumption, equipment wear. They help create tougher, more durable products 

. and with seven distinct types of syNPoL black masterbatch, you can employ all 

your compounding skills and mix to your customers’ exact specifications. 

For full technical information, please write TEXUS, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y., or call JUdson 6-5220. 














WHICH SYNPOL' FITS YOUR NEEDS? 





Original SBRs for a wide variety 


HOT TYPE 1000, 1002, 1006, 1061 of applications featuring easy 
POLYMERS processability. 





For applications requiring the 


COLD TYPES 1500, 1551, 1502 quality improvements associ- 
ated with “cold” SBR. 





For the maximum in high qual- 


COLD OIL-EXTENDED 
~ 1708, 1712, 8201, 8202 ity at lower coal. 





Ready-to-use SYNPOLS Save mix- 


BLACK 
MASTERBATCH 8151, 8253, 8255, 8267 yn A Pag achieve greater 

















Pace Setter in Synthetic Rubber Technology 


TEXAS-U.S. CHEMICAL COMPANY, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. JUdson 6-5220 
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Climco Liners last longer because of their 
non-sticking quality, increased tensile 
strength and lasting flexibility. 


In addition to reducing fabric purchases, 
Climco Liners also cut production costs — 
because they separate perfectly from the 
stock, down-time due to stock adhesions is 
eiiminated. Tackiness of the stock is pre- 
served, gauges are more easily maintained 
and latitude in compounding is enlarged. 
There is no lint or ravelings with Climco 
Liners and they can be stored horizontally 
if desired. 





ILLUSTRATED 
LINER BOOKLET 


Tells all about Climco Liners 
and Linerette and how to get 
better service from liners, 
Write for your copy now. 


Since 1922 Climco Processed Liners have 
proved their worth to the rubber industry. 
Give them a trial in your plant. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Ave. « Cleveland 27, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: "BLUELINER” 


om 


PROCESSED LINERS 
Serving the Industry Since 192] 
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SILICONE NEWS from Dow Corning 


_ Pop Out Perfect Products 


Dow Corning Silicone Mold Lubricants 
Assure Finer Details, Fewer Rejects 


Toys and dolls, mats and heels, tires and tile — all kinds of rubber prod- 
ucts — pop out cleanly, time after time after time, from molds lubricated 
with Dow Corning Silicones. These silicone release agents give uniform 
stick-free release . . . assure sharp surface detail, reduce rejects to a bare 
minimum, increase profits. 


Dow Corning mold lubricants help you realize noteworthy savings, too 

practically eliminate the need for cleaning molds. In turn, mold 
service life increased. New production efficiency, 
advan- 


downtime is reduced .. . 
better looking products, lower maintenance costs, less waste . 
tages like these have led more and more molders of rubber products to 
standardize on Dow Corning silicone release agents. 


Easy and economical to use, Dow Corning mold lubricants are available in 
a variety of forms... for all types of rubber . . . for all types of molds. 


Your nearest Dow Corning office is the 
number one source for information 
and technical service on silicones. 


first in 


PT ilterelar 1. ] 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 


Water-dilutable emulsions, solvent soluble 
fluids, greaselike compounds, different 
forms for different uses. Whatever you 
make if it’s molded of rubber — 
you can count on Dow Corning develop- 
ment engineers to formulate a silicone 
mold lubricant that'll release it efficiently 
and economically! 


More Cost-Saving Silicones . . . In other 
areas of the rubber industry, too, Dow 
Corning Silicones have proved to be time 
and money savers: as electrical insulation 


for mill and mixer motors; as anti-adhesive 
coatings for bags, containers and _ inter- 
leaving; as heat-resistant paints that also 
resist weathering and corrosive atmos- 
pheres; as lubricants for ball bearings; and 
as Silastic” gums and bases for compound- 
ing silicone rubber stocks to meet severe 
performance requirements. For more infor- 
mation about silicone release agents or 
other silicones for the rubber industry, 
write Dow Corning, Dept. 7807. 


Dow Corning CORPORATION 


MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 


DALLAS LOS ANGELES NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
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coos ANEW 
INDUSTRY 

IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 


The most recent inventions and experiences 
of Godfrey L. Cabot Inc., who supplied the 
know-how, and the Royal Sulphuric Acid Works 
Ketjen Ltd. have resulted in many new features 
in carbon black plant construction. 
Revolutionary for this industry is the abundant 
use of stainless steel whereby an end-product 

is obtained with extremely low grit content. 
The two units are equipped with ready to 

start spare engines and the power and steam 
required are generated in the plant, 

assuring continuous and uninterrupted 
operation so essential for uniform quality. 


FROM THE COUNTRY OF THE BLACK KETJEN CARBON NOW SERVES THE RUBBER INDUSTRY. 
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With this plant 
Ketjen Carbon Ltd. 
became a pioneer 
in an entirely new 
industry for the 
Netherlands. 

After a successful 


start-up on 
April 24, 1960, 
this 24.000 t/yr 
plant is now 

in production of 


KETJENBLACK SRF 
while in the course of this summer 
two recently developed types 
KETJENBLACK CR 
an oil black which replaces channel 
black and 
KETJENBLACK LHI 
a modified ISAF with attractive novel 
characteristics, will also be available. 


vy 
OP) 
SALES OFFICE: 
NEDERLANDSCH 
VERKOOPKANTOOR 


_ VOOR CHEMISCHE 


PRODUCTEN N.V., 


63, MAURITSKADE 

AMSTERDAM - HOLLAND P.O.B. 4038 
TELEPHONE 54322 - TELEX 12270 
TELEGR. CHEMICALS 
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Remarkable present... amazing future! 


Flexible urethane foams alone are sure to pass 
the 100-million-pound mark in 1960. And they are 
only a part of the story. What limits can you place 
on materials that cut 82 tons from an atomic sub- 
marine’s weight; protect missile components against 
heat damage to 6000° F.; are preferred by jet air- 
craft and automobile manufacturers for insulation and 
cushioning; make foam mattresses as economical as in- 
nersprings; promise 20-year house paints and 100,000- 
mile-tread automobile tires? 


Ethylene and Propylene Oxides, Glycols, Dichlorides, Carbonates 
SURFONIC® Surface-Active Agents *« Ethanolamines * Morpholine 
N-Alkyl Morpholines + Polyethylene and Polypropylene Glycols 
Piperazine « Piperazine Salts + Nonyl Phenol + Caustic Soda 


HOUSTON + NEW YORK + CHICAGO - CLEVELAND + CHARLOTTE + LOS ANGELES 


Jefferson offers new polyethers made to rigid ure- 
thane specifications with emphasis on low unsaturation, 
low water content, low ash, low acid numbers, and con- 
trolled pH. Also available are excellent catalysts for 
flexible, semi-rigid and rigid urethane foams 
N-methylmorpholine, N-ethylmorpholine, and the in- 
teresting amine, N, N’-dimethylpiperazine. For a part- 
ner in developing better urethane products, contact... 
Jefferson Chemical Company, Inc., 1121 Walker Ave- 
nue, P. O. Box 303, Houston 1, Texas. 


JEFFERSON 
of 5 For. 





Sees It 


by Kenneth J. Soule 


Do-It-Yourself Baseball 


An interesting gadget has appeared on the home 
baseball scene this spring, which might well lead to a 
whole new crop of “bonus babies” in the not too dis- 
tant future. 

The device in question is called a “live action net,” 
or “pitch back,” and consists of a frame of tubular 
steel, with a tightly stretched net of nylon inside it. 
Sort of a specialized trampoline. In use the frame is 
propped up in a near perpendicular position and a 
ball thrown or bounced against the net. The speed 
and direction of the rebound can be infinitely varied, 
depending on the velocity and angle of the original 
pitch. Thus, one or more enterprising young ball 
players can practice pitching, catching hard grounders 
or tricky fly balls, etc., etc., as long and as diligently 
as they have a mind to. 

Three sizes are available—the 30” x 30” at $4.95, 
the 36” x 36” “Little League Size” for $6.95, and the 
42” x 48” for about $10! Any of these should be a 
bargain for doting papas who might be delighted to 
get out of the job of trying to keep up with their tire- 
less young sons, or who would merely welcome the 
chance to spare the family garage from the endless 
rebound of baseballs. 


Cross-Country Saga 


Rudyard Kipling, in his classic poem “Boots,” im- 
mortalized the rhythmic cadence, as well as the grind- 
ing monotony, of British infantry feet slogging their 
way through 30 odd miles per day, day after day. This 
spring two Royal Air Force sergeants put on their own 
modern version of “boots movin’ up and down again” 
as they relentlessly hiked from West to East, across 
the United States. 

The walkathon started April 12 at the Golden Gate 
Bridge in San Francisco, when Flight Sgt. Patrick Mo- 
loney (age 34) and Staff Sgt. Mervyn Evans (33), both 
paratroopers, set their sights for New York City. To 
add a measure of zest to the jaunt, Dr. Barbara Moore, 
a 56 year old Russian-born British lady vegetarian left 
S. F. about the same time, vowing to reach New York 
first. All three contestants had done a great deal of 
long-distance hiking, particularly in England, prior to 
the American expedition. 
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As most readers will remember from the extensive 
newspaper and magazine coverage, the trampers en- 
countered every kind of weather and hiking condition— 
including desert heat, freezing temperatures, torrential 
rains, near gale winds, etc., etc. However, the three 
pushed steadily on with the sergeants inexorably inch- 
ing ahead, so that by the time the lady doctor reached 
Brazil (Indiana) she was more than 500 miles in ar- 
rears. At this point she was unluckily bumped by an 
auto, and needed a two-day hospital rest. Meanwhile 
the soldiers plowed on, reaching the N. Y. C. Coliseum 
in 66 days, 4 hours, and 17 minutes. This is indubitably 
a new record. 

The best previous times listed in the books were 
A. L. Monteverde’s 1929 crossing in 7912 days, and 
Edward Weston’s 1910 hike from L. A. to New York 
in 77 days. The British sergeants smashed both rec- 
ords; a beautifully planned and most courageously 
carried out campaign. Our heartiest congratulations 
to all concerned! 

A couple of sidelights which may be of interest: The 
sponsors of the winning team were ITS Rubber Ltd. 
of Petersfield, which makes the “Commando” rubber 
soles and heels incorporated in standard British army 
combat footwear, and which the sergeants wore on this 
hike. Also Hall and Sons, Stoke Golding, makers of 
“Indestructible” 100 per cent nylon socks, the sergeants’ 
choice as well. Apparently an excellent combination— 
“look ma, no blisters!” Incidentally, the original soles 
lasted all the way—only casualties, one pair of rubber 
heels. 

It was most appropriate that Britons should capture 
the new record since Edward Weston in 1879 walked 
550 miles in England in 141 hours and 41 minutes. 
For this he was awarded the Astley belt as “the world’s 
champion walker.” In 1910, at 71, his 3,483 mile 
jaunt from L. A. to New York City was at an aver- 
age rate of 45.6 miles per day, almost the exact rate 
clocked by the new champs. In the intervening 50 
years the road builders have knocked about 480 miles 
from the coast-to-coast distance by straightening out 
many of the curves. 


Magnetism Plus 


Magnetism is a pretty complex subject and this 
hardly seems the time or place to demonstrate how 
much (or how little) I know about it. The main reason 
for bringing it up at all is to comment briefly on sev- 
eral distinctly different processes noted in the literature 
on the subject, which still have a common background. 

The first is the transfer of ferrous parts at fast speeds 
from one place to another. The objects being carried 
are supported on conveyor belts of various kinds— 
rubber, plastic, non-magnetic metal, etc.—but held in 
place during their journeys by the magnetic force ex- 
erted by permanent non-electric magnets placed un- 
derneath the belting. Savings in time, space, and ma- 
terial are three basic claims made for this type of auto- 
mation. It is also said that working and safety condi- 
tions are improved by the use of such installations. 
Eye-catching examples are the handling of “tin” cans 
on a conveyor traveling through right angle turns and 
down perpendicular runs from one floor to another, 
and finally to the point where they are filled. Also, 
the conveyance of all sizes and shapes of ferrous stamp- 
ings, sheets, etc., to and through dip, spray, coating, 
and baking operations by means of simple made-to- 
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order racks which hold the objects securely with non- 
electric permanent magnets, doing away with the need 
for cumbersome and awkward pin hooks, special holes, 
ae 

Competent engineers would no doubt be familiar 
with several concerns which deal in such non-electric 
magnets. We, personally, have no such knowledge or 
interest. We happen to have looked over some of the 
trade literature of Eriez Mfg. Co., Erie, Penna., and 
found it interesting. They claim to be “pioneers, and 
the world’s largest producer of permanent non-electric 
magnetic equipment for industry.” 

The second instance noted was in Esso Oilways, 
(March, 1960). We suspect that this is similar in con- 
siderable degree to some of the work noted above, but 
let’s not quibble. The process is described as “a new 
coolant cleaning system, developed by the Barnes Drill 
Co., Rockford, Ill.” The purpose is to remove im- 
purities, which gradually build up in the oil used to 
coo! sheet-steel, from the cold rolling mills. These 
contaminants cause pits and flaws in the surface of the 
sheet. 

The solution developed proved to be a magnetic 
separator unit through which the oil was passed. In 
this unit a rotating inner drum had been made mag- 
netically attractive by passing it over permanent mag- 
nets. As the oil to be cleaned flowed over the drum, 
the small ferrous contaminants were attracted to it and 
removed, as well as a large portion of the “tramp oil” 
picked up in process. This oil is not magnetic but, 
being more viscous than the coolant oil, tended to ad- 
here to the ferrous particles. Q.E.D. everything came 
clean. 

Item number three: “The NEW combination hot 
plate and magnetic stirrer, designed and manufactured 
by E. H. Sargeant and Co., Springfield, N. J.” Source 
of information: an advertisement in “The Indicator,” 
May, 1960. The hot plate has a stainless steel case 
and a cast aluminum top plate, but at the moment our 
chief attention concerns the stirrer. This seems to 
involve two parts. One, the heavy duty stirring motor, 
with speed controlled by a rheostat if desired, and two, 
the 1% and 1% inch molded Teflon-covered stirring 
bars. Sounds like a scientifically practical, as well as 
a muscle saving, way to stir up hot solutions without 
wasting a lot of time over a hot hot-plate. 


The Ladies Bless ‘Em! 


Now for the fourth and last exhibit of applied mag- 
netism. These are small, almost petite, items, but they 
could easily prove to be much more important than 
all the others put together. In a word, they are ear- 
rings. Not the ordinary ear squeezing, tension pro- 
ducing garden variety, but magnetic earrings. In use 
a separate, smali magnetic piece is held behind the ear 
lobe while the jeweled or ornamented portion is placed 
on top of the same ear lobe. Presto—magnetism se- 
curely and painlessly holds each and every such ear- 


ring in its appointed place until its lovely wearer de- 
cides to take it off. 

Imagine: No more worry over lost jewelry of this 
type, no more scrounging around under theater seats 
or church pews, or beneath someone’s dining table. 
But, above all, the elimination once and for all of 
five hundred million woman hours of nagging irrita- 
tion and nervous tension. This could well be the small 
but potent sedative needed to start the world back on 
the long, long, road toward sanity and world peace 
again! 


Cool Construction 


Although several of the materials currently being 
used in the building trade have been so employed for 
hundreds of years, the ones which are perhaps the 
oldest are ice and snow. 

The chief proponents of the ice and snow “bungalow” 
have always been the Eskimos. While certain of their 
tribes have constructed winter homes of stone, chinked 
with moss and covered with ice and snow, others have 
relied entirely upon blocks cut from ice or packed snow. 
This has applied not only to individual houses, but 
also to community dwellings accomodating as many 
as 40 or 50 persons. Since this has been going on 
for at least as far back as the 14th Century, it would 
seem to indicate that such types of structures were ade- 
quate for the purposes intended. In fact, the Eskimos 
may even have been quite happy about the entire 
igloo situation. 

Be that as it may, it seems no more than fair to re- 
port to all Eskimos listening—and anyone else inter- 
ested—that the “great white brother,” is making a 
project out of improving the technique of handling 
ice and snow for building purposes, (whether it needs 
it or not). According to a recent item in Ind. and 
Eng. Chem., M.1.T.’s Ice Research Laboratory has de- 
veloped ways to make stronger and more useful ice, 
which have “exciting possibilities.” These involve the 
addition of 15 percent sawdust, which is said to triple 
the tensile strength of ice, or the use of 4 percent 
Fiberglass, which brings about a tenfold increase in the 
tensile. Also noted is the intriguing statement that a 
study is under way to see if processing with alcohols 
and other lubricating agents would make the ice grains 
fit together in a denser structure. 

Just how all this upper strata scientific activity will 
affect the Eskimos is very questionable. My own un- 
studied opinion—based on the small number of intimate 
friends I have among these people—is that they will 
say “Ugh glub dub” (which being roughly translated; 
very roughly indeed) means, “We couldn’t care less.” 
But on second thought, maybe some of the younger 
members of the tribe will say, “Icky acky wacky,” 
or, “Let’s not be hasty, this subject may bear further 
investigation.” 

So, there you are! Proving that Science is active 
even in the frozen North; and that all Eskimos are 
not necessarily strong and silent, as reputed. 
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SCOVILLS NEW 13 FUEL 
COUPLING MEETS AL 
VITAL REQUIREMENT 


Before you re-order fuel oil couplings, 


ance against these 3 vital requirements. 


: Do they offer economical, trouble-free operation? 
Scovill was the first to design and manufacture 
couplings for modern hose —and is, today, the 
nation’s leading supplier of fuel oil and gas 
pump couplings. Scovill has more first-hand, 
practical knowledge on correct application, use 
and maintenance of hose couplings than any 
other supplier. The new 1°” coupling by Scovill 
has positive, permanent anchorage. Its ferrules 
are of high strength, cold drawn copper alloy 
with straight sides that parallel the hose body. 
Both sections have wide octagonal facets for 
tightening with ordinary wrenches. Scovill’s 
Full-Flow design permits uninterrupted flow 


and assures mechanical strength of entire 


it will pay to match their perform- 


Here’s how Scovill meets them .. . 


assembly. Are they available for immediate 
delivery? Scovill maintains the industry’s widest 
network of sales offices and warehousing facili- 
ties. A full stock of couplings is always on hand 
—from *;’’ to 3” in fuel oil couplings . . . and 
all standard sizes in gas pump couplings. All 
orders for couplings are shipped without delay 


Is fast 


anywhere in the U. S. or Canada! 


service and expert advice available? Scovill main- 
tains the largest —and finest —sales force in the 
industry; they are ready to serve you when 
and where you want. For details, write: Scovill 
Manufacturing Company, Industrial Couplings 
Division, Waterbury 20, Conn. 


Sa EES Ss 


Hose couplings by SCOVILL 


MAIN OFFICE: 99 MILL STREET, WATERBURY, CONN. + CLEVELAND: 4635 W. 160TH ST. + GREENSBORO: 1108 EAST WENDOVER AVENUE + HOUSTON: 2323 UNIVERSITY BLVD. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 434 BRANNAN STREET « TORONTO: 334 KING STREET, EAST 





RUBBER TRENDS 


by The Economist Intelligence Unit, Ltd. 


RUBBER TRENDS is a quarterly bulletin 
for all those concerned with rubber, whether 
as a manufacturer, dealer or producer. The 
bulletin provides regular analysis of the 
main factors affecting the supply and con- 
sumption of both natural and synthetic rub- 
ber. It does not duplicate information 
already available elsewhere; the emphasis 
throughout is on long term studies of rub- 
ber trends. 


RUBBER TRENDS is prepared and edited 
in London by The Economist Intelligence 
Unit, Ltd. Analysis and research in London 
are supplemented by reports from expert 
correspondents in the world’s key consuming 
and producing areas. Associated with the 
famed London “Economist” the EIU is the 
largest international business and industrial 
research firm of its size and reputation serv- 
ing major world markets. 


RUBBER TRENDS appears four times a 
year and is available at the annual subscrip- 
tion fee of $90, which includes airmail post- 
age. Additional subscriptions (within the 
same company) are $15, also including air- 
mail postage. 


Each issue reports on 
@ The World Balance 
@ Trends in Consuming Countries 
@ Market Reports 
General Notes 
Statistics 
Plus Two Special Features 


Special features in recent issues 
covered: 


@ Russian production and consumption 
Prospects for UK consumption 
Prospects for consumption in France 
Rubber industry in Ceylon 
Trend in West German consumption 


® Indonesian rubber industry 


Some of these reports have already been ac- 
knowledged by authorities as the most com- 
plete and authentic yet to appear. Special at- 
tention is paid to the synthetic rubber field. 


101 West 31st Street 
New York 1, N. Y. 


send 


coupon 
toda 
y Name 
Company 
Street 
City ... 














Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc. 


Date 


[_] Please enter our subscription to RUBBER TRENDS as 


follows: 
this [] One subscription at $90 

[ ] additional subscriptions at $15 each. 
[ ] Please send a sample copy of RUBBER TRENDS. 
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R. D. Wood Plastic Laminating Press 
produces superior sheets 
with minimum “idle” time 


Plastic sheets with superior surface finish, uniform thickness 
and exceptional strength characteristics result every time 

you laminate, cure or polish with a Wood Press. So regularly, 
in fact, that you take superior performance for granted. 

But here’s a Wood that gives you an added bonus—savings 
in time! While the press is closed, curing ten-sheet packages, 
ten additional packages can be prepared for processing and 
inserted in alternate openings of the 20-opening elevator. 
Dual operation speeds loading and unloading . . . keeps press 
in constant operation. No down time. No lost motion. 

A natural for every plastics manufacturer. 
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YOUR 
WINNING NUMBERS! 


For superior wear resistance, 
Carbomix® 3762 SAF black masterbatch 
will win everytime! 


Carbomix” 3762 is composed of: 
100 parts rosin acid emulsified polymer (COPO 1500) 


40 parts super abrasion furnace black 
5 parts highly aromatic processing oil 
1.25 parts staining stabilizer 
When an oil extended black masterbatch is desired, choose Carbomix® 3763. It is 


composed of: 


100 parts mixed rosin and fatty acid emulsified polymer (COPO 1712) 
55 parts super abrasion furnace black 
37.5 parts highly aromatic extending oil 
7.5 parts highly aromatic processing oil 


1.25 parts staining stabilizer 


Carbomix" 3762 and 3763 are superior masterbatches designed for you to provide 
rigid high quality specification products. 
Copolymer’s unique dispersant-free Carbomix® process provides these black 
masterbatches with the ultimate in physical properties not obtainable by dry 
mixing. 

In addition, these masterbatches offer the mixing economies you have 

; grown to expect from all Carbomix® masterbatches. 
The complete story may be obtained by calling Copolymer or, better yet, asking us 


to send a sample so you may discover—in your own plant—the superior qualities found 


in these winning numbers. 


WOJr RUBBER & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Phone Elgin 5-5655 P.O. Box 2591, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


SALES OFFICES: Chicago, Illinois * Atlanta, Georgia * Philadelphia, Pennsylvania * Hartford, Connecticut * Akron, Ohio 
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REMEDY MANY TIRE MOLD RELEASE HEADACHES 


Today you can simplify and lower the cost of inside 


and outside tire paint formulations, including tread 
release agents—with a versatile line of silicone oils 
perfected by your UNION CARBIDE Silicones Man 
It includes: 
L-522 Silicone as a base for inside tire paint 
using Bag-O-Matic technique. 
The same silicone for outside paint. Does not 
interfere with knitting. 
LE-45 Silicone diluted to 1% or less, sprayed 
or swabbed in mold, for sure release of intri- 
cate tread designs. Or, LE-46 Silicone —the 
only stable emulsion made from high viscosity 
silicone fluid. It can be diluted up to 30% 


Unlocking the secrets of silicones 
Rubber, Monomers, Resins, Oils and Emulsions 


“Union Carbide”’ is a registered trademark of UCC. 


more than emulsions made from lower vis- 

cosity oils. 

All these UNION CARBIDE silicones prevent residue 
build-up in molds, keep patterns cleaner. They are 
heat-stable and do not cause soot, smoke, or flam- 
mability problems. 

Your Silicones Man can help with your mold re- 
lease problems in tires, mechanical rubber goods, 
plastics, many other fields. Contact one of the offices 
of The C. P. Hall Co., or write Dept. RG-4004, Sili- 
cones Division, Union Carbide Corporation, 270 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: 
Union Carbide Canada Limited, Bakelite Division, 
Toronto 12. 


Ay SILICONES 
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PRECISION 
CALENDERS 


ADAMSON UNITED 


Whether the project calls for supplying all mills, 
calenders, presses and associated machinery for a 
completely new and modern rubber or plastics 
plant, or a single unit for a new process, you'll 
find Adamson United equipment offers the most 
efficient design and up-to-date operating features 
for today’s production requirements. Our full line 
of modern rubber and plastics calendering equip- 
ment is an outstanding example. 


Adamson calenders are skillfully engineered for 
production of close tolerance, high quality mate- 
rial at high speed. Standard sizes range from 
8” x 16” laboratory models to large production 
units with rolls measuring 36” x 92”. Various types 
include 2, 3 and 4 rolls; vertical, 120 degree, 


AUTOCLAVES 


inverted-L, Z-type, cascade, inclined and others. 
The unit illustrated is a 3-roll, 120-degree, con- 
necting gear-type calender equipped with roll 
crossing. Adamson calenders are also available 
with such precision operating features as roll 
bending, zero clearance, flood lubrication, drilled 
rolls, anti-friction bearings and pinion-stand drive. 
With a complete line of accessory equipment for 
continuous processing, Adamson United is pre- 
pared to handle any rubber or plastics calendering 
problem you may have. Our engineering staff is 
at your service —to recommend the unit best 
suited to your needs, or to develop special equip- 
ment to meet your specific requirements. Write 
or call for complete details — without obligation. 


SON ONITED 


730 CARROLL STREET, AKRON 4, OHIO 


Subsidiary of United Engineering and Foundry Company 
Plants at Pittsburgh, Vandergrift, Wilmington, Youngstown, Canton 
7076 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF BASIC MACHINERY FOR THE RUBBER, PLASTICS AND PLYWOOD INDUSTRIES 
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Gemiyo-det 


assures savings In 
shipping, storage 
and handling 


You can save many ways with Gentro-Jet, 

General Tire’s steam-whipped SBR-carbon black 
masterbatch. Shipped on neat, easy-to-handle skids, 
Gentro-Jet takes less floor space and eliminates the 
problems of loose black, irregular bales of rubber and 
drums of oil stacked for use. 


Gentro-Jet is ready for the banbury—ready to help you 
increase profits, product quality and plant efficiency. 
Write for details and valuable literature today. 


Creating Progress Through Chemistry 


Gentro-Jet Black Masters offer: 
Increased tire tread life « Faster proccessing / (epienl Livtition \ 
Cleaner in-plant operation e Selection of types 
to meet your needs G E | E RA L j 


THE GEWERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
CHEMICAL DIVISION - AKRON, OHIO 


Chemicals for the rubber, paint, paper, textile. plastics and other industries: GENTRO SBR rubber 

GENTRO-JET b/ack masterbatch * GEN-FLO styrene-butadiene /atices ¢ GEN-TAC viny/ pyridine 

/Jatex © GENTHANE po/yurethane e/astomer * ACRI-FLO styrene-acrylic latices © VYGEN PVC resins 
® KURE-BLEND TMTD masterbatch * KO-BLEND /nso/ub/e su/fur masterbatch 





COLUMBIAN’S 








NEOMEXG 00 


... an oil furnace black in the HAF 
fineness range with lowered car- 
bon structure that develops normal 
modulus as opposed to the high 
modulus characteristic of oil fur- 
mace carbons . produces 
compounded physica! properties 
comparable to channel black. . 
with a cure rate similar to furnace 
carbons. NEOTEX 100 was created 
for truck tires, off-the road tire 
treads, carcass stocks and high 
grade mechanicals 








NEOTEX30 


an oil furnace black in the ISAF 
fineness range . which also pro- 
duces normal modulus. NEOTEX 
130 develops good tensiles, high 
elongation and lower Shore Hard- 
ness. properties which may be 
utilized in passenger treads to pro- 
vide improved ride and low noise 
while maintaining a good wear 
level. NEOTEX 130 may also be used 
to replace some usage of ISAF 
and channel black for improved 
properties in natural rubber truck 
and passenger tire applications. 





NEOTEXGISO 


...an oil furnace black in the SAF 
fineness range with lowered car- 
bon structure. NEOTEX 150 pro- 
duces the highest tensiles of all 
available rubber carbons...makes 
possible normal modulus, high 
elongations and lower Shore Hard- 
ness compounds. These properties, 
in passenger treads, give the best 
combination of ride, low noise and 
tread wear. NEOTEX 150 is the 
tailor-made carbon for the Black 
Rubber process. 
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Columbian pioneered in the development 
of a series of normal modulus reinforcing 
oil furnace carbons. This progress resulted 
from experience gained in the production 
of Statex B from oil—the first carbon 
black to deviate from the high structure 
and high modulus that usually charac- 
terize oil furnace blacks. 


Now Columbian’s NEOTEX series makes 
available to the compounder, carbons 
that provide high tensile, normal modulus 
and lower hardness . . . leading the way 
to higher quality products, both in tires 


COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY «7 


and industrial rubber goods. Most 
important, NEOTEX makes a major 
contribution to improved noise and 
ride properties while maintaining 
good tire wear. 

NEOTEX blacks, in commercial quan- 
tities including bulk shipments, are 
available from Columbian producing 
facilities in the United States. Orders of 
any size will be shipped immediately. 
Get the full story by contacting your 
Columbian representative or by writing 
... today! 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Expansion and Modernization Protect Your 


The demand for quality carbon black by the rubber indus- 
try, both here and abroad, has reached a record-breaking 
level. And within the next few years, this demand is ex- 
pected to increase even further. To keep pace with these 


carbon black requirements, Witco-Continental is engaged 
in a major expansion program to increase the Company’s 
production capacity 50 per cent. New plants are being 
constructed in California, France and Italy, while a new 
plant in The Netherlands has now been completed. New 
additions also have recently been completed for present 
facilities in Oklahoma and Louisiana. Naturally, new 
laboratories are also being built to assure Witco-Con- 
tinental customers the finest technical and other services. 


Louisiana: Newly completed production 
facilities for 25,000,000 Ibs per year have 
just been brought on stream at Westlake 
to help meet the demand for premium 
quality carbon blacks, 


Oklahoma: The new facilities which were added to the Ponca City plant 
in 1959 increased production at this site by 25,000,000 Ibs per year. This 
new addition has fully instrumented production controls as do all Wit- 


co-Continental plants. 
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‘CARBON BLACK DOLLAR at Witco-Continental 


Europe: Steadily increasing demands for Witco-Continental carbon blacks California: The first carbon black plant ever 
have led the company to establish plants, laboratories, and sales offices on the to be built on the West Coast will be con- 
Continent. A 30,000,000-lb-per-year plant has been completed at Rotterdam, structed by Witco-Continental. Located at 
The Netherlands. A 56,000,000-lb-per-year plant is under construction at Bakersfield, California, it will produce 
Bordeaux, France, and a new 60,000.000-lb-per-year plant is under construc- 30,000,000 Ibs of oil furnace grade blacks per 
tion in Trecate, Italy. year. This photograph of the new oil furnace 
addition at Ponca City, Oklahoma is similar 
to the plant being constructed in California. 


. WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. - 
eJ CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 


122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in: Chicago + Boston « Akron « Atlanta « Houston « Los Angeles + San Francisco * Toronto and Mon- 
treal, Canada « London and Manchester, England « Glasgow, Scotland « Rotterdam, The Netherlands « Paris, France. 


Montreal, Quebec, Can, 


Rotterdam, The Netherlands 


@ Paris, France 


Chicago, 111... 3 
Akron, Ohio 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@  bakerstield, calif, Ponca City, Okla. 


? 


Sunray, Tex. @) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


a ; Trecate, oe * 
Eunice, N. M. ©) Atlanta, Ga. f atike 


Westlake, La. 
Houston, Tex. I on : a 











Naugatuck RECLAIM 


Investigate these advantages of RECLAIM 
for adhesives 


In adhesive applications by the dozens, you can do the 
job at least as well, often better, and frequently reduce 
your costs by the use of Naugatuck Reclaimed Rubber 
especially processed for adhesive applications. Investigate 
these important advantages: 

Shorter mixing 


Stable low cost High uniformity 


time Faster processing Excellent aging characteris- 


tics Good resistance to heat flow Good sprayability 


High stability Good film tack Good adhesion 
to a wide variety of materials, including metals, fabric 
and wood. 

The variety of Naugatuck Reclaimed Rubbers available, 
including low-staining grades for such applications as 
pressure-sensitive tape, is fully described in Naugatuck’s 
informative booklet, “Reclaimed Rubber.”’ Send for your 


copy today. 


Naugatuck Chemical 





Rubber Chemicals - Synthetic Rubber - Plastics - Agricultural Chemicals - Reclaimed Rubber - Latices - 


632 


eee ° 711B Elm Street 
Division of United States Rubber Company Nnougatuck, ri 


CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co.. Ltd. Elmira, Ontario - CABLE: Rubexport, N.Y. 
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Naugatuck PARACRIL OZO 


THE OIL-RESISTANT, OZONE-RESISTANT NITRILE RUBBER 
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Great new advance In addition to color, PARACRIL OZO offers such advantages as: 
in wire jacket rubber @ significantly superior ozone resistance 


@ excellent resistance to fuels, oils, and solvents 
Now you can give your wire and cable jacketing new resistance @ exceptional abrasion resistance 

to cuts and abrasion, superior resistance to attack by oils and @ high physical properties 

soivents, outstanding new resistance to weather and ozone... @ good flame resistance 


and enjoy all the benefits of color, too. . 
Try new PARACRIL OZO. See why it offers makers and users of 
, : eae i le j t 
Color code for fast, unerring identification ...color for smart, not only wire and cable jackets, but of rubber products by the 
; ‘ hundreds a host of valuable new selling possibilities. For more 
modern appearance ...to call attention...to hide...to add ; s ; , 
information, for samples, for technical assistance with a present 
solid new sales appeal. Because PARACRIL” OZO takes and retains or proposed application, contact your Naugatuck representative 


any color you desire, permanently. or the address below today. 


Naugatuck Chemical 


Division of United States Rubber Company noccarweke Connecticut 





Rubber Chemicals - Synthetic Rubber - Plastics - Agricultural Chemicals - Reclaimed Rubber - Latices - CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Elmira, Ontario CABLE: Rubexport, WY 





Naugatuck DELAC-S 


FROM AWORLD LEADER IN RUBBER CHEMICALS 
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POWDERED COMMERCIAL PRODUCT NEW IMPROVED DELAC-S 
Bad caking and fall through, uneven dispersion. No caking, minimum fall through, more thorough 
Incorporation time, I'45"’. dispersion. Incorporation time, 45”’. 





New improved DELAC-S gives 
easier processing—faster dispersion 








As the above pictures illustrate, new improved DELAC"-S decrease incorporation time 

delayed action accelerator speeds and simplifies process- minimize fall through 

ing, disperses more readily and thoroughly for maximum eliminate back roll and Banbury rotor caking 

effectiveness. The high strength, fast cure rate, and excellent scorch 
Developed after many months of research and experi- safety for which DELAC-s has been known remain 

ment to overcome the mixing and dispersion difficulties unchanged. Learn more about the new advantages this 

encountered with the present commercial sulfenamides, superior delayed action accelerator offers in both natural 

new improved DELAC-S makes it possible to... and synthetic rubbers. See your Naugatuck Representative 


obtain improved dispersion or write today for Bulletin 234. 


Naugatuck Chemical 


Division of United States Rubber Company ~ sso ony Sicvamuans 





Rubber Chemicals - Synthetic Rubber - Plastics - Agricultural Chemicals - Reclaimed Rubber - Latices - CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals Division. Dominion Rudder Co.. Ltd., Elmira, Ontario - CABLE: Rubexport. N.Y. 
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By A. P. METZGER and 0. W. HAMILTON 


Battelle Memorial Institute 
Columbus 1, Ohio 


of Linear 
Polyethylene 


A method for measuring viscosity under simulated processing conditions 


grows, the number of polymers available com- 

mercially increases at a bewildering rate. From 
this broad spectrum of olefin polymers, the processor 
must select the material which can be fabricated most 
readily to give a satisfactory product. That is, both 
the quality of the product and the processability of 
the polymer must be considered. 

Density and melt index are the properties most of- 
ten used for classifying polyethylenes. The density 
value is important because it is indicative of many 
other physical properties, for example stiffness and 
softening point. On the other hand, melt index, which 
is a measure of relative fluidity, is of only limited use- 
fulness. It may even be misleading if polymers of 
similar melt index are compared on this basis alone. 
This is unfortunate since some criterion of the flow 
behavior is of primary importance to the processor. 

The properties as well as the appearance of the 
product will, of course, be influenced by the process- 
ing technique. With experience, many physical prop- 
erties can nonetheless be predicted with reasonable 
accuracy from density values. However, the ease of 
processing is more elusive, and there is no simple way 
to define this characteristic. 

The processability of polymers is largely dependent 
on melt viscosity which, in turn, is a reflection of the 
molecular structure. Of course, the operating con- 
ditions, such as temperature and pressure, will also 
affect the viscosity. It is the purpose of this paper to 
discuss the limitations of certain commonly accepted 
test methods and to illustrate the differences that can 
be expected in the flow behavior of commercial high- 
density polyethylenes. 


A KNOWLEDGE OF the polymerization of olefins 


Factors Affecting Melt Viscosity 


Polyethylene, like other thermoplastics, is processed 
and fabricated by the application of heat and pressure. 
An understanding of the rheological behavior of the 
molten polymer is necessary for evaluations of fabri- 
cating performance, as well as for designs of process- 
ing machines. Among molecular parameters which 
affect the melt flow of polymers, the molecular weight 
is perhaps most widely recognized. As the average 
molecular weight is increased, the melt viscosity is also 
increased. In fact, the logarithm of the viscosity at 
zero shear is a linear function of the square root of 
the average molecular weight (J). 

This relationship, however, is valid only for poly- 
mers prepared in the same manner. Thus, poly- 
ethylenes of the same average molecular weight pre- 
pared by different polymerization procedures may be- 
have entirely differently in processing equipment, due 
to the influence of other molecular parameters on melt 
viscosity. The viscosity of long-chain linear polymers, 
for example, changes greatly with increases in shear 
stress. Polymers having a branched structure are 
more symmetrical and, therefore, less likely to orient 
when sheared. As a result, the branched polymers 
show less change in viscosity when sheared. 

In addition to molecular weight and the amount of 
chain branching, another molecular parameter affect- 
ing melt viscosity is the molecular weight distribution. 


Note: This paper was presented at the 16th Annual Technical 
rg Society of Plastics Engineers, Chicago, Ill., January 
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Pseudo plastic 
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FIG. 1—Typical flow curves show the linear pattern for Newtonian 
liquids contrasted with the curves for non-Newtonian fluids. 


It has been reported (/) that a sample with a broad 
distribution of molecular weight has a lower viscosity 
than a sample of similar weight—average molecular 
weight having a narrow distribution. In other words, 
the sample with a broad distribution has a larger, low 
molecular weight component acting as plasticizer. 

Besides the effect of molecular weight on melt vis- 
cosity, the processability of the polymer depends also 
on such things as temperature, and die or mold geom- 
etry. The decrease of zero shear viscosity, with an 
increase in temperature, is well known. For a narrow 
temperature range, this relationship can usually be 
represented by an Arrhenius plot (/, 2 and 3). The 
effect of die geometry on flow behavior has also been 
investigated (4, 5 and 6), but the interrelationships of 
geometry, shear stress and molecular structure on vis- 
cosity are still not clearly understood. 


Theoretical Aspects of Rheology 


The theoretical aspects of polymer rheology have 
been covered by numerous articles (3,6, 7 and 8) and 
need not be repeated in detail here. Nevertheless, an 
appreciation of certain fundamental differences in flow 
characteristics will lead to a better understanding of 
polymer behavior. In the simplest type of idealized 
flow, the shear rate bears a linear relationship to 
shear stress. Expressed in another way, this means 
that, if the amount of material flowing at a given tem- 
perature and pressure is known, the quantity flowing 
at the same temperature but at any other pressure 
can be predicted. The constant of proportionality be- 
tween shear rate and shear stress is called the vis- 
cosity coefficient. 

Fluids exhibiting this behavior are known as New- 
tonian liquids. Unfortunately, the flow behavior of 
most polymer-melts deviates from that simple relation- 
ship. Such more complex materials are called non- 
Newtonian fluids. Obviously, the ratio of shear rate 
to shear stress is not a constant in their case; that 
is, their viscosity changes. Determinations made at 
one set of conditions cannot be used for predicting 
values at other conditions. Ryder (9) gives data show- 
ing the effect of shear rate on the apparent viscosity 
of a linear polyethylene. Figure 1 illustrates these 
facts graphically. 
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Since the exact shape of the flow curves depends 
on the molecular structure of the polymer, it is evi- 
dent that the curves for polyethylene made by differ- 
ent processes probably will not coincide and may 
even cross each other. Furthermore, flow rates 
measured at low shear stresses cannot be related easily 
to shear rates encountered at the high shear stresses 
of most commercial processing machines. It is then 
not surprising to find that melt index values have little 
significance. Data will be given later to illustrate this 
fact. 

Viscosity of a dilute solution of the polymer is fre- 
quently used as an indication of its molecular weight. 
However, the solution viscosity is a function of the 
root-mean-square of sizes of the molecules in solution. 
The viscosity is dependent, therefore, on solvent effi- 
ciency and temperature, as well as on molecular 
length. Furthermore, it has been shown(/0) that 
chain branching also affects solution viscosity, as 
would be expected. It is doubtful if any relationship 
between solution viscosity and molecular weight is 
valid for comparing polyethylene prepared by various 
processes and having different molecular weight dis- 
tributions (//). Thus, it is dangerous to place too 
much emphasis on solution viscosity measurements 
when comparing different polymers. 


Need for High-Shear Measurements 


From the above discussion it is evident that the 
processability of polyethylene made by different meth- 
ods cannot be compared on the basis of melt index 
or solution viscosity. Also, it will be shown that some 
polymers prepared by different manufacturers, using 
essentially the same process, have different flow char- 
acteristics. To compare processability, it is necessary, 
in effect, to measure the flow properties at conditions 
which approach those encountered in processing 
equipment. 

Various techniques have been used to measure 
flow rates at high shear stresses. Objects which are 
difficult to mold, such as a comb, have been used to 
compare polymers, as well as to study the effect of 
temperature and pressure on mold filling. In other 
work polymers have been given “moldability ratings” 
by studying their flow in a mold that incorporates a 
number of undesirable features, such as undercuts, 
ribs and thin sections (/2). 

Another method of investigating flow behavior uses 
a continuous spiral cavity in the mold of an injection 
press (13, 14 and 15). The length to which the plastic 
flows before freezing is an indication of its melt vis- 
cosity, and can be used to rate the materials. This 
technique possesses certain advantages, since it elimi- 
nates the problem of judging a “full” mold, and is 
applicable to a wide range of polymers. 

Previous investigators (/3 and 14) have supplied 
spiral flow data for comparing various types of poly- 
mers, such as nylon, vinyl copolymers, polyethylene 
and polystyrene. These data illustrate the large dif- 
ferences in flow behavior, and indicate the temperature 
sensitivity of such substances. The present work dem- 
onstrates that significant differences also exist in the 
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flow behavior of the various polyethylenes. Approxi- 
mately 30 high-density polyethylenes were tested to 
obtain spiral flow data. Both injection molding and 
extrusion grades were represented. 

In this study, a three-ounce injection press (Fel- 
lows Gear Shaper Co.) was equipped with a mold 
having an Archimedian spiral (half-round cross sec- 
tion, %4-inch diameter, 90-inch length). The channel 
was scored at %-inch intervals to permit direct 
measurement of the flow length. As is true in any 
injection molding operation, a number of variables 
had to be controlled in using this type of test mold. 
Feed setting, cycle time, ram pressure, mold temper- 
ature and melt temperature all were known to affect 
the length of the spiral. The procedure was essentially 
the same as that described by Griffiths (/3). 

At each set of operating conditions, the feed was 
adjusted so that the plunger just failed to complete 
the full forward stroke. Thus, the feed was starved 
making just enough molten polymer available. This 
was important to obtain uniform packing. In setting 
the cycle, it was necessary to have time to: (1) Per- 
mit the plunger to move forward the maximum dis- 
tance; (2) Let the material freeze in the mold; and 
(3) Allow for successive shots to be taken at uniform 
temperatures. 
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FIG. 2—Three charts show the effect of line pressure on flow 
length of typical, high-density polyethylene (Type III). 
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A 37-second cycle was selected to satisfy these re- 
quirements. Once the feed setting and time cycle 
had been established, it was necessary to determine 
the effect of varying ram pressure, mold temperature 
and polymer temperature. The line pressure was va- 
ried from 600 to 100 Ib./sq.in., while holding the 
other variables constant. Over this range, the flow 
length was found to be essentially linear with re- 
spect to ram pressure. 

Examination of the data in Figure 2 shows that 
the flow length of a typical, high-density polyethylene 
increases 30 to 60 per cent when the line pressure 
is increased from 600 to 1000 psi. Changing the mold 
temperature has a somewhat smaller effect. Mold 
temperature was varied from 100° to a maximum of 
180° F. Over this range, the flow length increased 
in a linear fashion. The relationship for a typical 
polyethylene (Type 3) is shown in Figure 3. 

As might be expected, the melt temperature has a 
greater influence on flow length than either ram pres- 
sure or mold temperature. Of somewhat more im- 
portance, the relationship between flow length and 
melt temperature is not linear. The flow-melt tem- 
perature curves are useful, since they not only illus- 
trate the temperature sensitivity of the polymer, but 
also indicate practical molding limits. This range can 
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FIG. 3—Type III polyethylene behavior, this time indicating the 
effect of elevated mold temperatures on flow length. 





be established, based on the temperature at which 
flow is very low and reaching its upper limit where 
decomposition and flashing become _ excessive. 
Spaak (14) lists confirmative data showing the effect 
of material temperature on flow rate, as measured in 
a melt index apparatus. 

In the above discussion of processability, the im- 
portance of measuring flow behavior at high shear 
stresses has been pointed out. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that for a practical evaluation, such as the spiral 
flow test, several factors must be considered. In order 
to simplify the task of comparing a large number of 
polymers, the ram pressure and mold temperature are 
usually held constant, only the effect of melt temper- 
ature being investigated. Thus, in most of the present 
work, the line pressure was maintained at 1,000 psi, 
with mold temperature kept constant at 150° F. 

For a series of polyethylenes made by the same 
process by a single producer, the flow-temperature 
plots form a consistent family of curves, as shown 
in Figure 4. Similar plots were obtained for polymers 
from other manufacturers. It can be seen that poly- 
ethylene manufactured by either the Phillips process 
or with Ziegler catalysts manifests these same relation- 
ships. For comparison, a limited amount of data was 
obtained for conventional low-density polyethylenes. 
They appear to form a similar set of curves (Figure 5). 

If the flow behavior of a polymer is known, it is 
then possible to predict how other polymers of that 
type from the same manufacturer will behave. How- 
ever, it is important to note that differences in flow 
length are not as great as might be expected. Melt 
index values point up large viscosity differences. 
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FIG. 4—Ziegler-type polyethylene contrasted with Phillips-type 
to show flow behavior differences within product families. 
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FIG. 5—Flow behavior of low-density polyethylene, presented for 
comparative purposes. 


On the other hand, flow-length measurements in- 
dicate that only moderate increases in fluidity can 
be expected. For example, a polyethylene sample, 
ES, has a melt index (3.56) which is nearly 22 times 
as large as the index for another member of the same 
series, El (0.14). From Figure 4, it is evident never- 
theless, that at a constant temperature (375° F.) flow 
length varies only by a factor of two. Similar relation- 
ships have been found for other polymer series. 

If the flow behavior of polymers, having similar 
melt index values but made by different producers, 
are compared, it can be shown that in many cases 
significant variations in flow length occur. For ex- 
ample, as shown in the first graph of Figure 6, the 
flow length of two polymers with almost identical 
melt-index values varies by more than 40 per cent, 
at 375° F. The other two graphs of Figure 6 illustrate 
that polyethylene in other melt index ranges exhibits 
similar differences in flow length. Data for conven- 
tional, low-density polyethylene have been included 
in these graphs. 

From the curves shown in the center panel of Fig- 
ure 6, comparing a polymer made by the Phillips 
process with a polymer prepared by a Ziegler catalyst, 
variations are also shown to exist in flow behavior 
of polymers prepared by the same basic process. As 
shown in Figure 7, two polymers, prepared by dif- 
ferent manufacturers using the same process, have 
different flow characteristics although their melt in- 
dex values are nearly identical. Since some poly- 
ethylene of similar melt indices has variable flow be- 
havior, it might be expected that other polymers with 
different melt index values would have the same kind 
of flow characteristics. Figure 8 shows such an ex- 
ample: flow data for ethylene-butene copolymer A-12. 

From the preceding discussion, it is evident that 
in many cases the melt index value does not indicate 
how the polymer will flow in commercial machines. 
Furthermore, as shown previously, polymers from dif- 
ferent producers will process differently. In Figure 9, 
data are given to demonstrate that a polymer of high 
molecular weight, as indicated by its low melt index, 
actually flows better than another polymer with a 
higher melt index. These findings illustrate the neces- 
sity of comparing flow characteristics at conditions ap- 
proximating those of processing equipment. 
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FIG. 6—Three graphs highlight differences in flow behavior of poly- 
ethylene with similar melt indices (Phillips and Ziegler methods). 
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tion problems in the manufacture of small, 
molded rubber parts for two Connecticut 
companies. 

“Our new continuous molding process,” said 
William F. Lang, manager of Bridgeport Fabrics’ 
Rubber Division, during a recent interview, “is pro- 
ducing more at less cost. The fully automatic molding 
and vulcanizing machine we obtained about a year 
ago will manage to pay for itself in terms of reduced 
labor costs alone. 

“Even more important for us is the machine’s 
elimination of downtime and chances for human 
failure. The new process really combines six con- 
ventional production steps into one continuous opera- 
tion—what is ordinarily done with a mill, calender, 
clicker, press, vulcanizer and trimmer.” 

This machine, supplied under a license from 
Molded Rubber Products Corp., Milford, Conn., was 
personally built by that firm’s president, Donald F. 
Spengler, a man with nearly 30 years’ experience in 
the rubber industry. It took him four years to carry 
the idea from its drawing board stage, through refine- 
ments and prototypes, to that of the finished model. 
A second, improved version has just been installed at 
Jacobs Rubber Division, Danielson, Conn. This time 
Mr. Spengler left machine-building to a subcontractor, 
Pootatuck Machinery Co., of Derby, Conn. 


Y ion INGENUITY is helping to solve automa- 


Taking a Cue from Tire Producers 


As Mr. Spengler pointed out, the tire and tube 
makers, who process about 75 per cent of rubber 
consumed in the U.S., have not been slow to adopt 
the latest automation techniques. After taking stock 
of the obsolete equipment being used by the other 
sectors of the industry, he determined to correct the 
situation with his new device, under a currently pend- 
ing patent. The molding machines are being offered, 
at a basic charge of about $30,000, tailored to 
specific production requirements. Only a single oper- 
ator is required instead of the eight or so needed for 
conventional manufacturing methods. 

The streamlined equipment at the Bridgeport 
Fabrics plant begins mixing rubber stock from a 
standard Banbury, then the new machine takes over. 
It first preheats the material to 150° F. in a warmup 
mill, next strip-feeds it into molds passing by on a 





- Production of Molded Goods 


Leads Way to Continuous Vulcanization Breakthrough 


RUBBER AGE Interview with a Persevering Inventor — 


conveyor belt. The parts are molded and vulcanized 
at temperatures up to 350° F., while traveling past a 
double set of heating elements, and are finally ejected 
by plungers at the other end of the 3 x 18 foot de- 
vice, where brushes clean the molds for reuse. 

Three variables controlled by switches are: ma- 
chine speed from 6 to.36 feet per minute, tempera- 
tures from 290° to 350° F., and molding pressures 
variable around 300 psi. The platen area of the 
molds is 6 x 6 inches, and up to 50 molds can be 
run at any one time. Compared with other automa- 
tion equipment in the molded goods field, Mr. Speng- 
ler claims for his machine greater flexibility, economy 
and range of processing materials. 


Quick Return on Investment 


The sizes and thickness of products handled by 
the equipment range from minute O-rings to large 
rubber soles. Capital investment’s proportion to 
product value is a remarkably low 20 per cent, using 
conservative estimates of $100,000 for the former 
and $500,000 as an average sales figure. Raw mate- 
rials on which the machine has proved itself include 
neoprene, nitrile rubber, butadiene-styrene rubber and 
natural rubber. Mr. Spengler envisions adaptations to 
other materials, for example, reversal of the automated 
process to handle plastics through substitution of a 
refrigeration unit for the heating elements. 

A special economy feature is offered by reducing 
flash of finished goods to a minimum. The molds, 
like cookie cutters, bite out only the proper quantity 
of strip-fed stock. The surplus is returned for re- 
processing to the warm-up mill. The small amount 
of flash remaining on the product is removed after- 
wards in a liquid carbon dioxide bath by a sub- 
contractor. 

Speed and simplicity govern the operation. Mr. 
Spengler calculated that 2,000 rubber soles could be 
made each hour, based on a 1'4-minute cycle and 
employment of fifty molds discharging 40 times an 
hour. Maximum output of smaller parts reaches 
astronomical proportions. From 25-cavity molds, 
for instance, O-rings would pour out at a rate of 
400,000 per 8-hour shift. Preheating cuts down vul- 
canization time. Since the cure rate for small parts 
is faster at higher temperatures, increments in this 
range can be reached more quickly. 
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INVENTOR Donald F. Spengler shows holes in rubber stock, where 
parts were die-cut, to RUBBER AGE staff editor Harvey Fireside. 


Mr. Spengler said that this speed factor was the 
major consideration influencing his choice of electric 
over steam heat. Current for the motor which drives 
the conveyor chain system is three-phase, either 220 
or 440 volts. Modifications of the machine have 
been made since its inception to increase efficiency 
and adaptability. A more recent model has been de- 
signed for a horizontal run to equip it for production 
of rubber-covered metal inserts. Prototype molds have 
turned out a full line of electronic products, mechani- 
cal goods and automotive parts. 


Showing It to the World 


An early fascination with labor-saving equipment 
began for Mr. Spengler in 1934 when he helped 
launch the Ford Motor Company’s first automated 
tire plant. He went on to become general manager 
of Sponge Rubber Products Co. in Derby, Conn., 
which led him to found his present firm in 1956. His 
long association with the industry has been recog- 
nized by the Connecticut Rubber Group. As past- 
chairman, he was accorded life membership. His 
current dream: To exhibit a working model of his 
invention at an international trade fair, so that other 
countries may see Yankee ingenuity in operation. 
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Development 


of a 


Low-Temperature 


ANTI-CHECKING WAX 


sun-checking, it is often more difficult to protect 

rubber from cracking at low temperatures than 
at high temperatures. This may be due to: (1) 
Slower migration of the wax to the surface of the 
rubber at low temperatures, or (2) Embrittlement 
and cracking of the wax film, resulting in ozone at- 
tack in localized areas. 

It also appears that some compounds are more 
difficult to protect than others, at either high or low 
temperatures. The purpose of this investigation was 
to develop a wax particularly well suited for pro- 
tecting rubber at low temperatures without sacrific- 
ing protection at high temperatures. First, a number 
of close-cut experimental wax fractions were ex- 
amined. Then, selected fractions of commercially 
available wax were blended. 


issx-eckin ozone-checking was once known as 


Selecting a2 Promising Compound 


Exposure tests were carried out with a number 
of rubbers. Two of these, for weatherstripping, had 
the following formulations: 


Formula 1 Formula 2 

(phr) (phr) 
Styrene rubber (hot) 100.0 25.0 
Styrene rubber (cold) — 75.0 
ZnO 3.0 3.0 
Antioxidant 1.0 
Accelerators 2.65 1.3 
FEF black 54. 50.0 
Softeners 2: 28.7 
Resin 19.3 —— 
Anti-scorching agent 0. 
Sulfur 2 
Wax 3: 


r7 


or 10.0 5.0 or 10.0 


Note: This paper was delivered in a symposium on antiozonants 
at the 1959 meeting of the Division of Rubber Chemistry, C.I.C. 
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By S. W. FERRIS and J. S. SWEELEY 


Sun Oil Company, Marcus Hook, Penna. 


Table I shows test results for 11 commercial anti- 
checking waxes using compounds with Formulas 1 
and 2. With 10 phr of wax in Formula I, only one 
wax failed to protect in the ozone cabinet test at 
120° F. None failed at 0° F. Outdoor exposure tests 
with 5 phr of wax in Formula 1 gave similar results: 
only one wax failed. 

The behavior of Formula 2 was strikingly dif- 
ferent. With 10 phr, six waxes did not protect in 
the 120°F cabinet test. All waxes were unsuccessful 
in cabinet tests at 0° F. Three of the waxes at 5 phr 
did, however, pass the winter outdoor exposure test, 
indicating that the ozone cabinet test at 0° F. is more 
rigorous than this particular series of outdoor ex- 
posures at Norwood, Penna. 

Table I gives the melting point and refractive index 
for each wax. Attempting to correlate these properties 
with low-temperature performance is hardly worth- 
while, since differences in formulation, apart from 
the wax, appear to be dominant. Formula 2 was 
selected for further work in developing a wax capable 
of eliminating ozone cracks under high and low- 
temperature ozone-test conditions, as well as under 
outdoor winter conditions. 

In blending a wax to fill the requirements just 
given, it is desirable to know the anti-checking charac- 
teristics of some of the components of petroleum wax. 
Data were available summarized in a previous publi- 
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cation (/), on 16 wax fractions that were relatively 
homogeneous in melting point, molecular weight, and 
hydrocarbon type. Each of these fractions had been 
used with Formula 3, a styrene rubber tire tread: 


Formula 3 
(phr) 
SBR (Cold) 100.0 
Accelerator 1.25 
ZnO 3.0 
HAF black 50.0 
Stearic acid 2.0 
Softener 10.0 
Sulfur 1.8 
Wax 5.0 


Looped specimens were tested in the chamber with 
25 pphm ozone at 120° F. and at 0° F. They were 
also exposed outdoors for one year at Norwood, 
Penna. 

Melting point and refractive index are properties 
which may conveniently be used to characterize 
waxes. This series of 16 wax fractions has been 
plotted in Figure 1, using these two properties. The 
ASTM D1171-58T rating for the exposure tests is 
noted beside the point for each wax. 

The waxes on the left side of the figure are com- 
posed mainly of straight-chain paraffin hydrocarbons. 
Proceeding to the right, the structures become in- 
creasingly complex, with branched-chain and cyclic 
hydrocarbons predominating. The five fractions at the 
right of Figure 1 are residual or microcrystalline 
waxes. Both series of waxes increase in molecular 
weight with increases in melting point, but the five 
microcrystalline waxes on the right are higher in 
molecular weight than any of the paraffins. 

Also noteworthy in Figure 1: (1) Waxes melting 
in the 100° to 121° F. range, whether paraffin or 
microcrystalline, give good protection in the 0° F. 
cabinet test, or in outdoor exposure. (2) Waxes 
melting above 160° F. were uniformly bad outdoors; 
in the cabinet, paraffin waxes were superior to mi- 
crocrystalline waxes. (3) The best over-all perform- 
ance was shown by paraffin waxes melting in the 
140° to 150° F. range, although no single fraction 
was Satisfactory under all three sets of conditions. 


Blending Waxes for Laboratory Tests 


Guided by the indications with the sixteen narrow 
fractions, fourteen experimental waxes were prepared 
by blending commercial paraffin and microcrystalline 
waxes. These fourteen waxes were then added to 
Formula 2. Physical property data and test results 
are given in Table II. 

None of the 11 commercial anti-checking waxes 
used in selecting a compound, gave protection in all 
three tests with Formula 2. But, seven of the 14 
experimental waxes did give “complete” protection at 
10 phr. When these seven were tested at 7 phr, four 
gave perfect results. 

The data of Table 2 are plotted in Figures 2, 3 
and 4. Only three waxes failed in the cabinet at 
120° F., but six failed at 0° F. Three failed in winter 
exposure outdoors. 
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GRAPHS SHOW PERFORMANCE OF 
EXPERIMENTAL WAXES 
(Figures 1-4, Described in Text) 
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TABLE I—TEST RESULTS OF COMMERCIAL ANTICHECKING WAXES IN TWO FORMULATIONS 


Refractive 
Index at 


Melting 

Commercial Point* 
Wax (° F.) Zan Ws 
A 166 1.4305 
B 150 1.4341 
& 144 1.4222 
D 156 1.4293 
3 153 1.4250 
168 1.4294 

152 1.4334 

150 1.4254 

155 1.4293 

151 1.4302 

150 1.4301 


Total “Pass” 
Total “Fail” 


* The first marked deflection of the temperature-time cooling curve 
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The arrows in Figure 4 indicate the seven waxes 
that gave complete protection at 10 phr. The di- 
agonal line through the arrows links the three that 
failed at 7 phr. The four remaining points, repre- 
senting waxes with a perfect score at 7 phr, fall 
close to the broken line. 

These results do not agree with those of van Pul 
(2), who found, with exceptions, that good waxes 
are characterized by melting points in the range 
149° to 161.6° F., and refractive indices from 1.432 
to 1.438. The temperature for refractive index was 
not given by van Pul, but it appears to have been 
about 200° F. Correcting to 212° F., the range of 
R.I. is 1.430 and 1.436. The satisfactory waxes, ac- 
cording to van Pul’s data, would therefore fall in the 
shaded band in the upper corner of Figure 4, ex- 
tended to 161.6. His work, however, was not par- 
ticularly concerned with low-temperature protection. 


Identical Properties, but Different Behavior 


The four waxes that performed best, as plotted in 
Figure 4, all fall on the dotted line; but exceptions 
will probably be found. The three charts show that 
waxes of almost identical MP-RL relationship behave 
differently. This is to be expected, because neither of 
these properties indicates whether the wax is homo- 
geneous or heterogenous in composition. If, there- 
fore, waxes different from those used here were to be 
blended to fall on the broken line, their anti-checking 
performance might also be different. 

We do not understand, at this time, the relationship 
between the refractive index and melting point for 
the particular waxes that fell on the broken lines, and 
their ability to protect a rubber compound with poor 
ozone-resistance. 

To see whether the results of the laboratory could 
be applied to actual service conditions, a sidewall- 
exposure cracking test was initiated during the Fall 
of 1956. This was to compare, under severe winter 
conditions, experimental wax No. 12, one of the best 
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according to the previous tests, with two commercial 
anti-checking waxes. 

The rubber specimens were prepared in the labo- 
ratory of Polymer Corp. Ltd., at Sarnia, Canada, but 
arrangements were made for the test to be conducted 
at the University of Alberta, with university personnel 
making routine observations on a test tire prepared 
at Polymer Corp. and used under normal service con- 
ditions in and around Edmonton during the Winter 
of 1956-57. 

The formula follows: 


Formula 4 
(phr) 


Polysar S : 100.00 
ZnO 3.00 
Antioxidant . 1.00 
Accelerator ; 12 
FEF black 30.00 
SRF black 10.00 
Softener ; 10.00 
Stearic acid ; : 2.00 


Sulfur ; : 2.00 
Wak .. : As indicated 


Procedure for Outdoor Tire Test 


The preparation and mounting of sidewall strip 
specimens was conducted by the procedures previ- 
ously published (3). The test specimen consists of 
a tapered strip, .030-in. thick, varying in width from 
1%-in. at the wide end (tire shoulder) to %4-in. at 
the narrow end (tire rim). As mounted on the 
finished test tire, the narrow end of the specimen 
is gripped between the tire and the rim, the wide end 
is attached to the shoulder of the tire by means of 
a vulcanized cement (hot patch), and the large 
central area of the specimen is held by means of a 
cold patch rubber cement. 

After they are mounted, the individual specimens 
are coated with a solution of vinylite, thus forming a 
film which protects the surface and prevents the 
formation of a wax bloom until the beginning of the 
exposure period. The vinylite films were removed 
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immediately prior to the shipment of the tire to the 
University of Alberta. 

The samples were positioned so as to face outward 
during service. The tire (6.00 x 16) was mounted on 
the left front wheel of the test car, which was used 
in normal service, including daily transportation to 
and from the University. This type of intermittent 
service was considered desirable, since failure of a 
wax film would be most likely to occur when the car 
was started with cold tires. 

During the 145 days of the test, from December 
6, 1956 to May 1, 1957, the car travelled 3,600 
miles. Observations were made at intervals of one 
week throughout the test period. The tire was re- 
moved from the car, taken to the laboratory and 
cleaned with a damp cloth. The specimens were ex- 
amined for cracking using a seven-power magnifying 
glass. Where cracks were present, the length of the 
longest cracks was recorded to the nearest 0.01-in. 
Daily temperature observations for the period from 
December 7 to March 28 are shown in Table III. 
Several periods of subzero weather occurred during 
the winter months. 


Protection From Ozone Cracking 


Table IV shows the protective waxes added to the 
base recipe; stress-strain and hardness data, and 
number of days to the first observation of cracking. 
Following the test, the tire was shipped to Sarnia 
for final inspection. This inspection confirmed the 
observations reported from Alberta with respect to 
extent and severity of cracking. 

On the basis of previous summer tests with this 
formula, conducted during summer months at Sarnia, 
the conditions, with respect to ozone cracking, were 
surprisingly mild. Nevertheless, the superiority of the 
experimental wax is unmistakable. 

Wax L gave no substantial protection at 1 and 2 
parts; fair protection at 3 parts. With Wax M this 
trend was reversed: Slight protection at 1 and 2 
parts, but no more than the blank without wax at 3 


FIG. 5—Four tire test strips photographed after 238 days of hot 

and cold weather exposure, (left to right): control, Wax L, 

Wax M and Experimental Wax No. 12, the latter three com- 
pounded at 3 phr. 


parts. The specimens containing the experimental 
wax at 1, 2 or 3 parts all gave full protection through- 
out the test. 

These tests were continued into the summer months 
with still no failure of the experimental wax. Protec- 
tion was thus obtained under both hot and cold 
weather conditions. Figure 5 shows four test strips at 
the end of 238 days; the control, and the strips con- 
taining 3 parts of each of the anti-checking waxes. 
The anomalous results for Wax L at 3 parts con- 
tinued throughout the test. Although checking oc- 
curred, it was not severe enough to show up in the 
photograph. 


Summary of Methods and Conclusions 


To develop a low-temperature anti-checking wax, 
this work included three major steps. First, exposure 
tests were carried out with a number of rubbers, and 
it was found that one of these was not protected 
at low temperatures by any of 11 commercial anti- 
checking waxes. 

Next, working with that rubber, and utilizing in- 
formation obtained on close-cut experimental waxes, 
blended waxes were prepared, several of which did 





TABLE II—PHyYsICAL DATA AND TEST RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTAL WAXES 


Refractive 

Point Index at 
(° F.) 212° F. 
150 1.4255 
149 1.4277 
147 1.4242 
148 1.4245 
150 1.4249 
145 1.4247 
142 1.4231 
153 1.4293 
142 1.4228 
138 1.4220 
142 1.4266 
145 1.4272 
146 1.4360 
137 1.4310 


Melting 
Experimental 








ASTM Rating 
Formula 2 a 








25 pphm 


10 phr Wax 7 phr Wax 
Ozone Outdoor 25pphm Ozone 


120° F. 0° F. Winter 120°-F. OF. 


0 3 0 — 
0 3 3 
0 0 
] 0 
0 : l 
1 0 
1 7 0 
0 3 3 
0 0 
0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


Outdoor 
Winter 
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protect the rubber in ozone cabinet and outdoor tests. 
Finally, one of these waxes was used in a rubber 
compound subjected to a sidewall cracking test, which 
was started under severe winter conditions and ex- 
tended into the summer months. No ozone cracking 
was observed. 

This investigation confirms the difficulty of pre- 
dicting outdoor results from ozone cabinet tests. It 
also proves that some rubbers are much more difficult 
to protect than others. 

The four best waxes tested showed a definite cor- 
relation between melting point and refractive index 
a 212" PB. 
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IV—PHYSICAL PROPERTIES AND EXPOSURE 
TEST RESULTS OF POLYSAR S WITH 
ANTI-CHECKING WAXES 


Compound 33M 279* 


Commercial Antichecking 
Wax L (phr) — 


Tensile Strength (psi) 2040 


Elongation at break (%) 640 
Modulus at 300% (psi) 1160 
Shore A-2 Hardness 46 


Days to First Crack 42 


Compound 33M 


Commercial Antichecking 
Wax M (phr) 

Tensile Strength (psi) 

Elongation at break (%) 

Modulus at 300% (psi) 

Shore A-2 Hardness 


Days to First Crack 


Compound 33M 

Experimental Wax No. 12 (phr) 
Tensile Strength (psi) 
Elongation at Break (%) 
Modulus at 300% (psi) 

Shore A-2 Hardness 


Days to First Crack 


* Contains no antioxidant or wax. 


280 


I 


2050 
480 
1160 
43 


42 


305 
1 


2110 
510 
1120 
46 


2 
2060 
520 
1045 
43 


56 


306 


> 


2100 
500 
1120 
46 


307 
3 


2025 
500 
1080 
45 


none observed 
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~—AHIGH-SPEED PRESS FOR PRECISION PARTS 


RECISION rubber stopples, used as seals on anti- 

p biotic pharmaceuticals, are produced at a rate of 

100,000 per day at the Ashland, Ohio, plant of 
the Faultless Rubber Company, by means of a new 
35-ton hydraulic press. The manually controlled ma- 
chine turns out stopples, as well as air-tight seals for 
hypodermics and other medical products, of remark- 
ably uniform quality through pinpoint pressure con- 
trol linked to its hydraulic system. 

Double action of the press ram permits the op- 
erator to obtain trimming pressure in the first opera- 
tion, then to force trimmed stopples through the 
drilled die bed in a second ram action without damage 
to goods. Stopples are trimmed from cured natural 
or synthetic rubber “heats” or pads, formed in mold- 
ing and curing presses in the plant area. Several heats, 
containing several hundred stopples each, are then 
placed in the die of the press. 

Mats are stacked beside the press in a tub contain- 
ing a lubricant. The operator removes a mat from 
the tub and places it in position on the drilled die bed. 
The press cycle is actuated by two levers at either 
side of the press. Pressure must be exerted simul- 
taneously on both levers, providing a built-in safety 
factor for the operator. As the ram closes, it trips 
a stop collar on the left shipper rod, then builds up 
to full pressure setting on the relief valve. When this 
is reached, cutting dies descend into holes in the per- 
forated die bed, squeezing stopples from the mat. 

A "Heats" are hand-fed to 35-ton hydrau- 
lic press for first step in stopple making. 


Before and after trimming step: > 
stopples adhering to heats and trimmed 
for use. 


Next, a rubber pad is placed above the stopples 
in the die bed. The operator reactivates the press 


Operator positions rubber pad to pre- ? ae : 
sin. meets. Aik. ie ram, but eases up on the pressure before the stop 


v collar is tripped, allowing the ram to descend only 
on the differential pressure in the system. This pro- 
vides sufficient force against the rubber pad to force 
the stopples through the drilled die bed, without re- 
cutting or scarring stopples. Stopples fall into a trough 
underneath the press tooling, are gravity-fed to a 
product bin, flash is removed by the operator, and 
the press is ready for the next cycle. 

The Faultless Rubber Company is using other 
4, 6 and 8-ton “Multipresses,” also made by Denison 
Engineering, Columbus, Ohio, in the manufacture of 
pharmaceutical rubber products. 


product. 
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MEETING NY“: SPT: 14-16 


istry of the American Chemical Society, will be 

held on September 14, 15 and 16, at the Com- 
modore Hotel in New York, N.Y. The three-day 
meeting will feature the presentation of 28 technical 
papers and two invited papers. The luncheon of the 
25-Year Club, a business meeting and a “liaison 
breakfast” have also been scheduled for this program. 

The technical portion of the meeting has been di- 
vided into four sessions. The first of these, concerned 
with new polymers, will be held on Wednesday after- 
noon, September 14, with Division Chairman W. J. 
Sparks (Esso Research) presiding. On Thursday 
morning, September 15, the second session, begin- 
ning with a group of five papers on rubber reinforce- 
ment, will be held under the chairmanship of J. 
Rehner (Esso Research). The vice-chairman of the 
Rubber Division, W. S. Coe, (U.S. Rubber), will 
preside over the third technical session embracing 
rubber chemistry, which is scheduled for the after- 
noon of Thursday, September 15. The final technical 
session, devoted to papers of general interest, will be 
held on Friday morning, September 16, with past- 
chairman E. H. Krismann (DuPont) presiding. 

The first of two invited papers will be presented at 
2:10 P.M. on Wednesday, September 14. At this 
time, Professor Maurice Morton, Director of the In- 
stitute of Rubber Research at the University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio, will speak on “Recent Developments in 
Anionic Poiymerization.” Professor Morton is an 
international authority on polymer chemistry. 

The second invited paper will be presented at 2:00 
P.M. on Thursday afternoon, September 15, by Pro- 
fessor C. S. Marvel of the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. Professor Marvel, a specialist in elas- 
tomer research, will speak on “Recent Developments 
in High-Temperature Rubbers.” 

A special feature of the program is the set of papers 
to be offered Thursday morning, September 15, in 
the form of a symposium on rubber reinforcement. 
The series has been especially arranged to cover vari- 
ous aspects of this subject, four of the speakers deal- 
ing with carbon black’s contribution and one with 
silica’s enhancement of physical properties. The paper 
by A. M. Gessler (Esso Research) on “Attrited Car- 
bon Blacks and Their Behavior in Elastomers” con- 
stitutes the third part of his articles about these re- 
inforcing agents, currently appearing in RUBBER AGE. 
This talk is scheduled to be published as his conclud- 
ing installment in the September issue. 

Abstracts of the technical papers, that will be de- 
livered at the meeting, follow: 


T«: 78th meeting of the Division of Rubber Chem- 
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Program of the 
DIVISION OF RUBBER CHEMISTRY 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
Commodore Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
Sept. 14-16, 1960 
Wednesday Morning — Sept. 14 
A.M.—Registration. 
A.M.—Twenty-Five Year Club Luncheon, J. M. Ball, 
Chairman. 
Wednesday Afternoon — Sept. 14 
2:00 P.M.—Technical Session. 
Thursday Morning — Sept. 15 
9:00 A.M.—Technical Session. 
11:45 A.M.—Business Meeting. 
Thursday Afternoon — Sept. 15 
2:00 P.M.—Technical Session. 
Thursday Evening — Sept, 15 
6:00 P.M.—Suppliers’ Cocktail Party. 
7:30 P.M.—Divisional Banquet. 
Friday Morning — Sept. 16 
8:00 A.M.—Liaison Breakfast, W. S. Coe, Chairman. 
9:30 A.M.—Technical Session. 


Wednesday Afternoon—Sept. 14, 
“New Polymers” 


mn 


W. J. Sparks, Presiding 


2:00 P.M.—1l—Introductory Remarks. W. J. Sparks, 


Chairman. 


2:10 P.M.—2—Recent Developments in Anionic Poly- 
merization. Maurice Morton (University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio). 


The recent growth in the applications of anionic poly- 
merization for the synthesis of new polymers has _ been 
largely due to new knowledge which has become available 
about these systems. 

The two outstanding features exhibited by the reaction 
of carbanions with unsaturated monomers are stereospeci- 
ficity and absence of chain termination. The former has 
made it possible to synthesize polymers having regulated 
chain structure, e.g. cis-polyisoprene, through the use of the 
Ziegler-Natta type catalysts or lithium compounds. The 
latter has resulted in a very high degree of control over the 
molecular weight distribution of these polymers. Hence it 
has been possible to attain the twin objectives of control 
of chain structure and molecular size to a greater extent than 
ever before. 

The mechanism which is responsible for these features 
apparently differs sharply from that of free radical and 
carbonium ion polymerizations. The homogeneous anionic 
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polymerizations are considered to proceed through successive 
additions of monomer units to an ion pair, which may not 
undergo any real termination step. Hence the polymerizing 
chains continue to grow as long as any monomer is present. 
Furthermore, such ion pairs, whether in homogeneous solu- 
tion or at a solid-liquid interface, may be very specific 
toward the steric conformation of incoming monomer units. 


2:50 P.M.—3—Ethylene-Propylene Rubber. L. O. Am- 
berg and A. E. Robinson (Hercules Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del.). (Paper will be presented by Mr. 
Amberg.) 

Copolymers of ethylene and propylene can be prepared 
over a wide range of composition and molecular weight. 
They vary in properties from tough, semirigid materials 
through typical elastomeric rubbers to balsamic gums. The 
elastomers containing 60 to 70 mole per cent ethylene process 
like conventional rubbers, are relatively easy to cure with 
peroxides, and have good vulcanizate properties. Those with 
preferred molecular weights have reduced specific viscosities 
of 3 to 4 (0.1% in Decalin at 275°F.) and Mooney viscosities 
(ML-4, 212°F.) of 30 to 45. These polymers are believed to 
have an amorphous linear structure substantially free of long- 
chain branching and residual unsaturation. Best properties 
appear to result from narrow molecular weight distribution 
and high uniformity of composition. Specific gravity of the 
copolymer is about 0.87. 

Ethylene-propylene rubber, being a saturated hydrocarbon, 
is inherently stable chemically. Heat resistance of its vul- 
canizates is good, and it is many times more ozone- and 
weather-resistant than nitrile rubber, SBR, and natural rubber, 
and considerably better than butyl rubber. Tensile properties 
are in the SBR range but tear strength is about 70% of 
SBR. Preliminary data from other laboratories indicate that 
wear and abrasion properties are good in comparison with 
SBR and natural rubber. Building tack is poor at room 
temperature. 

Ethylene—propylene copolymers do not break down read- 
ily under shear or with peptizers. Consequently, a somewhat 
lower raw polymer viscosity is needed compared with SBR 
for equivalent compound processability. Otherwise, they 
process much like SBR, but need more tackifier. Bonds to 
butyl are fairly good. With SBR and natural rubber a tie 
gum layer is needed to resist relamination on flexing thick 
sections as in tire treads. 

Ethylene—propylene copolymers require a free-radical cur- 
ing agent such as dicumyl peroxide (Hercules Di-cup). A 
small amount of sulfur improves the cure. Pigment reinforce- 
ment occurs as with SBR. Choice of pigments, plasti- 
cizers, and other accessory materials is governed by the 
chemistry of the free-radical curing agent. Oil extension of 
high viscosity polymer is comparable to oil extension of 
SBR; naphthenic and paraffinic oils, however, are preferred. 

The properties of ethylene—propylene elastomers indicate 
that they should be useful in a wide range of products such 
as tires, mechanical goods, belting and wire coating. Good 
resistance to ozone and discoloration should make them at- 
tractive in non-black products. With the peroxide cure, they 
appear to be excluded from uses where low temperature cures 
and air cures are required. 


3:15 P.M.—4—Vulcanization and Properties of Triflu- 
oronitrosomethanetetrafluoroethylene Elastomer. C. H. 
Crawford (Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.), C. B. Griffis, J. C. Montermoso and Angus 
Wilson (Quartermaster Research & Engineering Center, 
U. S. Army, Natick, Mass.). (Paper will be presented 
by Mr. Montermoso.) 

There is an urgent need for new elastomers which will 
meet the current and future requirements of military opera- 
tions. Rubbers are being sought which possess a combina- 
tion of two or more of the following characteristics: (1) 
chemical resistance, (2) low temperature flexibility, (3) ther- 
mal stability at high temperatures, (4) flame-retardance and 
(5) radiation resistance. The work reported here on fluori- 
nated nitroso rubber is directed toward this objective. 

A copolymer of trifluoronitrosomethane-tetrafluoroethylene 
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is an elastomer having a molecular weight of over a million 

as determined by light-scattering techniques. The rubber con- 

tains no hydrogen. It has an entirely new type of structure 
with a -N-O-C-C- in the backbone of the molecular chain. 

Vulcanization methods, including data on physical prop- 
erties will be presented. Results thus far obtained showed 
the rubber to be non-flammable, also possessing a good com- 
bination of chemical resistance and low-temperature flexibil- 
ity. 

3:30 P.M.—5—Preparation of Crystalline Polyaldehydes. 
Hiroyasu Fujii, Junji Furukawa and Takeo Saegusa 
(Kyoto University, Kyoto, Japan). (Paper will be pre- 
sented by Mr. Furukawa.) 

Previously we reported that, by y-alumina, acetaldehyde 
was polymerized to elastomeric polymer. The configuration 
of the carbon atom of the main chain of this polymer was 
thought to be irregular. Therefore, it has been assumed that 
there can exist stereoregular (crystalline) polyacetaldehyde 
besides this irregular (amorphous) one. 

By using organometallic compound as the catalyst, we 

succeeded in the preparation of crystalline polyacetaldehyde. 
The polymerization was carrier out at a lower temperature, 
e.g., at the temperature of a dry-ice acetone bath. The poly- 
mer thus obtained was found to be crystalline by x-ray diffrac- 
tion. From its infra-red spectrum, the crystalline polymer 
has the same structure (methylpolyoxymethylene) as that of 
the amorphous one, but its absorption is much sharper and 
more intense. In solubility the crystalline polymer differs 
markedly from the amorphous one. The latter is easily 
soluble in common organic solvents, while the crystalline 
one resists solvent, part of which is soluble only in chloro- 
form. 
By organometallic compounds, other aldehydes such as 
propionaldehyde and trichloroacetaldehyde were also poly- 
merized to crystalline polymers. It may be suggested that 
an active species in polymerization is the corresponding 
metal alkoxide. In fact, we found that some metal alkoxides 
were active catalyst for the polymerization of aldehydes. 


3:55 P.M.—6—Effect of Isocyanate Structure on Cured 
Polyurethane Properties. C. F. Blaich, Jr., and A. J. 
Sampson (Carwin Co., North Haven, Conn.). (Paper 
will be presented by Mr. Blaich.) 


Urethane elastomers are finding increased usage in industry 
because of their excellent physical properties. Most urethane 
elastomers used by industry today are based on toluene 
diisocyanate (TDI) or methylene bis [4 phenylisocyanate] 
(MDI). Necessary variations in physical properties of the 
urethane have been obtained either by varying other reactants 
in prepolymer formation or by variation in curative systems. 

In a recent program to determine the effect of isocyanate 
structure on urethane properties; 3,3’-dimethyl biphenyl 
diisocyanate; 3,3’-dimethoxy biphenyl diisocyanate; biphenyl 
diisocyanate; 3,3’-dimethoxy; 4,4’-diphenylmethane  diiso- 
cyanate; 3,3’-dimethyl; 4,4’diphenylmethane diisocyanate, 
p-phenylene diisocyanate, m-phenylene diisocyanate, m-xylyl- 
ene diisocyanate, decamethylene diisocyanate, toluene di- 
isocyanate and polymethylene polyphenylisocyanate were 
evaluated as ingredients in urethane prepolymers: These 
isocyanates were reacted with known, commercially available 
polyesters and polyethers. 

These urethane prepolymers were cured with conventional 
amine curing agents and were evaluated by standard ASTM 
tests. The effect of isocyanate structure on hardness, tensile 
strength, ultimate elongation, stress-strain characteristics, 
tear strength, compression set, solvent resistance and tem- 
perature resistance was determined. Test results indicate 
that isocyanates of the biphenyl structure, such as 3,3’- 
dimethyl, 4,4’-biphenyl diisocyanate imparted drastically 
improved stress-strain characteristics, ultimate tensile strength, 
solvent resistance and temperature resistance. The type sub- 
stitution in the position ortho to the isocyanate group of 
the biphenyl directly effected the polymer properties, par- 
ticularly the stress-strain relationships. 

Urethane prepolymers based on toluene diisocyanate or 
4,4’-diphenylmethane diisocyanate may be modified with the 
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biphenyl type diisocyanates to yield decidedly improved prop- 
erties. Polymethylene polymenylisocyanate could not be 
used to form a stable prepolymer. However, when used in 
a “one shot” system, urethane polymers with 400° F. volume 
stability were formed, although these polymers had poor tear 
strength. All prepolymers were formulated to yield viscosity 
and stability characteristics amenable to commercial use in 
conventional mixing equipment. Also, all prepolymers were 
made by normal prepolymerization techniques in conven- 
tional equipment. 


4:15 P.M.—7—A Study of First and Second Order Transi- 
tion in Neoprene. J. D. Detenber and R. M. Murray 
(Elastomers Laboratory, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del.). (Paper will be presented by 
Mr. Murray.) 

The first and second order transition of neoprene was 
studied to understand better the low temperature behavior 
of neoprene vulcanizates. 

First order transition of several types of neoprene was 
measured by change in volume (dilatometrically), durometer 
hardness, Young’s modulus and cold compression set. The 
effect of temperature on rate of crystallization for Type GN 
and W vulcanizates was determined. The optimum crystalli- 
zation temperature was found to be —12°C. It was shown 
that the temperature at which a vulcanizate is crystallized 
determines the minimum temperature at which it will thaw, 
the thaw point being approximately 15° C. higher than the 
crystallization temperature. Increased state of cure was shown 
to decrease crystallization rate. Compounding variables 
studied inciuded the effect of sulfur, and type and amount 
of loading and plasticizer. Low temperature plasticizers in- 
creases crystallization rate to varying degrees. Delayed 
stiffening at —40° C. results from crystallization favored by 
the presence of low temperature plasticizers, rather than 
phasing-out of the plasticizer due to incompatibility at low 
temperatures, as previously believed. The brittle point was 
not changed as a result of crystallization. 

Second-order transition was studied using Clash-Berg tor- 
sional stiffness, durometer hardness and cold compression set 
tests. Brittle point was shown not to be directly related to 
second order transition. Brittle point and second order transi- 
tion temperature were determined for vulcanizates of the 
general purpose neoprenes. Compounding variables included 
type and amount of plasticizer and filler. 


4:35 P.M.—8&—Magnesium Oxides in Chlorobutyl. W. H. 
Deis and L. F. Heneghan (Marine Magnesium Div., 
Merck & Co., South San Francisco, Calif.). (Paper will 
be presented by Mr. Deis.) 

Magnesium oxide functions in many chlorobutyl com- 
pounds as a scorch retarder and as a stabilizer to improve 
retention of properties during high temperature exposure. 
This study was made to explore the optimum amount and 
type of magnesium oxide best suited for various chlorobutyl 
compounds and to establish magnesium oxide properties 
critical to performance. 

This paper summarizes the results obtained with various 
levels and types of magnesium oxide, curatives, fillers and 
retarders, correlating these results for both black and non- 
black compounds with the properties of the magnesium 
oxide. Retardation of scorch and cure-rate in black com- 
pounds is related to the characteristics and amount of mag- 
nesium oxide, as well as to the curative system. Quite sur- 
prisingly, magnesium oxide functions both as a scorch re- 
tarder and as a vulcanizing agent in certain non-black com- 
pounds and gives results very similar to those obtained with 
organic promoters. In these compounds, heat interaction is 
not necessary to obtain the promoter effect, and the com- 
pounds do not discolor. Magnesium oxide can replace zinc 
oxide in certain compounds to give a better over-all balance 
of properties. Magnesium oxide reduces surface cracking 
and surface tack, which often occur in non-black compounds 
during outdoor exposure. 

There is a definite correlation between surface activity 
(iodine adsorption) of magnesium oxide and its performance 
in chlorobutyl. However, results can also be affected by 
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the curative and retarder systems employed in black and 
non-black compounds, and by fillers in non-black compounds. 
Results of our study of these variables in ‘basic formulations 
will be presented. These results represent a definite con- 
tribution to the compounding knowledge of chlorobutyl. 


Thursday Morning—Sept. 15 


Symposium on "Reinforcement" (No. 9-13) 


J. Rehner, Presiding 


9:00 A.M.—9—Modern Role of the Electron Microscope 
in Rubber Research. M. W. Ladd and W. A. Ladd (Ladd 
Research Industries, Inc., Roslyn Heights, N. Y.). 
(Paper will be presented by W. A. Ladd.) 

Until recently, the main role of the electron microscope 
in rubber research was the determination of particle size 
and shape of reinforcing pigments and fillers, carbon reticu- 
late structure, latex particle size and ultimate dispersion. 
Improvements in resolution, development of new techniques 
and accessory equipment have greatly changed this role. 
Today, carbon particle structure, as contrasted with reticulate 
chain structure, can be studied. The effect of oxidation, 
excessive heat treatment, even porosity can also now be 
studied. Clues to the actual process of carbon particle for- 
mation can be obtained. 

Freezing and fracturing techniques permit the study of 
typical dispersions, where only ultimately good dispersions, 
often misleading, were seen previously. Stereo-micrography 
is an invaluable tool in the study of these surfaces. Cooling 
units for use in evaporators permit the replication and ex- 
amination of low-melting-point materials; e.g., accelerators. 
Dynamic studies, such as the stretching of thin reinforced 
rubber films, are now possible. Holders that can be heated 
from 600° to 1000° C. eliminate one of the major difficulties 
in the study of carbon blacks, namely contamination or build- 
up in the microscope itself. Contamination has been a serious 
handicap, particularly with SAF and other fine blacks. Low- 
temperature holders for low-melting point materials are also 
available. The electron microscope today is no longer a 
static, but a dynamic tool with great new horizons in the 
study of reinforcement. Today, controlled experiments to 
interpret fully what high resolution constantly reveals is 
one of the prime requisites. 


9:25 A.M.—10—The Effects of Carbon Black Structure 
on Tire Tread Wear. Thomas D. Bolt and Eli M. Dan- 
nenberg (Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Cambridge, Mass.). 
(Paper will be presented by Mr. Bolt.) 

Carbon black structure has been shown to affect such 
rubber properties as viscosity, processing smooth-out, modu- 
lus and hardness. Recently the carbon black industry intro 
duced new low-structure oil furnace blacks in the particle 
size range of HAF, ISAF and SAF blacks. These new car- 
bon blacks are of interest in tire treads for obtaining low 
hardness and quiet soft-riding performance. 

Because the development of soft treads has at times been 
associated with a loss in tread-wear resistance, the road test 
performance of treads incorporating carbon blacks at several 
levels of carbon-black structure and of carbon black loading 
has been investigated. Since relative tread-wear resistance 
is expected to vary with the severity of the road tests, tread 
performance is assessed at different rates of wear. It is 
shown that low-structure oil furnace blacks can provide low 
hardness treads with the wear resistance of an ISAF black 
tread over a range of road test severities. The use of lower 
carbon black loadings and lower carbon black structure in 
tire treads, at very high rates of wear, results in some de- 
crease of road-wear performance. 


9:50 A.M.—11—The Chemistry of Carbon Black in Rub- 
ber Reinforcement. K. A. Burgess, F. Lyon and C. W. 
Sweitzer (Columbian Carbon Co., Princeton, N. J.). 
(Paper will be presented by Mr. Sweitzer.) 

The chemistry of carbon black in rubber reinforcement 
has received increasing attention in recent years. This inter- 
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est has followed from a better understanding of the chemi- 
cal nature of the carbon black surface and the recognition 
that chemical interactions involving carbon black play a 
significant role in reinforcement. 

Investigations have involved the identification of specific 
oxygen functional groups on the surface of the particles, 
as well as the nature of the carbon black surface itself. 
Studies have shown that these functional groups and the 
nature of the carbon surface, responsible for the interaction 
between carbon black and rubber during mixing and vul- 
canizing, have profound effects on final vulcanizate proper- 
ties. The interdependence of surface chemistry and structure 
in developing certain rubber properties has been established. 
This has led to the more exacting control of surface chem- 
istry, as well as particle size and structure, for the develop- 
ment of the most effective carbon blacks for all rubber 
applications. 


10:15 A.M.—12—Peroxide and Radiation Cured Com- 
pounds Filled with Reinforcing Fine Particle Silica. 
J. H. Bachmann, B. J. DeWitt, J. W. Sellers, C. C. 
Stueber and M. P. Wagner (Columbia-Southern Chem- 
ical Corp., Barberton, Ohio). (Paper will be presented 
by Mr. Sellers.) 


There are indications that the chemical reaction involved 
in bound rubber formation proceeds by a free radical mech- 
anism for compounds filled with reinforcing hydrated fine 
particle silica, as in the case of carbon black. The high 
potential of silica to reinforce is indicated by its bound 
rubber formation. Evidence of filler-polymer interaction was 
obtained in filled vulcanizates cured by peroxide and by 
high-energy radiation, respectively. Both of these relatively 
simple curing systems are postulated to effect cross-link 
formation via a free radical mechanism. 

A logical measure of the ability to reinforce is the value, 
after cure, of the ratio of the cross-link density of the filled 
compound, to the cross-link density of the respective unfilled 
compound, "/no. In silica-filled natural rubber compounds 
(30 vol.) values of "/,. were obtained: peroxide cure, 1.5 
to 1.8; radiation cure, 3.8. Comparisons are made with 
similarly cured HAF black filled stocks. Sulfur-cured natural 
rubber stocks, filled (30 vol.) with HAF black, generally 
exhibit "/,. values in the range 1.5 to 2.0. Comparative 
effects of antioxidants are described. 


10:40 A.M.—13—Attrited Carbon Blacks and Their Be- 
havior in Elastomers—Part 3. A. M. Gessler (Esso 
Research and Engineering Co., Linden, N. J.). 


Severe attrition of carbon blacks produces important 
changes in the physical and chemical properties of the blacks. 
The resulting alterations in surface area, aggregate structure, 
surface oxygen content and pH lead to significant modifica- 
tions in the reinforcing capacities of the blacks. 

Earlier work has shown that, in butyl, attrited blacks yield 
greatly improved stress-strain properties and dynamic be- 
havior. In addition, cure rate is enhanced to the extent that 
it is very nearly comparable to that of styrene rubber, al- 
though similar improvements are not directly translated to 
styrene rubber. Severe cure retardation and inferior prop- 
erties are experienced. This difficulty, however, is circum- 
vented through special techniques, which are described. 
Attrited black-styrene rubber systems display excellent cure 
rates, tensile strength, extensibility and hysteresis properties. 
In addition, they possess the advantage of reduced modulus 
and hardness. These and other properties of styrene rubber 
systems are discussed in terms of changes occurring through 
attrition in the aggregate structure of the black, and the 
nature of the polymer-black surface interaction. 


11:05 A.M.—14—Ultrafine Tale/SAF Black Mixtures in 
SBR-1500 Vulcanizates. R. S Lamar, H. T. Mulryan and 
M. F. Warner (Sierra Tale Co., South Pasadena, Calif.). 
(Paper will be presented by Mr. Warner.) 


Additions of ultrafine talc to SAF black in SBR-1500 
compounds eliminate “nerve,” markedly reduce Mooney vis- 
cosity and heat build-up on the mill. Extrudability and general 
processability are improved. Ultrafine talc, because of its 
unique physical structure, acts as an internal lubricant per- 
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mitting particles of carbon black to slide past one another in 
the compound. . 

SBR-1500 vulcanizates, containing mixtures of ultrafine 
talc/SAF black, show increased tensile strength and greater 
elongation than is obtained with SAF black alone. Under 
certain conditions modulus values and tear resistance are 
also improved. It is believed that the ultrafine talc assists in 
the dispersion of the black particles, disrupts the carbon-to- 
carbon chainlike structures and increases the extent of the 
carbon/polymer interface. 

Similar results have been obtained with ISAF and HAF 
blacks in various mixtures with ultrafine talc. 


11:25 A.M.—15—The Pico Abrasion Test for Rubber 
Stocks. H. W. Grinter, E. B. Newton and D. S. Sears 
(Research Center. B. F. Goodrich Co., Brecksville, 
Ohio). (Paper will be presented by Mr. Newton.) 


This laboratory abrasion test is unique, as far as the 
authors know, in that it will evaluate different polymers in 
addition to the usual differentiation of reinforcing agents for 
the same polymer. The machine consists basically of two 
parallel tungsten carbide blades set to the right and left of 
the center of rotation of the cylindrical test piece, and held 
in contact by a weight. Silica dust is sifted on to the sample 
during the test. Comparisons of abrasion resistance of stocks 
under test are made on a volume-loss basis (determined 
gravimetrically) against the five stocks used to calibrate the 
machine. These five calibration standards are as follows: 
natural rubber - EPC black (arbitrarily based index of 100); 
hot SBR-EPC black (index 90); cold SBR-EPC black (index 
110); cold SBR-HAF black (index 125); and cold SBR-SAF 
black (index 150). It will be seen that these standards are 
combinations of three different polymers and three different 
“lacks. The indexes assigned to these stocks are based on 
results ot tire tests run at 60 mph on passenger cars on Texas 
roads. That is to say, the indexes are based on one, perhaps 
somewhat approximate, degree of severity. If the severity 
of the road test is changed, the relative indexes have to be 
changed. 

In general, the test has provided a good differentiation of 
unknown tread stocks at the laboratory level. Allowing a 
spread of + 10 per cent from a true correlation, Pico indexes 
run on tread ribs cut from test tires have agreed quite well 
with road results. The severity of the Pico test can be 
altered by changing the weight on the knives, so that this 
procedure can be used to differentiate stocks further. For 
example, at low severity (i.e., using a light weight), cast 
polyurethane stocks show much higher abrasion resistance 
than the natural rubber-EPC black control does; but, at 
high severity, polyurethane stocks are relatively poorer than 
the natural rubber stock, although the actual volume loss 
of each stock increases. A reverse order is obtained with 
styrene rubber tread stocks, because they show higher abra- 
sion resistance at high severity than do natural rubber treads. 
These two trends agree with service tests. 
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Thursday | Afternoon—Sept. 15 
“Rubber Chemistry” 


W. S. Coe, Presiding 


2:00 P.M.—16—Recent Developments in High Tempera- 


ture Rubbers. C. S. Marvel (University of Illinois, 


Urbana, Iill.). 


In the past, rubbers have not been very useful for appli- 
cations involving high temperature. This was particularly 
true of natural rubber. Some of the synthetic elastomers 
turned out to fit some of these applications better than 
natural, but these were still not good enough. Also, new 
applications developed, such as jet planes, rockets and space- 
age material in general, requiring heat-resistant elastomers, 
better than anything available in the past and designed 
specifically for the job. This has led to a great amount of 
research in elastomeric polymers to make them withstand 
very high temperatures. This talk summarizes the newer 
developments in the field. 





2:40 P.M.—17—Reactiuon of Sulfur, Hydrogen Sulfide, 
and Accelerators with Propylene and_ Butadiene. 
Frederic J. Linnig, Edwin J. Parks and Leo A. Wall 
(U. S. Dept. of Commerce, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C.). (Paper will be presented by 
Mr. Linnig.) 


This work was undertaken as part of a study of the 
processes involved in vulcanization. Previous infrared studies 
showed that sulfur vulcanizates have conjugated double 
bonds which are reduced in amount when accelerators, such 
as methyl zimate, are used. 

In the present work, propylene is used as a model com- 
pound for the original olefin in rubber, and butadiene as a 
model compound for the conjugated system acting as an 
intermediate. These compounds are reacted with sulfur alone, 
with hydrogen sulfide alone, and with each of these mate- 
rials in the presence of a vulcanization accelerator, as well 
as free radical accelerators to explore the mechanisms of the 
reactions. 

The results of mass spectrometer analyses indicate the 
formation of sulfides, disulfides, and carbon-to-carbon bonds. 
Methyl zimate used as a vulcanization accelerator produces 
hydrogen sulfide from the olefin or diolefin and, in turn, 
accelerates the reaction of hydrogen sulfide with the olefin 
or diolefin. The accelerated reaction between the diolefin 
and hydrogen sulfide is complete, accounting at least par- 
tially for the decreased conjugation in accelerated vulcani- 
zates. Certain aspects of the reaction do not appear to be 
free radical in nature, including the formation of diisopropyl 
sulfide from propylene and sulfur, and from propylene and 
hydrogen sulfide. The reaction also involves the formation 
of sulfide and other linkages from what appear to be free- 
radical fragments of the original molecule. This last con- 
clusion is more applicable to reactions with the intermediate 
conjugated system, than to these with the original double 
bond. Electron-spin resonance studies with sulfur compounds 
confirm the presence of free radicals. 


3:05 P.M.—18—Evaluation of Progressive Changes in 
Elastomer Properties During Vulcanization. W. E. 
Claxton, F. S. Conant and J. W. Liska (Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio). (Paper will be presented 
by Mr. Conant.) 


An apparatus and method are described for evaluating 
state of cure, optimum cure time, rate of cure, induction 
time for cure, scorch time, induction time for reversion, re- 
version rate and degree of reversion of elastomeric com- 
pounds. Coincident with these determinations vulcanizate 
specimens are prepared on which more conventional physical 
test data may be obtained; e.g., compression modulus, com- 
pression set, hardness, specific gravity, tensile modulus and 
elongation. 

In essence, the method described provides a progressive 
measure of modulus change during cure or reversion through 
the change in deformation of a periodically loaded plunger, 
one end of which is embedded into the specimen. Typical 
results are given showing application of the apparatus to 
screening tests, millroom control, reversion studies, and to 
compounds which are too stiff for conventional test methods. 
Demonstrated advantages for the apparatus include time 
saving, stock saving, and better cure information on a wider 
range of polymeric compounds than is obtainable from 
tensile test methods. In a laboratory, where a large selection 
of test instruments is not feasible, the versatility of the 
apparatus described should prove very advantageous. 


3:20 P.M.—19—The Vulcanization and Properties of 
Blends of Chlorobutyl with Other Rubbers. r P. Ford, 
J. T. Kehn and G. J. Ziarnik (Esso Research and Engi- 
neering Co., Linden, N. J.). (Paper will be presented 
by Mr. Ziarnik.) 


The results of studies on vulcanization systems for blends 
of chlorobutyl (MD-551) and other elastomers are reported. 
The development and approaching commercial production 
of this new material makes possible and practical the use 
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of polymer blending techniques to improve product quality, 
compound processing or cost, if one of the polymers has 
the characteristic properties of butyl rubber. 

Properties are a function of the curative system em- 
ployed, which, in turn, is related to the relative proportions 
and to the nature of the other elastomer in the blend. Medium 
speed (DOTG) or delayed action accelerators (2-MT) and 
sulfur donors have in general been found to be effective 
components of curative systems for blends of MD-551 with 
the highly unsaturated elastomers. In discussing effects of 
vulcanization systems, major emphasis is given to chloro- 
butyl-natural rubber blends, but the vulcanization and prop- 
erties of blends with neoprene, styrene rubber, nitrile rubber, 
polybutadiene and whole tire reclaim are also described. By 
use of covulcanization techniques, it is now possible to obtain 
butyl-type properties in wider areas of applications; for ex- 
ample, applications where some degree of oil resistance or 
enhanced low temperature properties are required. 


3:45 P.M.—20—Cross-Linking Efficiency of Dicumyl 
Peroxide. Lester G. Nabors and Merton L. Studebaker 
(Rubber Chemicals Div., Phillips Chemical Co., Akron, 
Ohio). (Paper will be presented by Mr. Studebaker.) 


At the Buffalo, N. Y., Meeting of the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry, A.C.S., May 4-6, 1960, C. R. Parks and O. 
Lorenz reported on the use of model systems to study the 
cross-linking efficiency of dicumyl peroxide. In this paper, 
a similar study on gum and carbon black loaded SBR-1500 
and natural rubber is presented. 


4:05 P.M.—21—Use of Selenium and Selenium Com- 
pounds in Rubber Compounding. W. J. Mueller and 
S. Palinchak (Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus 1, 
Ohio). (Paper will be presented by Mr. Mueller.) 


This study was undertaken to investigate possible new 
uses for selenium and selenium compounds in rubber com- 
pounding. During the work, selenium compounds were con- 
sidered as (1) cross-linking agents, (2) accelerator-antioxidant 
combinations, and (3) antirads. 

It was found that powdered selenium was an effective cross- 
inking agent in styrene rubber, butyl, Hypalon, and acrylate 
polymers. Replacement of sulfur with selenium as the cross- 
linking agent improved the retention of physical properties 
on aging. The choice of accelerator used with selenium was 
important in order to avoid under-cures. With butyl rubber, 
the aging properties obtained with selenium cures were better 
than with sulfur cures, but poorer than with phenolic cures. 
Dibenzylselenourae and bis (2-hydroxy-i-naththyl) selenide 
were found to be effective as combination accelerator-anti- 
oxidants. Each of the selenium compounds was almost 
as effective as a combination of PBNA and _ benzothiazyl 
disulfide. Several selenium compounds had antirad proper- 
ties, but were no more effective than PBNA. 

These results indicate that selenium or selenium com- 
pounds can be used to increase the heat resistance of 
several polymers. This behavior should permit the use of 
these polymers at higher operating temperatures than obtained 
when employing sulfur cures. 


4:25 P.M.—22—Viscosity Changes in Rubber Solutions 
Under Various Exposure Conditions. A. R. Kemp 
(Rubber Technology Foundation, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, Calif.) 


Little has been published regarding the changes taking 
place in rubber under normal laboratory handling in the 
course of fractionation, drying, solution and standing in the 
dark, or on the laboratory bench in light at room tempera- 
tures. This information is important in connection with 
research studies dealing with viscosity, osmotic pressure and 
other measurements used to characterize the hydrocarbon. 
Phenyl-beta-naphthylamine and tetramethylthiuram-disulfide 
have been added by some investigators to rubber solutions as 
stabilizers. However, no information on their effectiveness 
has been presented. 
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This paper presents data on the effect of various anti- 
oxidants and other chemicals on the viscosity stability of 
rubber solutions, where viscosity measurements are used as 
a very sensitive means of determining changes in rubber 
under various conditions of exposure. Natural rubber hydro- 
carbon, when prepared under suitable conditions, is very 
stable in solution at room temperature in the dark, with air 
over the solution. Short periods of light-exposure on the 
laboratory bench bring about rapid oxidation scission of the 
rubber hydrocarbon in solution, with resulting large de- 
creases in viscosity. A few chemicals, such as some of the 
hydroxybenzene derivatives, give some protection in the 
dark and light. No chemical has, however, been found to 
be very effective in the light. Most of the antioxidants and 
other chemicals are shown to act as catalysts under both 
dark and light exposure. The natural rubber antioxidant is 
very effective in the dark, but offers only a small amount 
of protection in the light. 


Friday Morning—Sept. 16 


General Papers 


E. H. Krismann, Presiding 


9:30 A.M.—23—Determination of Dynamic Properties 
of Elastomers by High Speed Stress Relaxation. R. M. 
Cardillo and W. W. Gleason (Enjay Laboratories, 
Linden, N. J.). (Paper will be presented by Mr. Car- 


dillo.) 


Dynamic properties of elastomers can be measured over 
a broad range of frequencies, temperatures and strain levels, 
using short time relaxation data on samples stressed at very 
high speeds. The data, expressed as dynamic modulus and 
loss modulus, represent results which would be extremely 
difficult to obtain in direct vibratory tests at the strain levels 
covered in these experiments (up to 450 per cent). They 
provide information sorely needed by design engineers work- 
ing with shock absorption, vibration damping and acoustical 
insulation problems. Complex mechanical equipment and 
measuring devices are not needed, since results are mathe- 
matically derived from a single high-rate stress relaxation 
curve. Tests can be run in tension or compression, and 
degradation of samples by heat build-up is not a problem. 

The high rate stress relaxation technique has been used 
to determine the frequency response of butyl and natural 
rubbers, characterizing the dynamic behavior of these mate- 
rials up to 10° cps. These results supply detailed information 
on high-frequency response at high strain levels. Tests were 
run from —40° to 75° C. The data show that butyl rubber 
possesses high hysteresis in the intermediate frequency 
ranges, while natural rubber does not develop large amounts 
of damping until very high frequencies are reached. This 
technique can be further employed to study effects of com- 
pounding variables and molecular structures, as well as to 
characterize the behavior of other elastomers. 


9:50 A.M.—24—Selection of Mixing Equipment for Sili- 
cone Rubber Manufacture. D. E. Miller and A, O. 
Liermann (Silicone Products Dept., General Electric 
Co., Waterford, N. Y.). (Paper will be presented by 
Mr. Liermann.) 


Criteria for the comparison of mill mixing and dough- 
mixer mixing of silicone rubber are presented. The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of both types of equipment are dis- 
cussed, including: safety aspects; product uniformity and 
output; flexibility; materials handling; space requirements, 
and costs. In addition, some of the peculiar design require- 
ments for mills and doughmixers used for silicone rubber 
are described. 
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10:10 A.M.—25—The Effective Utilization of Blowing 
Agents. I—A Series of 1,1’-Azobisformamides. Henry 
A, Hill and Henry R. Lasman (National Polychemicals, 
Inc., Wilmington, Mass.). (Paper will be presented by 
Mr. Hill.) 


Studies were made to broaden the range of usefulness of 
1,1’-azobisformamide (ABFA), which had been considered 
unsuited for use as a blowing agent in rubber because of its 
high decomposition temperature (195° C.). In addition to 
compounding studies in several elastomers and plastics, the 
method of preparation of ABFA was investigated. Com- 
parison showed that the activity of the product as a blowing 
agent for styrene rubber varies with process conditions. An 
approximately quantitative measure of this activity is ex- 
pressed in the designations Kempore 60, 100, 125 and 150 for 
the series of ABFA’s. 

In tabular and graphic forms, this paper presents data 
which show the performance of these blowing agents in 
systems based upon styrene rubber, butyl rubber, neoprene, 
PVC and polyethylene. Factors influencing the expansion of 
the several systems are illustrated, particularly the non-linear 
relationship between the amount of blowing agent used and 
the reduction in density obtained. The densities of four 
chemically identical compositions based on styrene rubber 
were found to vary from 0.3-0.9. ABFA-polymer interaction 
is postulated for some vulcanized elastomers, and is dis- 
cussed in view of the known cross-linking action for other azo 
compounds. Methods and insights are provided for control of 
cell structure, hardness and density, which effect economies 
in use of this blowing agent, just as further work presently 
under way extends the scope of usefulness of several new 
blowing agents. 


10:35 A.M.—26—Heat-Aging Behavior of Clay-Loaded 
Butyl Insulation. F. Rodriquez and C. C. Winding (Geer 
Rubber and Plastics Laboratory, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y.). (Paper will be presented by Mr. Rod- 
riquez.) 


Butyl rubber compounds loaded with calcined clay and 
vulcanized by a non-sulfur quinoid system have been favored 
for electrical insulation under hot, moist conditions. Now 
it has been discovered that the addition of certain polyolefins 
to these compounds can extend their usefulness into a broader 
range of conditions without impairing electrical stability. 

In the particular formulation investigated, stearic acid was 
found to be quite detrimental to heat stability. Elimination 
of stearic acid and addition of 10 or more parts of linear 
polyethylene or certain other polyolefins gives compounds 
which increase in tensile strength on aging up to three weeks 
at 121° C., rather than losing strength. The added retention 
of tensile strength is also noted on aging in water at 90° C. 
up to three weeks. In addition, dielectric constant, power 
factor, and volume resistivity have been found to be very 
stable over a period of a year during which the samples were 
immersed in water at 90°C. Butyl, loaded with talc or a 
thermal black, also responds as with clay to modification by 
polyolefins. On the other hand, butyl reinforced with channel 
black or silica is not improved by polyolefin addition. An 
improvement in tensile strength retention by clay-loaded butyl 
insulation, without sacrifice of electrical stability, should give 
a useful engineering material new opportunities for service. 


10:55 A.M.—27—New Compounds for Air Barriers in 
Tubeless Tires. J. V. Fusco (Enjay Chemical Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J.J, and R. H. Dudley (Enjay Laboratories, 
Esso Research & Engineering Co., Linden, N. J.). 
(Paper will be presented by Mr. Fusco.) 


The air holding and age-resisting properties of butyl rubber 
resulted in the wide acceptance of butyl inner tubes in the 
postwar years. With the advent of the tubeless tire, it became 
desirable to find a butyl-type polymer having improved com- 
patibility with other rubbers for use in the tire inner liner. 
Such an air barrier would be expected to minimize tread 
separation or blowouts resulting from air penetration into 
the carcass. 





This paper presents data on the application of chlorobuty! 
(MD-551), a new, chlorine-modified butyl rubber in tire inner 
liners. Chlorobutyl has a molecular structure similar to butyl. 
Thus, it has equally excellent air-holding and age-resisting 
properties. The allylic nature of the chlorine in the butyl 
molecule enhances the polymer’s compatibility with unsatu- 
rated rubbers commonly used in tire carcasses. It also permits 
a wide variety of operable cure systems with improved ad- 
hesion to other rubbers. Permalux, thiocarbanalide, 2 mer- 
capto thiazoline, NA-22, and various organic acids or acid 
anhydrides, are all effective accelerators for chlorobutyl. An 
outstanding accelerator combination is a new low-cost system 
which consists of zinc oxide activated by a rosin acid. 

Compounds with adhesion to a natural rubber carcass stock 
of 70-140 lIbs./in. are possible. In factory-built tires, such a 
compound gives adhesion to the carcass equivalent to an 
inner liner prepared from current, more permeable, unsatu- 
rated polymers. 


11:15 A.M.—28—Determination of Latex Particle Size 
Distributions by Fractional Creaming with Sodium Algi- 
nate. E. Schmidt and P. H. Biddison (Chemical and 
Physical Research Laboratories, Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio). (Paper will be presented by 
Mr. Schmidt.) 


A method was developed for the determination of the 
mass-particle size distribution in latices, by fractional cream- 
ing with sodium alginate. This method was based on the 
observation that the size of creamed latex particles depends 
quantitatively on the prevailing concentration of sodium 
alginate, regardless of the nature of the latex. A calibration 
curve, indicating inverse proportionality between creaming 
agent concentration and size of particles creamed, was pre- 
pared with the aid of the electron microscope. 


Coming Soon... 


By the use of this calibration curve, particle size distribu- 
tions of latices covering a range from 500-10,000 A.U. diam- 
eter can be determined with no equipment other than an 
analytical balance and a number of separatory funnels. This 
method is particularly advantageous for analyzing latices 
of very wide particle-size distributions, which, when exam- 
ined electron-microscopically, would require the counting of 
a very large number of particles. Detailed procedures and 
applications of this method are described. 


11:30 AM.—29—The Automation of Goodrich Flex- 
ometer Testing. A. F. Cody (Enjay Laboratories, Linden, 


- J.) 


The Goodrich Flexometer has gained wide acceptance in 
the rubber industry as a tool for testing the compression 
fatigue characteristics of both natural and synthetic rubber 
vulcanizates. Comparative data obtained with this instrument 
are particularly useful in research and development work to 
assist in estimating the service quality of vulcanizates in 
various applications, such as tires. 

As presently constituted, the test requires the full attention 
of a skilled operator for extended periods of time. The present 
work was undertaken to devise a means of releasing this op- 
erator for other duties during the conduct of a test. Satisfac- 
tory automation of this equipment has been accomplished by 
means of a special rebalancing mechanism, together with 
suitable recording equipment to indicate temperature and 
compression changes throughout a test. These modifications 
have not influenced the basic characteristics and capabilities 
of the machine in any way. They do provide an increased 
utility for the equipment at moderate cost which would be 
expected to be of interest to a considerable segment of the 
rubber industry. 


Improved Butyl Rubber Vulcanizates—By C. J. Jankowski, K. W. Powers and R. L. Zapp, Enjay Laboratories, 


Linden, N. J. 


How superior butyl rubber vulcanizates are obtained by replacing normal sulfur loading and accelerator 
with sulfur donor and Jow sulfur—high accelerator vulcanization systems. 


Engineering Faciors in Coating with Silicone Rubber for High Temperatures—By H. I. Silversher, R. C. Shaffer 
and R. A. Landry, Western Backing Corp., Culver City, Calif. 


When glass cloth is combined with a silicone compound, the resulting product derives mechanical 
strength from the glass in addition to flexibility and protection from the rubber. 


The Role of Carbon Black in the Thermal Oxidation of Polyolefins—By W. Lincoln Hawkins, Bell Telephone 


Laboratories, Murray Hill, N. J. 


The ability, exhibited by many carbon blacks, to inhibit the free radical oxidation of polyolefins is de- 
pendent on the presence of certain reactive groups on the surface of the carbon particles. Heating in the 
presence of oxygen or sulfur increases the number of reactive groups to produce a much more effective 


antioxidant. 


PLUS R/A SPECIAL INDUSTRY REPORT 


Music for the Rubber Production Line 


Pleasant listening may mean greater efficiency and higher output, according to recent psychological 
studies. The objective is to soothe the harried worker without putting him to sleep. 


HIE 
WT 
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processes for vinyl chloride and acrylonitrile at 

the B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. plant in Calvert 
City, Ky. Now in its initial operation after one and 
a half years of development, the Thompson-Ramo- 
Wooldridge RW-300 digital unit has raised efficiency 
in terms of inventory control, drawing on its pre- 
planned intelligence to achieve better utilization of 
raw materials and equipment. 

Its late design allows it to handle over-all economic 
data, such as market conditions and inventory size. 
This has increased production, reduced operating 
costs and improved quality control. For the acryloni- 
trile process all three factors play a part, while for 
vinyl chloride the last two are paramount. 

Once the company decided such a computer sys- 
tem was feasible, a practical mathematical model of 
each process was drawn up to predict limitations un- 
der varying sets of operating conditions and to indi- 
cate necessary control actions. The model was based 
on an “objective equation” to calculate anticipated 
profits, and operating costs. “Restraints” constituted 
another component, defining the capabilities of the 
control system itself. The third important set of 
equations spelled out mathematical relationships be- 
tween operating characteristics and the factors that 
could be controlled. These three equations, with all 
auxiliary functions such as testing of instrument sig- 
nals, were then programmed to become part of the 
computer’s memory for Geon resin and Hycar rubber 
making. 

The ‘heart of the programming system is called 
the “executive routine.” It operates a timing dia- 
gram of all computer duties, delegating certain tasks 
to specific components at appropriate times. 

The computer even “examines its own health” to 
determine whether it should continue to run. How- 
ever, it is the optimization program, run every eight 
hours, that comes closest to performing a true man- 
agement function. In effect, it takes an over-all look 
at plant economics to calculate the optimum set of 
profit-loss conditions for any operating period. 


A COMPUTER system controls two production 
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COMPUTER 


masterminds production at 


VINYL CHLORIDE PLANT 











This Fall, l#’s ... 


_ BACK 10 SCHOOL 








& “THE COURSE is excellent. I en- 
joyed every meeting. As a result of 
applying some ideas I gathered from 
the various lectures, my company is 
making progress in personnel practices, 
in advertising, in financial control, and 
in many other noticeable ways.” 

This was the comment of the presi- 
dent of a small company making a 
rubber specialty item, from a letter he 
sent to the U. S. Small Business Ad- 
ministration. The manufacturer was 
writing about the administrative man- 
agement course he had attended at one 
of the nation’s leading educational in- 
stitutions, under joint sponsorship of 
the school and S.B.A. 


Hundreds of Offerings Each Year 


Unbeknownst to many rubber com- 
pany owners and managers—as well as 
to those in other businesses—the Small 
Business Administration now cospon- 
sors literally hundreds of such courses, 
in all parts of the United States, during 
the fall and spring each year. Busi- 
nessmen who attend the courses natu- 
rally come from varying educational 
backgrounds. Some have college de- 
grees, others do not. In only two re- 
spects are they all alike: they must be 
Owners or managers of businesses, and 
they must have a common desire to 
improve their over-all management 
ability. 

So, whoever you are and wherever 
you are: Why don’t you go back to 
school? Experience has_ probably 
taught you that nobody knows every- 
thing about any subject, and that most 
executives could do with a lot more 
formal knowledge in many areas, par- 
ticularly management techniques. 

If you are interested in attending one 
of these special courses, be on the look- 
out for announcements regarding en- 
rollment. To be on the safe side and 
to make certain you do not miss the 
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for Rubber Executives 


next seminar in your region, write to 
the U. S. Small Business Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C., inquiring 
about possible courses available within 
a convenient travel radius of your home 
or office. The cost is moderate—$35 
to $50 per course—and classes are con- 
ducted for two or two and one-half 
hours on the same night each week, 
for the eight or ten-week term. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage from 
this modest outlay of money and time 
is that you will be able to come into 
contact with bona fide specialists in 
various management fields. From an 
actual dollars-and-cents standpoint, you 
will have the opportunity to “pick the 
brains” of consultants whom you could 
not retain, individually, for many 
times the amount you pay for the 
course. Since knowledge is power, 
especially in business, it would be smart 
for you to go back to school through 
this program whenever the opportunity 
arises. 


Some Travel Miles to School 


One example that may seem incred- 
ible to some rubber company managers 
doubting the need for more education 
to sharpen their management skills: A 
West Virginia man and his wife, who 
jointly operate a small business, trav- 
eled nearly 300 miles every Tuesday 
evening for 10 weeks to attend evening 
classes cosponsored by S.B.A. at the 
Virginia Union University at Rich- 
mond. Another Richmond student was 
a business manager who flew each week 
from Norfolk, Va., to attend his course. 
On the West Coast, two businessmen 
traveled 85 miles each way for 10 
weeks to make a perfect attendance 
record at their classes. 

These courses in administrative man- 
agement are limited in number and 
usually held on an informal basis. 
Sometimes, instead of meeting in a 


classroom equipped with desks, stu- 
dents get together in a lounge; often, 
at the end of the first hour, coffee is 
served. At other times, the class may 
vote to meet in a hotel banquet room, 
with the teacher leading the discussions 
surrounded by his pupils. The first 
hour is usually devoted to straight lec- 
tures by specialists in charge of the 
course, the second hour to questions 
and answers which generally come 
thick and fast. 


The Alumni Are Satisfied 


In a poll of ex-students, 99 out of 
every 100 said they believed courses 
should be offered again and again to 
their fellow businessmen. Eighty-six 
out of every 100 rated the courses as 
“good” to “excellent,” while the other 
14 considered them merely “satisfac- 
tory.” 

Senator Jacob K. Javits (R.-N.Y.), a 
member of the Senate’s Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, calls the 
sponsoring of management training 
courses “one of S.B.A.’s most interest- 
ing activities. ... 

“The director, his associates and the 
staff of the S.B.A. are to be congratu- 
lated for trying to help and encourage 
small businesses and industries through- 
out the country in this way,” Senator 
Javits declared in his Senate speech. 
“We need to do much more, but prog- 
ress is being made. In my own state 
of New York, this program has been 
helpful to many hundreds of small- 
business operators, and its popularity 
is growing with each year... . 

“As a result, two things are happen- 
ing: First, educational institutions are 
now offering depth courses in specific 
subjects, such as the use of records 
for more profitable control. Second, 
many who have attended the classes 
are forming what might be called 
alumni associations with monthly or 
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Government-sponsored courses are being offered 


across the country to improve business skills. 


This new kind of school may unlock doors for you. 


quarterly meetings which bring the 
businessmen-students back together for 
further discussion and study on sub- 
jects of current, or prime, interest. One 
important reason for the success of this 
program is that the subject matter, 
which is determined locally and usually 
by an advisory committee, covers only 
administrative management.” 


Record Program Held Last Year 


In the 1959-60 school year, ending 
June, administrative management 
courses cosponsored by the S.B.A. es- 
tablished a new annual record, with 220 
offerings in all parts of the nation. The 
latest listing of such courses showed 
that businessmen were attending eve- 
ning classes in such widely scattered 
institutions as Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, Kansas State College, and 
Modesto (Calif.) Junior College. 

Since the first two management 
courses were offered on a trial basis in 
the Spring of 1954, a total of 711 have 
been held in hundreds of colleges. So 
far, more than 25,000 businessmen 
have attended these classes. California 
educational institutions have cospon- 
sored the greatest number of courses, 
but Virginia leads in enrollment and in 
the number of participating schools. 
These states, significantly enough, repre- 
sent the West and South—two areas just 
beginning to flex their economic muscles. 

Striving to analyze why businessmen, 
year after year, have been going back 
to school in such ever increasing num- 
bers, an S.B.A. official in Washington, 
D. C., declared: “The lack of a well- 
rounded background in administrative 
management is a serious problem for 
small business owners and managers— 
and they are coming to realize it more 
poignantly all the time. Studies have 
shown that nine out of ten business 
failures can be traced directly to lack 
of experience or lack of aptitude for 
running a business. 

“Through the Administrative Man- 
agement Courses, the S.B.A. and edu- 
cational institutions are working to- 
gether closely to enable small business 
executives to learn more about how 
to solve the problems that confront 
them. The courses still represent a 
relatively new approach to the prob- 
lems of small business concerns, but 
the enthusiastic response of business- 
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men and educators indicates that they 
are a practical and effective form of 
assistance.” 

Subjects taught include “The Mana- 
gerial Function,” “Personnel  Rela- 
tions,” “Accounting and Taxes,” “In- 
creasing Sales,” “Securing Capital,” 
“Sales and Production Planning,” “Cur- 
rent Management Problems and Prac- 
tices,” “Credit Policies and Insurance,” 
plus many others. Because they focus 
on administrative management, rather 
than on day-to-day operations, the 
courses are open only to owners and 
managers. It is believed that most 
small-business executives know operat- 
ing details well enough, but lack the 
opportunity and knowledge to gauge 
the importance of executive problems, 
especially planning, and learning the 
newest techniques available in the field 
of business administration. 


Education to Order 


If you happen to check with a large 
educational institution that is not spon- 
soring such a course at present, suggest 
to officials that they contact the S.B.A. 
about the feasibility of cosponsorship. 
Many courses have been started in just 
this way, with businessmen prompting 
the organization of new classes. 

“Administrative Management,” the 
official designation for these courses, 
refers to a concern with the over-all 
determination of major policies and 
objectives in a business. It pertains to 
policies associated with organizing, 
staffing, planning, directing and con- 
trolling. Although the training ses- 
sions are referred to generally as 
“courses,” they are occasionally called 
“seminars,” “institutes” and “confer- 
ences.” 

Courses are not formed by type of 
business. For example, a druggist 
might be one fellow student of a rub- 
ber specialty manufacturer, the owner 
of a large printing plant, another. To 
some extent however, classes are divid- 
ed between executives interested in dis- 
tribution and those in manufacturing. 
Opinions differ among educators about 
the desirability of tailoring a course to 
the needs of a specific group of busi- 
nessmen in the same trade, or even 
about the sales-production cleavage. 
Students originally thought that spe- 
cialized groups would be the most ef- 


fective. As the program expanded, 
many however came to prefer mixed 
groups, as demonstrated by the follow- 
ing incidents: 

In one course the practice of break- 
ing down the class into specific types 
of businessmen was initiated after the 
first half of each session. Soon, many 
members requested that the separation 
be discontinued, because they found 
that retailers were interested in the re- 
actions of manufacturers, while men 
in the service trades wanted to hear 
comments from producers and retailers. 
In another case, the owner of a manu- 
facturing company felt that the lecturer 
had talked during the entire hour to 
him about problems peculiar to his 
business. Almost immediately, two 
other students, engaged in utterly dis- 
similar industries, made almost iden- 
tical comments. They concluded that 
most executives had similar administra- 
tive problems, although their respec- 
tive operating factors might differ. 

As the courses multiply, it is ex- 
pected that some of them will be held 
in specific fields, particularly if the ed- 
ucational institutions that sponsor the 
courses with S.B.A. are located in popu- 
lous industrial areas, where there are 
hundreds of businessmen in prevailing 
types of industry. 


A New Factor in Economics 


Everything considered, the move- 
ment to greater academic management 
training represents one of the most vital 
trends in the U. S. economy today, 
particularly for the 95 per cent of 
businesses classed as “small,” in con- 
trast to their giant corporate cousins. 
As a matter of fact, the big businesses 
have been keen on buying brainpower 
for quite a while—paying high sal- 
aries to hire top men, and disbursing 
large fees to specialists handling spe- 
cific tasks or supplying consultation 
services. This has been one of the 
biggest assets of big business in mod- 
ern times. 

Hence, the trend “back to school” 
for executives in the medium and small 
range may rid them of a handicap in 
industrial competition, much more 
effectively than specialists in economics 
have considered, when they foresaw 
greater and greater business concentra- 
tion in the next few years. 





DITORIAL 


An Open Letter to... . 


Mr. William A. Patterson 
United Air Lines, Inc., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Dear Mr. Patterson: 


® In your recent report to the stockholders of your company rather un- 
flattering reference was made to the rubber industry. You stated that your 
company had a disappointing first quarter and explained that one reason for 
reduced revenues was the introduction of the new airplane, the DC-8. We 
understand that any new aircraft will have minor engineering difficulties, and 
the DC-8 has apparently been suffering its share. 

You declared that in recent weeks you have had an opportunity to go 
over every part of the DC-8 that had been giving company engineers troubic. 
And then you stated: “I want to show you a rubber seal that costs about $3. 
(It should cost about 10 cents, but they charge us $3.) This is a seal in 
the hydraulic system of the airplane. This particular seal apparently started 
vibrating and moving and in the process there was wear in certain areas that’ 
developed a little leakage that showed up on the hydraulic gauge as a loss in 
pressure. The mechanic knows what loss of pressure means, he knows where 
the pressure system is. But there are 400 of these seals in the hydraulic 
system. The question is: which one is leaking? This little thing delayed a 
$5,000,000 airplane for almost five hours until it was found.” 


Mr. Patterson, we would not debate your explanation of your engineering 
difficulties, nor would we defend your indictment of a faulty rubber seal. We 
do take issue, however, with your parenthetical remark: “It should cost us 
about 10 cents, but they charge us $3.” It seems to us that this statement 
is basically unfair. 

This so-called 10-cent seal . . . of what rubber was it made . . . how much 
research went into its development . . . what compounding ingredients are 
involved . . . how much went into their development? 


You imply that your company has been overcharged $2.90 on a 10-cent 
item, and we submit that this is hardly a fact. Do we, for our part, charge 
that an airline ticket between New York and Cleveland is $2.90 too high? 
On what basis would we make such a claim? 

The rubber industry is a free enterprise, operating without subsidy in a free 
market. There are literally dozens of companies in the United States pro- 
ducing oil seals. If the engineering requirements for oil seals in the DC-8 
are unique, the physical and chemical properties of the seals themselves are 
vital. For these reasons, we think that your reference to the cost factor is 
unfair. 

It is the “human” thing to try to explain away business difficulties. In this 
case, however, to attribute even part of the financial difficulty to the rubber 
industry strikes us more as an exercise in rhetoric than logic. We will be 
pleased to publish any comments you may care to make on this subject. 


Very truly yours, 


Rubber rége 
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IRSG Sees World New Rubber Use 
of 3.86 Million Long Tons in 1960 


> The Management Committee of 
the International Rubber Study 
Group has estimated the consump- 
tion demand for natural and syn- 
thetic rubber during 1960 at about 
2,110,000 long tons of natural rub- 
ber, and about 1,750,000 long tons 
of synthetic rubber, apart from syn- 
thetic rubber produced in non-mem- 
ber countries. World production of 
natural rubber is estimated at around 
2,135,000 long tons, and production 
of synthetic rubber in member coun- 
tries at about 1,810,000 long tons, 
while total synthetic rubber produc- 
tion capacity in member countries is 
estimated at 2,335,000 long tons. 


Sales from government stockpiles 
in the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and Italy up to the end 
of April for delivery this year were 
about 95,000 long tons. If the price 
of natural rubber remains somewhat 
above the level at which the United 
States and United Kingdom Govern- 
ments have stated that they are free 
to sell unrestricted quantities of rub- 
ber, the Committee estimates that 
a further 75,000 long tons of natural 
rubber may be slated for delivery 
during 1960. 

At the end of 1959 commercial 
stocks of natural rubber had reached 
an unusually low level. In the opin- 


Table | — Estimated Natural and Synthetic 
Rubber Consumption in 1960 


(in 1,000 long tons) 


Territory 

United States of America 
United Kingdom 

Federal Republic of Germany 
France 

Japan 

Canada 

Italy 

Australia 

Czechoslovakia* 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Austria 

Indonesia 

Denmark 

Hungary* 

Federation of Malaya & Singapore 
Thailand 

Other Member Countries} 
Other Countries 


Total 


Total 
1,655 


Natural Synthetic 
540 1,115 
170 100 
143 93 
128 85 
168 42 

46 61 
60 40 
36 24 
30 1 
8 
11 
10 


22 
15 
11 
15 
6 
7 
6 
| 
3 


103 157 860 


2,110 1,750 3,860 


* Estimated imports from Member Countries. + Belgian Congo, Burma, Cam- 


bodia, Ceylon, Liberia and Viet-Nam. 
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Table Il — Estimated Natural 
Rubber Supply in 1960 


(in 1,000 long tons) 
Production 
Territory 
Indonesia 
Federation of Malaya 
and Singapore 
Thailand 
Ceylon 
Viet-Nam 
British Africa 
Sarawak 
Liberia 
Belgian Africa 
Cambodia 
Other British Borneo 
Burma 
States of the French Community 
Territory of Papua 
and New Guinea 
Other Countries 


Total 


ion of the Committee it will take 
a considerable part of a 1960 sur- 
plus to rebuild commercial stocks 
to a more normal level as the rate 
of consumption of synthetic rubber 
is apparently continuing its increas- 
ing portion of the market. 


Table Ill—Estimated Synthetic 
Rubber Production in Member 
Countries in 1960 


(in 1,000 long tons) 
U.S A: 1,355 
Canada 150 
Other Member Countries 305 


Total 1,810 





PRG Hears White 
On Polymer Research 


> “Important Scientific Advance in 
Polymer Research” was the subject 
of a talk given by Dr. Leland M. 
White (U.S. Rubber) before the 
Philadelphia Rubber Group at its 
technical meeting on April 29 at the 
Poor Richards Club in Philadelphia, 
Penna. The meeting also was Past 
Chairmen’s Nite, during which all 
past chairmen of the group were 
honored. 

In his talk, Dr. White stated that 
polymers, those chemical combina- 
tions of molecules which make pos- 
sible synthetic fibers, plastics, and 
man-made types of rubber, will play 
an even greater role in the future 
lives of every person. He reported 
that the polymer industry, which be- 
came a major force as recently as 
the 1930's, is now growing at about 
twice the rate of the gross national 
product. 

The director of research and de- 
velopment for U.S. Rubber re- 
marked that research is giving us 
entirely new materials through 
atomic radiation, chemical grafting 
and new methods of polymerization. 
The quality of many products is 
being improved constantly through 
research on the chemistry and 
physics of raw materials, he added 
Dr. White also pointed out that con- 
tinued research by the polymer in- 
dustry has brought about a 25 per 
cent reduction in the cost of syn- 
thetic rubber since private industry 
took over ownership of government 
plants in 1955, 

Che past chairmen honored by the 
Philadelphia) Rubber Group _ in- 
cluded: R. S. Hanslick, 1945; W. B. 
Monroe, 1946; L. K. Youse (Ken- 
tile), 1947; W. B. Dunlap, Jr. (Lee 
Rubber), 1948; W. F. Abbey (R. T. 
Vanderbilt), 1949; T. J. Gorman 
(Quaker Rubber), 1950; H. J. Reid 
(U.S. Rubber), 1951; T. W. Elkin 
(R. T. Vanderbilt), 1952; G. J. 
Wyrough (Wyrough & Loser), 1953; 
A. J. DiMaggion (Firestone), 1954; 
M. A. Youker (DuPont), 1955; R. J. 
Salyerds (Harwick Standard), 1956: 
J. R. Mills (Goodall), 1957; R. A. 
Garrett (Armstrong Cork), 1958; 
and R. S. Graff (DuPont), 1959. 


Acme Promotes Two 
> Norman L. Freydberg has been 
elected president of the Acme Back- 
ing Corp., Stamford, Conn., replac- 
ing Ralph M. Freydberg who has 
been named chairman. The com- 
pany makes coated textile and other 
products. 
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J. R. Nesbit 


Joins International Latex 
> Jean Rodger Nesbit has joined 
the Chemical Division of Interna- 
tional Latex Corp., Dover, Del., as 
regional sales manager for the Mid- 
dle Atlantic area. Mr. Nesbit, who 
will have his offices in Rumson, 
N. J., holds a B.S. degree in Chemi- 
cal Engineering from Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. Before join- 
ing International Latex he was with 
Witco Chemical Co., U.S. Rubber 
Reclaiming, and Latex & Rubber, 
Inc. 


G-E Silicone Expands 


> The Silicone Products Department 
of the General Electric Co., located 
in Waterford, N. Y., is implementing 
an expansion program which will 
involve an outlay of several million 
dollars in new buildings, equipment 
and processes over the next two 
years. The program is aimed at 
boosting production capacity to 1963 
demand levels for silicone products. 
First on the list is construction of a 
manufacturing facility for silicone 
fluids, dispersions, emulsions and 
specialty products which will add 
15,000 square feet to existing facili- 
ties. The new manufacturing unit 
for fluid products is under construc- 
tion and slated for completion in 
October. 


New Long Mile Plant 


> A new tread rubber manufactur- 
ing plant owned by Long Mile Rub- 
ber Corp., Dallas, Tex., is now in 
operation in Spartanburg, S. C. The 
plant has a capacity of 6,000 pounds 
of tread rubber an hour, bringing 
the company’s total production ca- 
pacity to over 13,000 pounds an 
hour. Warren Phillips, Jr., assistant 
vice-president of Long Mile, will 
manage the plant. 


United Carbon Plant 
Initiates New Process 


> A million dollar process equip- 
ment change-over has been initiated 
by United Carbon Co., Houston, 
Texas, in order to _ incorporate 
production of a series of new black 
masterbatch compounds which will 
provide faster tire production and 
improved road wear. The announce- 
ment was made by R. W. French, 
company president, who also told of 
a 50 million pound per year produc- 
tion capacity increase. “Basically the 
new United process provides far 
more exact production control,” he 
said. “Testing on commercial equip- 
ment to date has indicated reduced 
mixing time and faster tubing. In- 
dicated tread wear ratings average 10 
per cent over conventional master- 
batches on a one-pass mix.” 

The new masterbatch, the prod- 
uct of a three-year development pro- 
gram, was developed by Gerald M. 
Barclay, who was formerly an engi- 
neer at the company’s Baytown 
plant. He is currently assigned to 
process studies in the Research and 
Development Department’s pilot 
plant at Baytown. Several patents 
have been applied for on the new 
process which features elimination 
of the dispersing agent and salt co- 
agulation. Patents pending relate to 
the coagulation step which is accom- 
plished without using brine. The new 
masterbatch has extremely low ash, 
ensuring better aging and lower 
moisture absorption. 

United Carbon’s new service lab- 
oratory in Akron, Ohio, has been 
handling initial road tests and proc- 
essing evaluations. The test program 
indicates that Banbury mixing pro- 
duces less residual nerve which gives 
the customer more uniform extru- 
sions and therefore less rejects. 

A full scale pilot plant model of 
the new process has been under test 
for the past year and commercial 
plant runs have been made for the 
past three months. Full scale com- 
mercial production is now under way 
on three major tread stocks. 


Massillon Elects President 


> Robert E. Rummage, former ex- 
ecutive vice-president and secretary, 
has been elected president of Mas- 
sillon Rubber Co., a subsidiary of 
American Hospital Supply Corp., 
Evanston, Ill. He succeeds Herbert 
P. Croxton, retired. Walter P. Long 
was elected vice-president; Erwin G. 
Kuchel, treasurer; and Bushnell Ful- 
lerton, secretary. 
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General Wins Patent 
On Oil-Extended Tread 


> General Tire & Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, Ohio, won its suit for a patent 
on an oil-extended rubber process 
for making tire treads, in a Federal 
District Court in Washington, D. C. 
The decision overruled the U.S. 
Patent Office’s Board of Appeals 
which had rejected the company’s 
bid for the patent. Annual royalties 
under the patent, some predict, could 
run as high as $42 million a year, 
for perhaps as high as 90 per cent 
of the tire treads made in this coun- 
try utilize some oil-extended, high- 
Mooney cold rubber. 

Another question is whether the 
Government could be held respon- 
sible for royalties or infringement 
liability incurred under the patent 
by the purchasers of the synthetic 
rubber plants owned by the Govern- 
ment until about 1955. Speculations 
on this possibility arose as a Gov- 
ernment co-counsel of a Justice De- 
partment attorney appeared in court 
along with the Patent Office solicitor. 

The question as to whether Gen- 
eral’s oil-extended rubber was pat- 
entable or not has been open ever 
since the company first applied for 
patent protection in 1950. At that 
time William F. O’Neil, then com- 
pany president, offered the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. the process 
for the reported figure of $65 mil- 
lion, only to have the proposal 
turned down. 


Hydraulic Oil Principle 


Although the principle of using 
hydrocarbon oil to process rubber 
has been known for some time, Gen- 
eral, in attempting to obtain the pat- 
ent, claimed that its product was 
new in that it used large amounts 
of hydrocarbon oils and rubbers of 
higher viscosity than were previously 
used. Judge Alexander Holtzoff of 
the District Court upheld this view, 
holding in addition that the discov- 
ory of the process was not obvious 
in the light of the prior art. Refer- 
ring to a decision denying a patent 
to Phillips Chemical on a process 
for making the same rubber compo- 
sition, Judge Holtzoff held that just 
because a process is not patentable 
does not mean that the product of 
that process is not patentable. 

The possibility still remains open 
that the Government will appeal 
Judge Holtzoff’s judgment, or that 
the validity of the patent will be 
questioned in an infringement suit. 
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A. J. Gracia 


W. J. Lee 


Named in Goodyear Development 


> A realignment of functions to 
step up activity in product research 
and development at Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has re- 
sulted in four new appointments. 
A. J. Gracia has been named direc- 
tor of general research and develop- 
ment, and W. J. Lee has been ap- 
pointed director of tire research and 
development. In addition, M. J. De 
France, former director of the New 
Products Department, has been ap- 
pointed manager of commercial de- 
velopment, a newly created post, 
and J. A. Merrill, has been elevated 
from associate director of research 
to assistant director of the organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Gracia, manager of research 
and development since 1956, will 


FTC Disapproves Merger 


> The Federal Trade Commission 
has ordered A. G. Spalding & Bros., 
Inc., to give up Rawlings Manufac- 
turing Co., a competing sporting 
goods manufacturer it absorbed in 
1955, on the grounds that the merg- 
er violated the Clayton Antitrust 
Act. The FTC held that Spalding 
and Rawlings competed sharply prior 
to the merger, especially in the sale 
of higher quality goods. According 
to the FTC, Rawlings was, at the 
time, showing “rapid growth and ex- 
pansion,” and its elimination as a 
separate company removed from 
the market “a substantial competi- 
tive factor.” 


have responsibility for all research, 
product development and product 
service functions affecting all materi- 
als, new products and existing end 
products other than tires. He joined 
Goodyear in 1928 and prior to 1956 
was for four years general manager 
of the Goodyear-operated, govern- 
ment owned gaseous diffusion plant 
near Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Mr. Lee, former director of tire 
engineering, assumes responsibility 
for all research, product development 
and product service functions directly 
affecting tires and related products. 
He has been occupied with tire de- 
sign and engineering projects during 
most of his 38 years at the company. 
For eight years he was Goodyear’s 
resident engineer at Detroit. 


Veiock Promoted at Lee 


> Theodore I. Veiock has _ been 
named plant manager of the Lee 
Division of Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., 
Conshohocken, Penna. Before join- 
ing the Lee organization in April, 
1959, as assistant to the president, 
he was at the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co. plant in Des Moines, 
Iowa, where he was employed as 
assistant chief chemist and manager 
of the rubber preparation, mass and 
milling, calendering and tubing, and 
final inspection departments. Mr. 
Veiock graduated from Geneva Col- 
lege, Beaver Falls, Penna., receiving 
his B. Sc. in 1942. He is a member 
of the Philadelphia Rubber Group. 
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N.Y. Rubber Group 
Holds Summer Outing 


> Over 225 members and guests at- 
tended the June 9 Summer Outing 
of the New York Rubber Group, 
which was held at Doerr’s Grove in 
Millburn, N.J. Highlight of the 
day’s activities was an Enneathlon 
Contest, won by Joe Brandi (Cooke 
Color) who amassed a total of 37 
points in the nine contest events. 
Grand prize for the Enneathlon win- 
ner was two round-trip airplane tick- 
ets to Bermuda. Runners-up in the 
Enneathlon, all with over 30 points, 
were: Bill Lamela (Okonite); W. T. 
Brahmstead (Firestone Synthetic); 
Dom Christiano; Ken Chester (C. 
P. Hall); John Kuchar; Bill Downey 
(Thompson, Weinman); Gordon 
Voigt (Niagara Rubber); John Dunn 
(Thiokol); Mat Malkiewicz (Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan) ; John Peters (Co- 
lumbian Carbon); and Nick Relo 
(Cooke Color). Points were awarded 
to contestants who placed first, sec- 
ond and third in each event. 

Individual Enneathlon event win- 
ners were: Ball in Barrel, C. J. 
Moran (Textile Proofers); Hit the 
Bottles, W. T. Brahmstead (Firestone 
Synthetic); Bocci, Joe Brandi and 
Nick Relo (Cooke Color): Quoits, 
Bill Lamela (Okonite); Golf Putting, 
E. White (National Lead); Basket- 
ball Throw, Joe Brandi (Cooke 
Color); Fly Casting, J. Callan (Co- 
lumbian Carbon); Dart Throwing, 
Bert Wilkes (Godfrey L. Cabot); 
Egg Throwing, Bob Daley (Colum- 
bian Carbon). 


Activity Heads 


Bryant C. Ross (Pennsalt) served 
as general chairman of the Outing 
Committee. Chairmen of the vari- 
ous activities were: Ball in Barrel, 
Ralph Ambrose (Rodic Chemical 
and Color); Baseball, Al Gessler 
(Esso Research); Hit the Bottles, 
Leon Werling (Ravbestos - Manhat- 
tan); Bocci, Glen Vickery (General 
Tire); Ouoits, Bill Lamela (Oko- 
nite); Golf Putting, Dick Glidden 
(Ames Rubber); Basketball Throw, 
Gordon Voigt (Niagara Rubber); 
Fly Casting, Bob Lukacik (Penn- 
salt); Dart Throwing, Hank Pryor 
(R. E. Carroll); and Egg Throwing, 
Bill Hartmann (Laurie Reclaiming). 

Plenty of food and refreshments, 
including chowder, clam broth, 
clams, hot dogs, beer and soft drinks, 
were served all afternoon, and din- 
ner consisted of a roast beef plate 
with all the trimmings. 
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Washington Group Elects New Officers 


1960-1961 Washington 
Rubber Group officers 
elected at the May 19 
meeting in Pepco Audi- 
torium, Washington, D. 
C.: Sitting, left to right, 
Vice-President, George 
Flanagan (Goodrich 
Chemical) and President 
Philip Mitton (Army En- 
gineers); Standing, left 
to right, Treasurer, 
George Richey (Bureau 
of Standards) and Sec- 
retary, Dan Pratt 
(Bureau of Ships). 


Enjay Realigns 
Sales Operations 


®> The Enjay Chemical Co., New 
York, N. Y. has re-organized its sales 
areas, and announced four new ap- 
pointments. C. J. G. Leesemann, for- 
mer acting manager of chemical 
marketing operations for the Humble 
Division of Humble Oil & Refining 
Co., the parent organization, has 
been named manager of the new 
Western Division. A Houston sales 
district has been created within the 
Western Division, and D. G. Bun- 
nell, who also served with the 
Humble Division, has been named 
the district manager. Mr. Bunnell’s 
staff will include E. D. Shannon and 
O. B. Taylor, technical sales repre- 
sentatives, and J. R. Duffy, market- 
ing assistant, both formerly with the 
Humble Division. The Western Di- 
vision with headquarters in Houston 
includes the West Coast sales dis- 
trict and the Tulsa, Okla., office. 


Foster Grant Plans Plant 


> A multimillion dollar polyethylene 
plastic plant will be built by Foster 
Grant Co., Leominster, Mass., at an 
undisclosed location. The company 
will eventually manufacture poly- 
propylene, polybutylene and other 
plastics made from petroleum at the 
plant. 


Two Elected at Motch 
To Vice-Presidencies 


> Alvin J. Jones and D. M. Hallier 
have been elected vice-presidents of 
the Motch & Merryweather Ma- 
chinery Co., Cleveland, Ohio. In his 
new capacity Mr. Jones will be man- 
ager of the Machine Tool Manu- 
facturing Division at the Euclid 
plant of the company, and Mr. Hal- 
lier continues as manager of the Cut- 
ting Tool Manufacturing Division 
and the Allied Products Division. 
Mr. Jones joined the company in 
1957 as director of engineering. In 
1959 he was promoted to the post 
of director of engineering and manu- 
facturing, and he now assumes re- 
sponsibility for all operations of the 
division. Mr. Hallier joined the 
company in 1949. 


McPherson Honored 


> The Honor Scroll of the Wash- 
ington chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Chemists has been awarded 
to Dr. Archibald T. McPherson, as- 
sociate director of engineering of the 
National Bureau of Standards. He 
was honored for “his unselfish de- 
votion to the encouragement of 
young scientists and his significant 
contributions in the national inter- 
est through his leadership in the cali- 
bration and specification activities of 
the National Bureau of Standards.” 
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Trans-4 Introduced 
By Phillips Chemical 


> With the commercial development 
of its cis-polybutadiene successfully 
launched, Phillips Chemical Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has been devoting 
more time to Trans-4, trade name 
given the company’s high trans-poly- 
butadiene. Phillips sees the two 
products as forerunners of a whole 
new line of stereo-specific polymers 
and copolymers. The high trans- 
polybutadiene rubber is being made 
by the company with a solution 
process that turns out a product with 
about 90 per cent trans content. The 
operating conditions and exact cat- 
alyst used are being kept secret by 
Phillips. 

Synthetic high trans-polybutadiene 
is said to resemble the natural trans- 
polyisoprene rubbers, balata and 
gutta percha, in many of its proper- 
ties. It has, according to Phillips, 
high hardness and tensile strength, 
excellent resilience, and abrasion re- 
sistance. Trans-4 has properties of 
both rubber and plastic. At room 
temperature it is hard, resin-like, and 
has a crystalline structure. Since it 
is thermo-plastic it can also be 
mixed, milled and extruded in con- 
ventional cross-linking agents such as 
sulfur and peroxides and the vul- 
canized product varies from a hard, 
inelastic material to one that is soft 
and rubbery, depending upon cure. 

Natural trans-polyisoprene rubber 
supplies are short at this time, and 
Trans-4 is expected to find a mar- 
ket in the manufacture of golf ball 
covers in spite of the high cost of 
the rubber. In other potential mar- 
kets, such as shoe soles and floor 
tiles, cost is a major drawback at 
this time as Trans-4 cannot compete 
with the low price of butadiene sty- 
rene rubbers. 


Huber Expands Black Plant 


®& The Carbon Black Division of 


J. M. Huber Corp., New York, 
N. Y., is building two extra units to 
expand the capacity of its carbon 
black plant at Eldon, Texas, to an 
additional 60 million pounds per 
year. One unit is for production of 
Intermediate Super Abrasion Fur- 
nace Black, and the other is for Fast 
Extruding Furnace Black and Gen- 
eral Purpose Furnace Black. The 
ISAF unit is scheduled to be com- 
pleted about December 1 of this 
year, and the other, about January 
1, 1961, at a combined cost of about 
$242 million. 
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R. J. Wolf 


Named by Goodrich 


> Dr. R. J. Wolf has been named 
director of development for B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, succeeding Antone Vittone, 
Jr., who has been promoted to the 
post of general manager of plants. 
In his new position Dr. Wolf will 
be responsible for operations of the 
company’s development center at 
Avon Lake, Ohio. Dr. Wolf received 
his Ph.D. in Chemical Engineering 
from Case Institute of Technology in 
1942 and taught at Princeton Uni- 
versity. He joined B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical in 1946, and was appointed 
development superintendent of the 
products application laboratory in 
1952. In 1954 he was named to 
head development activities at Avon 
Lake. 


New ASTM Committee 


> Committee E-17 on Skid Resist- 
ance, a recently formed ASTM Com- 
mittee, will utilize standard surfaces 
of known slipperiness in a new ap- 
proach to skid-resistance measure- 
ment. The committee’s primary task 
will be to develop standard test ve- 
hicles and standard surfaces for cali- 
bration purposes. The scope pro- 
posed by the Steering Committee is: 
(1) To develop and standardize field 
and laboratory methods of test for 
determining (traffic) surface slipveri- 
ness: (2) To develop and standard- 
ize methods of test for the use of a 
set of standards of surface slipperi- 
ness; and (3) To stimulate research 
to accomplish objectives (1) and 
(2). The organization meeting of the 
committee will be held during the 
1960 ASTM annual meeting in 
Atlantic City, N. J., to be held from 
June 26 to July 1. 


Synthetics Stressed 
In Soviet Planning 


> About $25 billion will be invested 
in chemical facilities by the Soviet 
Union during that country’s current 
Seven Year Plan, which will run 
through 1965, and about $12 billion 
of this amount is earmarked for syn- 
thetic rubber, plastics, and _ fibers. 
Almost everywhere behind the iron 
curtain emphasis will be placed on 
increasing the output of synthetic 
plastics, fibers, and fertilizers. In- 
vestment in capacity for synthetic 
materials will exceed the investment 
in the chemical industry during the 
last plan period. 

According to a United Nations re- 
port, East Germany will retain first 
place after the Soviet Union as a 
producer of synthetic plastics and 
fibers. Synthetic rubber production 
will be introduced during the plan 
period in Czechoslovakia; it was 
started in Poland in 1959. Much of 
the expansion of East Germany’s 
chemicals production is to be di- 
rected toward export markets, and 
total chemical exports are expected 
to double during 1958-65. Increases 
in chemical production exceeding the 
rates in any other industrial sector 
are foreseen in the Hungarian plan. 
Among the 1965 targets for output 
of individual products in Poland is 
a particularly high rate of growth set 
for rubber and plastics production. 

The main elements in the chemi- 
cal expansion programs are made 
possible by rising imports of oil and 
natural gas together with exploita- 
tion of available domestic supplies. 


McNeil to Buy Myers 
& Stockholders of F. E. Myers & 
Bro. Co., Ashland, Ohio, have voted 
to sell all assets of the company to 
McNeil Machine & Engineering Co., 
Akron, Ohio, for $11,869,740. My- 
ers, producer of water pumps, spray- 
ers, water conditioners and _ allied 
items, will be operated as a McNeil 
subsidiary by its present manage- 
ment. McNeil is paying $60 a share 
for Myers stock and is assuming all 
liabilities except expenses of the sale, 
and any income taxes due in excess 
of reserves. 


Barry Named Distributor 


> The Industrial Division of Barry 
Controls, Inc., Watertown, Mass., 
has been appointed national distribu- 
tor for the line of industrial mount- 
ings for vibration, shock and noise 
control manufactured by U.S. Rub- 
ber Co., New York, N. Y. 





OLD METHOD-—— 


Conventional three-pass 
forced-air dryer. 


NEW SYSTEM 


Extruder-dryer in use at W. Va. 
plant of Goodrich-Gulf. 


Extruder-Dryer 


Produces polymer with 


oy 
@ OUTSIZE CONICAL 
SCREW and housing 
checked in by (L to R): 
R. Ralph (Girdler Co.), 
B. Holz (Nat'l. Rubber 
Mach.) and H. E. Phelps 
(Goodrich-Gulf). 


@ PELLETING DIE, 
hinged for easy cleaning, 
receives rubber from 
extruder. 


> At Institute, West Va., an extru- 
sion dryer, the first full-scale model 
in the rubber industry, is now turn- 
ing out low-ash styrene polymers at 
a rate of 6,000 to 8,000 Ib. per hour 
for shoe soles, floor tile, tire stock, 
wire and cable applications. The 50- 
ton, 40-foot-long unit, costing $750,- 
000, promises significant reductions 
in Operating and maintenance cost, 
and substantial upgrading of product 
quality, according to Goodrich-Gulf 
Chemicals, Inc. 

The machine has an 800-h.p. in- 
duction motor which drives a 4-foot- 
long conical screw. Wet crumb rub- 
ber passes from the leaching tanks, 
over a vibratory screen and through 
a feed box, to reach this screw. Op- 
erating at a maximum of 55.5 rpm, 
the screw pushes the wet rubber 
down to an adjustable, sliding cylin- 
der valve, squeezing out about 80 
per cent of the moisture from the 
crumb. 

Linked to the end of the tapered 
screw is a straight, 12-inch diameter, 
22-foot-long, multi- flight screw, 
which moves the rubber to a series 
of three vacuum chambers where 
remaining moisture is flashed off to 
standard specification (0.05 per 
cent). In the final extrusion stage, 
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Handles 4 Tons of Rubber an Hour 


low ash for tires, flooring, footwear, wire and cable goods 


rubber is forced by the conveyor 
screw through a round pelleting die. 
The outside of the die is swept by 
a rotating, double-bladed knife that 
slices off strands of emerging dry 
rubber before it is cooled, baled and 


shipped. 


Central Control Panel 


A complex system of temperature 
and pressure pickups has _ been 
placed at strategic points throughout 
the unit to monitor feed rate, dry- 
ness tolerance and machine safety 
factors from a central control panel, 
set for each type of polymer in 
process. The machine has been used 
primarily to produce rubbers with 
low viscosity, since it generally low- 
ers Mooney ratings 4 to 6 points 
from those of conventional methods. 

To house its massive new extru- 
sion dryer, Goodrich-Gulf erected 
a building with extra-heavy founda- 
tions. One end was left detachable, 
permitting removal of the screw sec- 
tion. Because of minute tolerances 
required, a trolley was installed to 
transport the screw from the hous- 
ing. 

The new system is expected to cut 
production time and power loads. It 
also “cleans itself,” thus avoiding 
contamination of polymers with resi- 
due from earlier runs. This should 
mean greater product uniformity, 
plus the elimination of “wet spots” 
in extrusion-dried styrene rubbers. 


MM MOISTURE-LADEN STYRENE 





rubber crumb drops through 
vibratory screen to feed 
box of dryer. 


Exterior view of 4-foot long 
CONICAL SCREW showing 
3-foot base diameter, 
tapering to | foot. 


CENTRAL CONTROL PANEL monitors entire operation: he 
temperature, pressure pickup, motor operation and automatic shutoff. 


WORKMEN INSERT cylindrical conveyor screw into dryer 
housing through detachable wall of extruder building. 





Rubber Goods Exhibited 
At 5th Design Engineering Show 


> Over 20,000 engineers and ex- 
ecutives from 20 nations attended 
the Sth Annual Design Engineer- 
ing Show on May 23 to 26 at 
the New York Coliseum in 
New York City. The show, pro- 
duced by Clapp & Poliak, New York, 
N. Y., was held concurrently with 
the Design Engineering Conference, 
which was sponsored by the Ma- 
chine Design Division of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
Over 10,000 products were displayed 
by 430 exhibiting companies. 

Technical experts from these com- 
panies gave advice, answered ques- 
tions, demonstrated new materials 
and processes, distributed technical 
data, supplied samples of new prod- 
ucts and conducted performance 
tests. The exhibits were arranged to 
provide maximum interest and value 
to those attending the show. The 
exhibit groupings were: mechanical 
components; metals; non-metallic 
materials; adhesives and fasteners; 
finishes and coatings; hydraulic and 
pneumatic components; and engi- 
neering equipment and services. 

The Design Engineering Confer- 
ence featured panel discussions and 
talks on such subjects as new hori- 
zons in engineering design; reliabil- 
ity; fabrication; hydraulics; control 
systems; materials; automation; and 
the use of computers in design. 

Company products were exhibited 
on all four floors of the Coliseum 
with a number of firms displaying 
rubber products. A high temperature 
conductive and shielding gasket ma- 
terial called Alu-Flex H.T. was fea- 
tured by Auburn Mfg. Co., Middle- 
town, Conn. This gasket is a flex- 
ible silicone rubber impregnated 
aluminum wire cloth material es- 
pecially developed for maximum RF 
shielding and pressure sealing quali- 
ties. The temperature range of Alu- 
Flex H.T. is said to be from —65 
to +500°F. 

A.P.M. Corp., Yonkers, N. Y. 
displayed examples of its line of high 
pressure, vibration resistant seals and 
fasteners for military, commercial, 
marine and industrial applications. 
These materials, which are marketed 
under the tradenames of Hexseals, 
Seelskrews, Seelbolts, Seelrivits and 
RubRglass-Seels, are made of, or 
equipped with, silicone rubber. 
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Extruded parts of rigid and semi- 
rigid nature were featured by Con- 
neaut Rubber and Plastics Co., Con- 
neaut, Ohio. These extrusions were 
shown in formulations of poly- 
styrene, styrene rubber copolymers, 
nylon, linear polyethylene, polypro- 
pylene and rigid polyvinyl chloride. 

Dayton Industrial Products Co., 
Melrose Park, IIl., displayed its line 
of variable speed V-belts, cog belt, 
molded products and new Poly-V 
drives. The Poly-V employs a 
single, endless parallel V-ribbed belt 
running in sheaves designed to mate 
precisely with the belt ribs. The 
molded rubber goods featured rub- 
ber-to-metal, rubber-to-fabric, syn- 
thetic rubber and molded urethane 
items. 

The exhibit of Dow Corning 
Corp., Midland, Mich., illustrated 
how silicones simplify design. One 
application shown was valve covers 
made of silastic for use in missiles, 
said to resist the deteriorating effects 
of liquid oxygen. Silastic RTV, a 
fluid silicone rubber, also was fea- 
tured at the exhibit. This silicone 
product vulcanizes at room temper- 
ature and is reported to be easy to 
use in making flexible molds for ac- 
curate reproduction of prototype or 
production parts. 

A portion of the DuPont booth 
was devoted to the Elastomer Chem- 
icals Department, which displayed 
examples of products made with 
such synthetic rubbers as neoprene, 
Hypalon, Viton and Adiprene L. 

The display of Enjay Chemical 
Co., Linden, N. J., was devoted to 
two of its newest materials, butyl 
rubber and Escon polypropylene. 
Examples of products produced with 
each material were shown. 


Shows Seal Line 


Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, 
N. Y., displayed its line of Mechani- 
pak seals, Lattice Braid packing and 
silicone products. Lattice Braid 
packings made with Teflon, asbestos, 
flax and cotton were shown. Prod- 
ucts made with silicone rubber com- 
pounds included diaphragms, gasket- 
ing, sheet packing, oil seals, rings, 
insulation tape, rod and valve stem 
packings, and molded, extruded, die- 
cut and metal bonded shapes for 


various uses. 


A number of synthetic rubber pack- 
ings, oil seals, O-rings and precision 
molded products were on display at 
the booth of International Packings 
Corp., Bristol, N.H. The products 
shown were made of a variety of 
synthetic rubbers, such as_ nitrile 
rubber, neoprene, butadiene-styrene 
rubber, butyl, silicone, Hycar PA, 
Thiokol, Hypalon and Teflon. 

Mountings, joints, suspensions and 
couplings, designed for vibration, 
shock and noise control, were ex- 
hibited by Lord Manufacturing Co., 
Erie, Penna. The major features of 
these items were the specially com- 
pounded elastomers and Lord’s rub- 
ber-to-metal bond. 

Mechanical Rubber Products Co., 
Warwick, N.Y., displayed its line 
of industrial parts fabricated with 
such rubber as silicone, buna-n, 
buna-s, butyl Hycar, Hypalon, Kel- 
F, and neoprene. These parts in- 
cluded gaskets, channels, connectors, 
diaphragms, packing, tubing and 
washers. 

Latest developments in urethane 
foam production technology and 
end-use applications were exhibited 
by Mobay Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, 
Penna. Displayed were a variety of 
sample parts for use in the automo- 
tive and packaging fields. 

Industrial rubber products, featur- 
ing its new Poly-V Drive J, were 
shown by Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
Passaic, N. J. Other products shown 
were V-belts, transmission _ belts, 
conveyor belts, and air, water, steam, 
petroleum and special purpose hoses. 

Examples of its custom molded 
hard rubber items were displayed by 
Stokes Molded Products, Trenton, 
N.J. On display were industrial 
items made from Stokohard and 
Stokotherm hard rubber and Stoko- 
lite and Stokoflex resin rubber. 

A new group of elastomers, called 
Uscothane, was introduced by U.S. 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. Items 
such as carrying cases and type- 
writer cases, made of Uscolite, were 
displayed. Also on display were 
such custom made products as pro- 
tective boots, air ducts, connectors, 
tubes, adapter tubes, bellows and in- 
dustrial vacuum-cleaner hose. 


Tamms Representatives 


> The Thompson-Hayward Chemi- 
cal Co. offices in Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Kansas City; and Memphis, Tenn.; 
have been named representatives for 
Tamms Industries Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Previously the New Orleans, La., of- 
fice of Thompson - Hayward repre- 
sented Tamms. 
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English Symposium 
Speakers Announced 


» The second International Syn- 
thetic Rubber Symposium, to be held 
in conjunction with a rubber exhibi- 
tion, will take place October 11 to 
13 at Church House, Westminster, 
London, England. Among the 
speakers and their topics will be: 
Dr. W. W. Crouch (Phillips Petro- 
leum), “New Controlled Structure 
Polymers of Butadiene”; Dr. E. F. 
Engel (Chemische Werke Huls), 
“Polybutadiene Rubber”; Dr. L. H. 
Howland, E. J. Aleksa, Dr. R. W. 
Brown, and E. L. Borg (U.S. Rub- 
ber), “High Solids SBR Latex by a 
Chemical Promoted Agglomeration”; 
A. R. Payne (Research Association 
of British Rubber Manufacturers), 
“The Dynamic-Mechanical Proper- 
ties of Filler-Loaded Vulcanizates”; 
R. L. Marlowe, R. F. Miller, J. L. 
Ginn (Goodrich), “Tread Wear In- 
dices of Various Synthetic Elastom- 
ers Measured in Varying Severity 
Road Tests.” 

Also, Prof. Giulio Natta, “Vul- 
canization and Elastomeric Proper- 
ties of Ethylene-Propylene Copoly- 
mers”; Dr. F. P. Baldwin (Esso Re- 
search), “Preparation and Properties 
of Chlorobutyl”; P. C. Servais (Dow 
Corning) and Dr. I. H. Riley (Mid- 
land Silicones), “Silicone Rubber 
Compounding”; H. A. Pfisterer and 
I. W. E. Harris (Polymer Corp.) 
“Modern Nitrile Rubber Technol- 
ogy”; G. T. Perkins, Dr. J. F. Smith 
(DuPont), “The Chemistry and 
Vulcanization of ‘Viton’ Fluor- 
elastomers”: R. E. Headrick (Wright 
Air Development), “Elastomers for 
Advanced Design Flight Vehicles.” 
Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd. will pre- 
sent a lecture on “Rheological Prop- 
erties of cis-Polybutadiene and Other 
Polymers.” 


Lecture Sessions 


Lecture sessions will run from 9 
am. to 5 p.m. daily. A_ cocktail 
party will be given by Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co. at 6 p.m. October 11. At 
7:30 p.m. of October 12 there will 
be a formal dress official Symposium 
dinner at the Savoy Hotel for the 
delegates and their ladies. At 6:00 
p.m., October 13, Shell Chemical Co. 
will give a cocktail party. Sympo- 
sium tickets may be purchased from 
Rubber & Plastics Age, Gaywood 
House, Great Peter St., London, SW. 
1, England, sponsors of the sympo- 
sium. 
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Neville Holds Sales Meeting 


Neville Chemical Co., Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Penna., recently held its semi- 
annual sales meeting during the week of April 25 at the firm's Neville Island office 
and research center. In attendance was the Neville technical sales staff as 
well as home office marketing management and staff. Although the conference 
was conducted on an informal round table discussion basis, several excellent 
dissertations were given by Neville scientists and chemists on the fine points of 
current technical developments. The balance of the clinic was devoted to various 
sales problems and the subject of Neville's constant endeavors to improve 
assistance to customers. The above photograph shows the sales group that 
attended the meeting. Standing, left to right: Charles N. Beck, technical corre- 
spondent; E. Glenn Isenberg, general sales manager; James Driscoll, advertising 
manager; James B. Steen, William Craig, Dale F. DeBlander, John P. Villing and 
Donald L. Marsh, technical representatives; and Walter F. James, export manager. 
Kneeling, left to right: David N. Clark, William T. Cloake and W. J. Williams, 


technical representatives. 


Seiberling to Diversify 


> The acquisition of the Tread Rub- 
ber Division of Gutta Percha & Rub- 
ber, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 
rubber manufacturer, was announced 
at the stockholders’ meeting of the 
Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Also announced were plans to or- 
ganize a new United States sub- 
sidiary to make and sell a “direct- 
line” passenger tire at a low de- 
livered price, a market described by 
J. P. Seiberling, president, as “com- 
pletely untapped.” The company 
president said engineering studies 
were under way for a new tire plant, 
“probably west of the Mississippi,” 
to provide added capacity for Sei- 
berling brand tires and for the new 
subsidiary. 

Statements touching on the need 
to diversify in the face of highly 
competitive replacement tire busi- 
ness were interspersed by bitter at- 
tacks on company policy by Edward 
O. Lamb, major stockholder and 
director who four years ago tried to 
take over control of the company. 
At the meeting stockholders learned 


that the company sustained a loss 
for the quarter, although Mr. Seiber- 
ling assured them that results for 
the year should be “not less than the 
level of 1959,” when the company 
reported its best earnings for any 
peacetime year. 


Columbian Elects Two 


> George P. Bunn, Jr., has been 
elected vice-president, and Harry D. 
Page has been elected secretary of 
the Columbian Carbon Co., New 
York, N. Y. Mr. Bunn, who will 
have his headquarters in New York, 
will be in charge of all of the com- 
pany’s domestic and Canadian oil 
and gas operations and allied 
processing activities. He was at 
the company’s divisional office in 
Houston, Tex., from 1949 to 1958, 
and has been general manager of 
the Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Di- 
vision for the past two years. 

Mr. Page succeeds Frederick H. 
Stokes, who continues as a member 
of the board of directors and as gen- 
eral counsel. Mr. Page joined Co- 
lumbian in 1959 as general attorney. 
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German Rubber Conference 
To Be Held in Berlin, October 4-8 


® An advance edition of the pro- 
gram for the International Rubber 
Conference, to be held October 4-8 
in West Berlin’s new ‘“Kongress- 
halle,” lists more than 60 technical 
papers for presentation, plus a host 
of special events closing with a gala 
social evening at the “Palais im 
Funkturm.” 

On Tuesday, October 4, the Con- 
ference will open with a reception 
for the international press, a busi- 
ness meeting of the German Rub- 
ber Association and a reception for 
guests of honor by the City Council 
of West Berlin. The next day, dele- 
gates will be greeted by the Mayor 
of West Berlin. Following award of 
the Carl-Dietrich-Harries Plaque, a 
general session chaired by G. Fro- 
mandi (Leverkusen, Germany) will 
hear two papers: “The Develop- 
ment of Synthetic Rubber Since 
1930,” by P. Baumann (Marl-Huels, 
Germany), and “The Development 
of Synthetic Fibers for Industrial 
Use” by A. Ebert (Wuppertal-Elber- 
feld, Germany). 

The following technical 
have been scheduled: 


papers 


Wednesday, Oct. 5: “Elastomers 
—Part I,” O. Giese (Fulda, Ger- 
many), presiding: “Diene Rubber: A 
Linear Polybutadiene,”’ G. Alliger, 
B. L. Johnson and L. E. Forman 
(Akron, Ohio); “Development and 
Significance of Polybutadienes,” F. 
Engel, (Marl-Huels, Germany); “Co- 
polymers of Ethylene-Vinyl Acetate 
and Their Cross-Linkage,’ H. Bartel 
and J. Peter (Leverkusen, Germany); 
“Dynamic Properties of Ethylene- 
Propylene Copolymers,” G. Natta, 
G. Crespi and M. Bruzzone (Milan, 
Italy}; “Initial Application of a New, 
Highly Elastic Ethylene-Propylene 
Polymer,” C. Canevari and A. Mo- 
rando (Milan, Italy); “Butyl and Its 
Areas of Application,” G. Klotsch, 
M. Langcheck, W. C. Smith and 
R. L. Zapp (Linden, N. J.); “Investi- 
gations into the Micromorphology 
of Elastomers with the Electron 
Microscope,” Th. G. F. Schoon 
(Wuerzburg, Germany). 

“Synthetic Fibers,” E. Pieper 
(Wuppertal-Elberfeld, Germany), pre- 
siding: “Some Relationships Between 
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Static and Dynamic Properties of 
Tire Cords,” G. Kemnitz and G. 
Espanion (Cologne, Germany); “Con- 
ducting Measurements of Tire Cord 
in Rubber and Evaluating the Re- 
sults,” J. K. van Wijngaarden (Arn- 
hem, The Netherlands); “Modern 
Viscose Tire Cord in Tires,” F. B. 
Breazeale, American Enka Corp., 
(New York, N. Y.); “A New Di- 
electric Process for the Quick De- 
termination of Tire Cord Moisture 
Content,” E. Haase-Deyerling and 
H. Meumann (Hanover, Germany); 
“Nylon in Tires,’ H. G. Lauterbach 
(Wilmington, Del.); “Test and 
Evaluation Procedure for Fatigue of 
Tire Cords in Tires,” Z. Bartha 
(Budapest, Hungary); “A New De- 
vice for Efficient Adhesion Measure- 
ments,” O. K. F. Bussemaker (Am- 
sterdam, The Netherlands). 


Thursday, Oct. 6: “Vulcanization 
— Part I,” C. Breunger (Hanover, 
Germany) presiding: “Kinetics of 
Thermal Vulcanization of Synthetic 
Rubbers and the Influence of Addi- 
tives,’ W. Scheele (Hanover, Ger- 
many); “Investigations Into the Ac- 
tivating Energy of Vulcanization,” A. 
Franck, K. Hafner and F. W. Kern, 
(Munich, Germany); “Sulfur Group 
Analyses in Natural Rubber Vul- 
canizates. II. Application to Mer- 
captobenzothiazole Accelerated 
Stocks,” M. L. Studebaker (Akron, 
Ohio); “On the Beginnings of Scien- 
tific Research Into Natural Rubber,” 
F. Kirchhof (Neulussheim, Ger- 
many); “Diffusion of Sulphur S*° in 
Rubber,” H. Auler (Aachen, Ger- 
many); “Possible Uses for the Pol- 
arograph in the Rubber Laboratory 
and Special Analytical Methods to 
Clarify Vulcanization Processes,” F. 
Mocker and I. Old (Hoechst, Ger- 
many); “Vulcanization of Ethylene- 
Propylene Copolymers With Per- 
oxides,” E. DiGiulio and G. Ballini 
(Ferrara, Italy). 

“Testing Part I,’ W. Stegemann 
(Hamburg, Germany), presiding: 
“The Modulus and Resilience of 
Polymers in Gum and Black Loaded 
States and the Effect of Temperature, 
Frequency and Amplitude of Defor- 
mation on These Properties,” D. Bul- 
gin, G. D. Hubbard and H. Schilling 


(Birmingham, England); “The Dy- 
namic Properties of Black Loaded 
Polymers at Amplitudes of Deforma- 
tion Below One Per Cent,” D. Bul- 
gin and T. Lamming (Birmingham, 
England); “New Methods for the 
Testing of Rubber Vulcanizates,” R. 
Clamroth and R. Ecker (Leverkusen, 
Germany); “Recent Abrasion Studies 
Based on the Dunlop - Lambourn 
Principle,” D. Beckmann (Fulda, 
Germany); “Contribution to the De- 
pendence on Temperature of Elastic 
Constants for High-Polymer Materi- 
als,” F. W. Backes (Munich, Ger- 
many); “Cold Testing Method for 
High Polymers,” O. Umminger, 
(Marl-Huels, Germany); “IR-Hard- 
ness, Microhardness and Shore-Hard- 
ness,’ F. Haendler and P. Kainradl 
(Vienna, Austria). 

“Special Tire Subjects,” W. Krae- 
mer (Hanau/M., Germany) pre- 
siding: “Improved Tire Performance 
With Synthetic Rubber,” A. Loulan 
(Akron, Ohio); “Cord Paths In 
Tyres,” V. E. Gough (Birmingham, 
England); “Further Studies of De- 
formation Measurements with 
Stretching Devices on Tires During 
Inflation and Deflation,” F. W. Kern, 
K. Hafner and H. Nippold (Munich, 
Germany); “The Origin of Tire 
Squeal,” R. F. Miller and J. G. Slaby 
(Brecksville, Ohio); “The Radial 
Stiffness of the Pneumatic Tyre,” D. 
H. Cooper (Birmingham, England). 

‘“Elastomers—Part II,” W. Klein 
(Marl-Huels, Germany), presiding; 
“Regarding Quantitative, Infrared, 
Spectroscopic Determination of Rub- 
ber Isomers,” T. Kimmer (Schko- 
pau, Germany); “Identification and 
Quantitative Determination of Elas- 
tomers in Rubber,’ H. Feuerberg 
(Berlin-Dahlem, Germany); ‘“Meas- 
urements of Specific and Latent 
Temperatures in Rubbers,” F. H. 
Mueller (Marburg, Germany); 
“Capillary Rheometry as a Method 
for Predicting the Processability of 
Neoprene,” C. C. McCabe, N. N. 
Mueller and E. K. Ott (Wilmington, 
Del.); “Identification of Small Quan- 
tities of Monomers in Latex,” J. 
Brodsky (Gottwaldov, Czechoslo- 
vakia). 


Friday, Oct. 7: “Fillers and Vul- 
canization — Part II,” D. Schmidt 
(Frankfurt a/M, Germany), presid- 
ing: “Reinforcement of Rubber by 
Carbon Black and High-Energy 
Radiation,” A. Lamm and G. Lamm 
(Paris, France); “Investigations into 
the Reinforcing Action of Fillers in 
Vulcanizates,” F. Glander (Hanover, 
Germany); “The Question of a Re- 
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lationship Between Physical and 
Chemical Buildup of a Siliceous Acid 
and Its Elastomeric Properties,” W. 
H. Albrecht (Dueren, Germany); 
“Role of Carbon Structure in the 
Reinforcement of Rubber—The Ef- 
fects of Lowered Structure,” C. W. 
Sweitzer (Princeton, N.J.); “Expe- 
riences with Carbon Black Filled 
Rubber,” P. Bernemann = (Marl- 
Huels, Germany); “Vulcanization of 
Natural and Synthetic Rubbers with 
Resins,’ C.  Thelamon _ (Paris, 
France); “Phenols as Vulcanizing 
Agents,” A. Giller (Wiesbaden, Ger- 
many). 

“Technology and Production,” H. 
Hellwage (Munich, Germany), pre- 
siding: “Researches Into Productiv- 
ity Measurement in the Rubber In- 
dustry,” W. C. Wake, (Shawbury, 
England); “Concerning a_ Spiral 
Flow with Helically Extruded 
Goods,” S. Eccher (Milan, Italy); 
“On the Durability of Belting Sam- 
ples in Relation to Defined Defects,” 
A. Matting (Hanover, Germany); 
“An Economical Process for Prepa- 
ration of Rubber Latex,” A. Sila and 
J. Levecque (Paris, France); “Prop- 
erties of Vulcanizable Systems of 
Rubbers from Thermoplastics,” Ch. 
L. Bryant (Welwyn Garden City, 
England); “New Bases for Specifi- 
cations of Rubber Drive Belts,” K. 
H. Bussmann (Berlin-Dahlem, Ger- 
many). 


Sun Plant on Stream 


> Production has started at a new 
$2 miliion Sun Oil Co. propylene 
plant located at the company’s refin- 
ery at Marcus Hook, Penna. The 
unit, capable of producing 120 mil- 
lion pounds per year, and said to 
be the largest in the country, is pro- 
ducing polypropylene-grade material 
of 99.9 per cent purity from refin- 
ery gas streams. The plant has two 
distillation towers, with a combined 
total of 140 fractionating trays. The 
unit produces propylene by frac- 
tionation of propane, ethane and bu- 
tane from catalytic cracking plants 
and gas stabilization units. 
Currently the entire output is go- 
ing to AviSun Corp., Philadelphia, 
Penna., joint affiliate of Sun Oil and 
American Viscose Corp., for manu- 
facture of polypropylene resin, pack- 
aging films, fibers and molded prod- 
ucts. While the Sun plant was un- 
der construction, AviSun — already 
signed on as a customer—installed 
equipment at its resin plant in New 
Castle, Del., for converting propylene 
to polypropylene film. Film capacity 
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“Aging,” W. Scheele (Hanover, 
Germany), presiding: “Oxidative 
Stress Relaxation Studies of Radia- 
tion- Cured Vulcanizates With and 
Without Antioxidant,” J. R. Dunn 
(Welwyn Garden City, England); 
“Antiozonants in Oil-Extended Rub- 
ber,” Th. Kempermann and R. 
Clamroth (Leverkusen, Germany); 
“Aging Behaviour of Butyl Vul- 
canizates,” D. C. Edwards (Sarnia, 
Canada); “Oxidation of Unsaturated 
Elastomers,” E. M. _ Bevilacqua, 
(Wayne, N. J.); “The Mechanism 
of Ozone Cracking of Rubbers,” A. 
N. Gent (Welwyn Garden City, 
England). 

“Elastomers—Part III” and “Test- 
ing—Part II,” P. Stoecklin (Lever- 
kusen, Germany) presiding: “The 
Effect of Piperidine on Rubber So- 
lutions,” A. Soininen (Helsinki, Fin- 
land); “Variability in Synthetic Rub- 
ber Supplies,” C. J. A. Hael and M. 
G. Peakman (Birmingham, England); 
“The Distribution of Foreign Matter 
In Natural Rubber Supplies,” M. G. 
Peakman (Birmingham, England); 
“Tensile Strength of Styrene - Buta- 
diene Rubber Vulcanizates — Level 
and Variation,” W. May (Delft, The 
Netherlands); “Influence of the 
Thickness of Vulcanizate Samples on 
the Testing Results of Tensile 
Strength Measurements according to 
ASTM Standard Test Method,” D. 
I. Nazeni (Bogor, Indonesia). 


is about 10 million pounds a year. 
A pilot plant for manufacturing poly- 
propylene continuous filament and 
staple fibers was also built by Avi- 
Sun at the New Castle location. 


Elect Management Slate 


® Shareholders of Industrial Rayon 
Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, elected man- 
agement nominees to the company’s 
board of directors in spite of a proxy 
solicitation by an opposing group 
which sought to elect five directors. 
In addition to the election of the 
slate—by 86.6 per cent of the shares 
represented at the meeting—a pro- 
posal by the opposition group that 
the company adopt cumulative voting 
was turned down. Frederick L. Bis- 
singer, president and chief executive 
officer of the company, told share- 
holders that operations may be re- 
stored to a profitable level during the 
fourth quarter of the year. He noted 
that a loss is expected for the sec- 
ond quarter, but that third quarter 
results should approach the break- 
even point. 


R.I. Summer Outing 
Attracts 270 Persons 


> The 21st Annual Outing and Golf 
Tournament of the Rhode Island 
Rubber Club was held on June 9 at 
the Pawtucket Country Club, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. The affair was attended 
by 270 members and guests. The 
prize for first low gross was won by 
Richard Stimets (Columbian Car- 
bon). Second low gross was taken 
by William Stone (Kleistone Rub- 
ber), and third place went to Lyle 
Longworth (Monsanto). The Put- 
ting Contest was won by William 
Maguire (Columbian Carbon), with 
Stanley Szulik (Acushnet) taking 
second place and Richard Murphy 
(Pittsburgh Chemical) finishing 
third. 

Other prize winners were: Near- 
est to pin on 7th hole, Richard Sti- 
mets (Columbian Carbon); Nearest 
to pin on 15th hole, William Lock- 
line (Industrial Specialties); Most 
6’s, Ralph Allan (Heaveatex); Most 
7’s, Wayne Hockersmith (C. K. Wil- 
liams); Most 8's, Charles Grubb 
(Witco); High Gross, William Glenn 
(Chemical Products); High Net, 
Rupert Bright (Dow Corning); 
Longest Drive, Connie Lyons (C. T. 
Lyons Chemical); Low Net, Robert 
Lovezzola (Raw Materials). 

Serving on the Outing Committee 
were: Golf Tournament, J. Vitale 
(Crescent Co.), chairman, and P. 
Hastings (Kleistone Rubber), as- 
sistant chairman; Putting Contest, P. 
Hastings, chairman; Door Prizes, J. 
M. Donahue (Goodyear) and C. A. 
Damicone (Davol); Prize Tickets 
and Dinner Reservations, E. C. 
Uhlig (U.S. Rubber), chairman, and 
W. Blecharczyk (Davol), assistant 
chairman; Luncheon Arrangements, 
J. Vitale, chairman, and P. Hastings, 
assistant chairman. 


Ups Butyl Production 


> Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
Houston, Tex., has announced that 
butyl rubber production at its Bay- 
town refinery will be increased from 
125 million pounds per year to more 
than 170 million pounds by the sec- 
ond quarter of 1961. Meanwhile, 
the first of two projects at the Baton 
Rouge, La., plant of the company, 
representing an increase of more 
than 44 million pounds of butyl per 
year, has been completed. A further 
expansion there, scheduled for com- 
pletion before June 30, 1961, will 
provide facilities for manufacturing 
an added 40 million pounds a year. 
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General Tire Opens Test Track 


> General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has announced the 
opening of its new 812 -mile test track 
in Uvalde, Texas, which is reported 
to be the largest tire testing track in 
the world. According to the com- 
pany, the new oval-shaped speedway, 
will enable the firm to evaluate to- 
day’s tires and the “tires of tomor- 
row” more adequately and scien- 
tifically than ever before. The dual- 
lane track was designed by General 
Tire’s Central Engineering Division 
to road-test automobile tires on an 
outer banked lane at speeds at high 
as 200 mph, and truck/bus tires on 


G-E Silicone Names Two 


> James E. Hamlin and R. L. Har- 
den have been appointed sales repre- 
sentatives for the Silicone Products 
Department of General Electric Co. 
in the East Central and Eastern Dis- 
tricts, respectively. Mr. Hamlin will 
have his office at 1503 Brookpark 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio, and Mr. 
Harden will be located at 1405 Lo- 
cust St., Philadelphia, Penna. Mr. 
Hamlin holds a B.Sc. in mechanical 
engineering from the University of 
Notre Dame, and a master’s degree 
in business administration from Cor- 
nell. He joined G-E in 1954 as a 
test engineer and has served as a 
product design engineer and partici- 
pated in the company’s marketing 
training program. Since October, he 
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an inner lane at more moderate 
speeds. 

The company reports that it will 
be testing tires at the new track in 
the top speed ranges of today’s ve- 
hicles, to 125 mph and above. Con- 
stant tire checking will give advance 
warning to the professional test driv- 
ers of any pending tire failure. Ac- 
cording to the company, in inaugu- 
rating a new concept in tire testing, 
it will center road testing of all high- 
way tires at Uvalde because of ideal 
climatic conditions and the complete 
scientific control possible with a pri- 
vate track. 


has been in training as a sales repre- 
sentative at the Silicone Products 
Department headquarters in Water- 
ford, N. Y. 

Mr. Harden replaces L. J. Sacks, 
recently appointed Western District 
Sales Manager. He joined the Sili- 
cone Products Department in 1955, 
serving as materials engineer in the 
Eastern District for most of his five 
years with the department. 


Stanford Plant Addition 


> Stanford Engineering Co., Salem, 
Ill., has doubled the size of its plant 
with a new one-story brick addition. 
Manufacturing facilities have been 
increased by about 15,000 square 
feet, and the area of the Engineering 
and Research Departments has been 
doubled. 


NEMA Unit Realigned 


® Vernon W. Heimberger, manager 
of electrical sales, American Steel 
and Wire Division, U. S. Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Penna., has been elected 
the nrst chairman of the newly or- 
ganized Wire and Cable Division of 
the National Electrical Manufactur- 
ers Association, New York, N. Y. 
The elections took place at a meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the 
Division held in connection with the 
wire and cable industry’s annual 
convention April 25 to 27 at West- 
chester Country Club, Rye, N. Y. 


At the convention the NEMA 
Wire and Cable Section was dis- 
solved; separate section status was 
given to the six subdivisions of the 
former section; and the new sections 
were combined with the NEMA 
Armored Cable Section as a new 
NEMA Division, the Wire and Cable 
Division. 


Committees Report 


Reports were given by chairmen 
of the major division committees. 
The Accounting and Financial Com- 
mittee is nearing completion of a 
machine accounting code for wire 
and cable products that will simplify 
and speed up the reporting of sta- 
tistics to NEMA. The Industrial Re- 
lations Committee has been concen- 
trating its activities on an exchange 
of information that would enable its 
members to prepare more effectively 
for contract negotiations. The Traf- 
fic Committee has initiated a pro- 
posal for reduced rates on shipments 
of wire and cable to the West Coast, 
and the NEMA-IPCEA Committee 
has resolved several product prob- 
dustry. 

The Marketing and _ Statistical 
Committee has prepared a new 
product scope for the Division and 
has made recommendations for 
changes in Commerce Department 
reports to provide better information 
on insulated wire and cable. It has 
also initiated changes in industry re- 
porting forms. The Packaging Com- 
mittee has prepared standards on re- 
turnable and non-returnable reels, on 
magnet wire packaging and on ship- 
ping pallets. The Tax Committee has 
provided information to support tax 
legislation of importance to the wire 
and cable industry and prepared a 
recommended formula to assure that 
state taxation of wire and cable prod- 
ucts does not exceed the value of 
the products in interstate shipping 
and warehousing. 
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How Ameripol Rubber puts “English” on the ball 


It takes a special rubber material to keep up with the 

table tennis trade. Those hundreds of tiny rubber nubbins on the paddle 

enable the player to put plenty of spin or ‘“‘English”’ on the ball. 
The manufacturer of this material, The Hodgman Rubber Company, turned to 

Ameripol Rubber to meet his unusual requirements. Since Ameripol 1013 is 

highly plastic in the processing stage, it proved to have 

ideal flow characteristics . . . thus a perfect molded pattern and 

strong bonding to the fabric backing was achieved. And with 

this light polymer, the material can be made in a variety of gay colors. lJ4/ vi 
When you want to put something extra on the ball, check with 

xzoodrich-Gulf. We produce the broadest range of rubber polymers in the a 

industry, offer thorough technical service to match man-made 

rubber to your needs. For information contact Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., 

1717 East Ninth Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


THE ONE TO WATCH FOR NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
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RUBBER GETS A “COMPLETE PHYSICAL CHECKUP” AT | 
GOODRICH-GULF SALES SERVICE LABORATORY | 


ntative of dozens of special tha 
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Here polymers are lymers you use are available to you 
lrich-Gulf Technical Service 
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Ease of flow and processing determined by Mooney 


viscosity test. 


Sandpaper rubs rubber raw to check resistance to 
Rebound of the swinging hammer 
gives measure of resilience. 


abrasion. 


Effects of sunlight on color evaluated 


measure strength and 
by ultraviolet tests. 


Test strips torn apart to 


elongation. 


Specimens are flexed hour after hour until failure 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 





THE PREFERRED RUBBER 


PROCESSIBILITY IS A PRIME OBJECTIVE AT 
GOODRICH-GULF LABORATORY 


Easier processing SBR saves you time and money 


can often eliminate complete operations in your 
plant. Thus the Goodrich-Gulf Sales Service Labo- 
ratory utilizes processing equipment to help in the 
development and improvement of these polymers. 
Ask your Goodrich-Gulf representative for full in- 
formation on the newer t S Of low Mooney 


Ameripol SBR 


Banbury® Mixer indicates expected results 
in factory operations 


This mill is one of several units which help check break 


Variable speed extruder tests smoothness, rate of extrusion, processibility. 
down characteristics. 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


1717 East Ninth Street ¢ Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


A new fully revised and up-dated edition of 


RUBBER TO METAL BONDING 


by: S. Buchan 


.A,, B.Sc. (Aber.), Ph.D. (Cantab), 
F.R..C., A.LR.I. 


1959, 296 pages, with bibliography 


7.00 
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This new edition of Dr. Buchan’s important and 
comprehensive work, has been completely revised 
and up-dated to include the many advances and 
new developments in the technology of bonding 
rubber-to-metal in the 10 years since the publi- 
cation, in 1948, of the widely-acclaimed original 
edition. Describes processes, applications and 
methods in detail. Gives concise, straight-for- 
ward explanations of how to handle rubber-to- 
metal bonds at each stage of the job. Sufficient 
materials are included with each description to permit 


the reader to project given examples to his own needs. Written by the 
chief chemist of one of the most successful bonding firms in the world, this is the 
most complete single source of information about a subject of major technical importance 
to men working in the rubber and adhesive industries. 


CONTENTS: 


Introduction 

Plating Plant 

Cleaning Solutions 

Brass-Plating Solutions 

Methods of Analysis 

Electro-Plating 

Processing and Process Control] 

Natural Rubber Compounding 

Synthetic Rubber Compounding 

Molds and Molding (38) 

Physical Examination of Brass Deposits 
Chemical Examination of the Rubber-to-Brass Bond 
Properties of the Rubber-to-Brass Bond 
Bonding Agents, Thermoplastic 

Bonding Agents, Halogenated Rubber Derivatives 
Bonding Agents, Polyisocyanates 

Bonding Agents, Various 

Bonding Vulcanized Rubbers 

Testing Bonded Units 

The Nature of the Rubber-to-Metal Bond 
The Importance of Design 


SURELY, EVERYONE ENGAGED IN 
RUBBER-TO-METAL BONDING 
WILL WANT A COPY OF 

THIS VALUABLE BOOK! 


Ce cnn Te ee 
Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc. 
101 West 31st Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send copies of Rubber to Metal Bonding 
0 check is enclosed OC bill me with order 


Name 


Address 
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Hagan pH System 
> Hagan Chemicals & Controls, 
Inc., Pittsburgh, Penna., has de- 
signed and manufactured a control 
system that has been able to main- 
tain the number of pH 6.8 constant- 
ly, irrespective of water flow. The 
company reports that pH 6.8 is the 
acidity level that tire manufacturers 
must maintain in the rubber curing 
process to prevent hairline cracks 
that might form on tires when ex- 
posed to road wear. In the control 
system, water flow is continuously 
measured by a Ring Balance Meter, 
which transmits a pneumatic signal 
proportionately varying the stroke of 
acid fuel pump. The pump is cali- 
brated to increase, or decrease, the 
flow of acid into the main water 
system with varying flow require- 
ments to the tuber tanks. The pH 
concentration is sensed, electron- 
ically amplified, and sent to a pH 
recorder. Here the electrical signal 
is transduced to a pneumatic signal, 
which is used to adjust the acid feed 
relay to maintain an accurate pH of 
6.8. This precision control of pH is 
required when the rubber is passed 
through the huge tuber tanks of 
water that are part of the tire cur- 
ing process, the company states, and 
acid is added to the main water 
system in just the right amounts to 
maintain the 6.8 pH concentration. 


Cary Promotes Three 


® Cary Chemicals, Inc., East Bruns- 
wick, N. J., has promoted three men 
to the posts of treasurer, controller 


and production control manager. 
They are, respectively, Albert J. Ga- 
luchie, Albert C. Mannella, and Rus- 
sell W. Buchanan. A graduate of 
New York University, Mr. Galuchie 
was formerly with the accounting 
firm of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co., Newark, N.J. He has been 
controller at Cary since 1957. 

Mr. Mannella, who replaces Mr. 
Galuchie as controller, is also a 
graduate of New York University 
and was also associated with Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co. He joined 
Cary in 1959. Mr. Buchanan studied 
mechanical engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He was first em- 
ployed as a tool and methods engi- 
neer at Barber-Colman Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill. He has been a sales, pro- 
motion, and development engineer 
at Pullman Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Co., Chicago, Ill, and a 
management consulting engineer 
with Wolf Management Engineering 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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Fisk Boy Revitalized 


> U.S. Rubber Co.’s Fisk Boy, who 
has sparked company promotion for 
54 years with the “Time to Retire” 
slogan, will once again be united 
with his original “Red Top” tire 
after years of being shown with mod- 
ern tires of gradually diminishing 
size. The smaller and smaller tires 
depicted threw the sketch of the boy 
too far out of proportion for an ef- 
fective illustration. Artist Burr E. 
Giffen, who created the boy in 1906, 
is appearing weekends at the com- 
pany’s exhibit in New York’s Rocke- 
feller Center to make charcoal 
sketches of the boy in public. 


Rubber by Seaway 


> Part of the first cargo of natural 
rubber to be shipped via the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, on its way to 
Akron, Ohio, was unloaded in Cleve- 
land this month. Cleveland port au- 
thorities believe crude rubber could 
develop into the second largest and 
most valuable import cargo to be 
landed there, if the shipment proves 
economically successful. Canadian 
ore is first. “If we can establish that 
it is less expensive to route the rub- 
ber through Cleveland than the At- 
lantic seaboard, the future volume 
should be of great value to all of 
us,” William J. Rogers, Cleveland 
port director, said. Originally, two 
Cleveland stevedoring companies 
submitted bids for unloading the 
rubber, which the shipping company 
considered too high. The National 
Terminals Corp. of Cleveland con- 
tracted to unload 1,300 tons of rub- 
ber from the vessel, the Hartismere. 
The Hartismere also has rubber 
abroad consigned for Toronto, Ham- 
ilton, Detroit, and Chicago. 


SP Rubber Tests Compiled 


> A report on SP rubber, compiled 
by the Foundation of Natural Rub- 
ber Research and Development, 
Tokyo, Japan, coincides with a 
steady rise in the usage of the rub- 
ber, as it approaches the 3,000-ton 
per year consumption mark. The 
report, based on tests conducted by 
ten Japanese rubber manufacturers 
under the supervision of the 36th 
Sub-Committee (New Rubbers) of 
the Rubber Engineers’ Association 
of Japan, points up the unique ex- 
truding and calendering qualities of 
SP rubber. The conclusions drawn 
from the tests are summarized in 
three categories: tests in which SP 
rubbers are superior to normal rub- 
ber; tests showing little difference 
between SP and normal rubber; and 
tests showing SP rubber at a dis- 
advantage. Rubber Developments, 
(published by the Natural Rubber 
Bureau) in a current article on the 
tests notes that by judicious com- 
pounding all the disadvantages listed 
can be overcome without sacrificing 
any of the advantages. A free copy 
of the issue of Rubber Developments 
reporting on the Japanese tests may 
be obtained from the Natural Rub- 
ber Bureau, 1631 K _ St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Hercules Names Four 


> Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., has announced four new 
appointments. E. F. Jennings, Jr., 
has been named plant manager of 
the company’s new multimillion dol- 
lar polypropylene plant which is un- 
der construction at Lake Charles, La. 
J. G. Copeland, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed plant manager of the com- 
pany’s plant at Parlin, N.J. F. N. 
Bent has been named assistant plant 
manager at Parlin, and R. J. Bechtel, 
technical assistant to the director of 
operations at the home office. 

Mr. Jennings, with Hercules since 
1939, has been at the Parlin plant 
during his entire association with the 
company. He had been plant man- 
ager at Parlin since 1954. Mr. Cope- 
land, new manager of the Parlin 
plant, had been assistant plant man- 
ager there since 1956. He has been 
with Hercules since 1936, and was 
formerly at the company’s Research 
Center near Wilmington, Del. Mr. 
Bent, who succeeds Mr. Copeland 
as assistant manager, was formerly 
technical assistant to the director of 
operations in the Cellulose Products 
Department. 
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MODERN FOR YEARS TO COM 


ANOTHER COMPLETELY NEW, GAS-FIRED RUBBER DRYER by SARGENT 
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PHOTO COURTESY POLYMER CORPORATION LIMITED, SARNIA, CANADA 


POLYMER CORPORATION LIMITED, 
of Canada, world leaders in development 
of new applications and new compound- 
ing techniques for synthetic rubbers, 
selected SARGENT to design and build 
this high volume dryer for their modern 
new plant at Sarnia. It is believed to be 
the world’s largest gas-fired synthetic 
rubber dryer . . . and was erected in a 
record-breaking four weeks. 


A direct gas-fired, 3-pass machine, equipped 
with SARGENT-designed perforated spe- 
cial type stainless steel flight conveyors, 
it has SARGENT’S _ exclusive-design 
breakers, cleaners, and traveling silicone 
spray devices to provide a perfectly clear 
conveyor at all times. Dusting and fines 


are practically eliminated. Downtime for 
cleanout between runs has been dras- 
tically reduced and is kept at a minimum 
because of SARGENT’S unique housing 
design. This allows free access to the 
entire dryer interior through full height 
hinged doors and quickly and easily re- 
moved full height panels which cover the 
framework. 

One of many unusual features of this 
dryer is that even though the heat source 
is supplied by only two gas burners, work- 
ing temperature in the dryer is reached 
in less than ten minutes from start-up. 
Another example of SARGENT modern 
design and advanced engineering in build- 
ing dryers to meet varying requirements. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


Graniteville, since oS Ae Massachusetts 
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J. H. Day Changes 


> J. H. Day Co., Division of the 
Cleveland Automatic Machine Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has announced 
changes in administrative duties and 
titles to facilitate the company’s 
policy of expanded service to cus- 
tomers and the development of new 
and advanced processing techniques 
and equipment. Ray D. Allison, for- 
merly chief engineer, has been 
elected vice-president of Cleveland 
Automatic Machine and has been 
made general manager of the Day 
Division with supervision over all 
operating departments, engineering, 
sales, research and development. 

Robert A. Miller, previously sales 
manager in charge of bakery equip- 
ment sales has been appointed sales 
manager of the entire Day Division, 
directing sales to the chemical 
processing and other industries as 
well as to the bakery field. Jack L. 
Diltz, manager of industrial sales, 
Day Division, will, in his newly cre- 
ated position of product and market 
research engineer, devote full time 
to the study of customer processing 
requirements. Martin Miller, a vice- 
president of Cleveland Automatic 
Machine, will assume staff duties 
which will include over-all planning 
for the Day Division. 


Butyl Used in Foundation 


> A new 44-story building for the 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, 
Tex., is being constructed on a black 


carpet of butyl rubber. The butyl 
sheeting will serve as a water bar- 
rier for the foundation of the build- 
ing, scheduled for completion in 
1962. The sheeting is lowered to the 
bottom of the Humble building ex- 
cavation, where workers unroll it 
like a carpet on a thin concrete slab. 
A seven foot thick steel-reinforced 
concrete slab will be laid on the butyl 
cushion. The sides of this founda- 
tion and the retaining walls above 
will also be encased by the mem- 
brane. 


Continental Expands 
> Hatfield Wire & Cable Division of 
Continental Copper and Steel Indus- 
tries, Inc., Linden, N. J., recently 
acquired a plant at Linden for the 
exclusive production of rubber insu- 
lated wire and cable. In addition, the 
company is installing a new copper 
rod rolling mill at this facility. Both 
installations are part of Continental 
Copper’s $10 million expansion and 
modernization program. 


RRI Develops PA-80 Mix 


> The Rubber Research Institute of 
Malaya, which developed Superior 
Processing Rubber (SP), has per- 
fected Processing Aid 80 (PA-80) 
which is said to give rubber with 
which it is mixed all the calendering 
and extruding advantages of SP. 
According to RRI, since PA-80 is 
fully compatible with butadiene- 
styrene, these advantages can be ex- 
tended to blends of natural and buta- 
diene-styrene rubbers. PA-80 is said 
to improve processing of butadiene- 
styrene stocks far beyond any point 
obtainable with similar amounts of 
natural rubber. 

PA-80 is reported to be a flexible 
compounding agent that may be 
used in open mills or internal mix- 
ers, and the principles of compound- 
ing are generally similar to those 
applicable to the regular SP grades. 
The mixer is fully described in an 
issue of “Rubber Development,” 
which can be obtained from the 
Natural Rubber Bureau, 1631 K St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Malayan Rubber Meeting 


» The Rubber Research Institute of 
Malaya will sponsor the first Inter- 
national Conference on Natural Rub- 
ber Research since World War II 
at Kuala Lumpur, Malaya, Sept. 26 
to Oct. 1. The conference will be 
supported by the government of the 
Federation of Malaya and the Rub- 
ber Producer’s Council. It will fol- 
low a shipper’s and packer’s confer- 
ence to be held during the first week 
in September, and the 15th confer- 
ence of the International Rubber 
Study Group, which will begin Sept. 
12. For further information on the 
natural rubber conference, write to 
the National Rubber Bureau, 1631 
K St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





haven't seen a 10,000 ton a 
tadiene plant lying around 











RD Plans Meeting 


> The Rubber Division of the 
American Chemical Society will hold 
its Fall Meeting on September 14 
to 16, 1960, at the Hotel Commo- 
dore in New York City. In addition 
to the scheduled four sessions for 
general or contributed papers, there 
will be two special lectures. Dr. C. 
S. Marvel (University of Illinois) 
will present a lecture on “Recent 
Developments in High Temperature 
Rubbers,” and Prof. Maurice Mor- 
ton (University of Akron) will lec- 
ture on “Recent Developments in 
Anionic Polymerization.” The first 
technical session is scheduled to be- 
gin at 2 p.m. on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 14. Full program details and 
abstracts of all technical papers are 
given on pages 648-654 of this issue. 


Armstrong Stock Vote 


» Shareholders of the Armstrong 
Rubber Co., West Haven, Conn., ap- 
proved the conversion of the Class 
A non-voting and Class B voting 
stock into a single class of common 
stock with full voting rights at a 
special meeting. The new voting 
common stock has been listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. At the 
same time, shareholders gave ap- 
proval to the board’s proposal to 
achieve 100 per cent ownership of 
the company’s affiliate, Armstrong 
Tire and Rubber Co., by acquiring 
the 50 per cent interest held by 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


SRG Elects Officers 


> The Southern Rubber Group 
elected and installed its officers for 
1960-1961 during its Spring Meeting 
on June 10 at the Dinkler-Tutwiler 
Hotel in Birmingham, Ala. The new 
officers are: Chairman, Lenoir Black 
(C. P. Hall); Vice-Chairman, Ros- 
well C. Whitmore (Better Monkey 
Grip); Secretary, R. W. Rice (Fire- 
stone); Directors, D. A. Reneau 
(United Carbon) and C. P. Mc- 
Kenna (Vector Mfg.). 


Spalding Offers Shares 


> A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., New 
York, N. Y., offered 85,484 shares 
of common stock for subscription by 
stockholders at $20 a share, in the 
ratio of one new share for each 10 
shares held, up to June 24. The 
stock proceeds will cover 85 per cent 
of the indebtedness incurred recently 
by the company in purchasing A. G. 
Spalding & Bros., Ltd., a former 
subsidiary. 
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BUSY BELT- Union Lumber Company of Fort Bragg, California, operates one of the three largest redwood lumber mills 
on the Pacific Coast. They specialize in redwood lumber and veneers, as well as numerous by-products. Virtually nothing is 
wasted. The redwood bark is used to make fiber packing pads and the redwood chips are sold for the production of fiber- 
board. It is essential that the mill operate almost continuously. To promote smoother running and help prevent emergency 
shut-downs, Union Lumber had installed this 2,000 foot conveyor belt to carry sawdust and scrap away from the various 
machines. The belt, made by the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Division of the American Biltrite Rubber Company, has 
been in operation for five years — and is expected to serve an additional ten years. The sturdy, wear-resistant carcass of the 
belt was fabricated from one of Mount Vernon Mills’ synthetic fabrics. 

This is another example of how fabrics made by Mount Vernon Mills, Inc. and the industries they serve, are serving 
America. Mount Vernon engineers and its laboratory facilities are available to help you in the development of any new 
fabric or in the application of those already available. 


UNIFORMITY 
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Stauffer and American Synthetic Team Up 
To Build New Rubber Plant in Louisville 


© Polybutadiene and _ polyisoprene 
synthetic rubbers will be manufac- 
tured by American Rubber and 
Chemical Co., just formed as a joint 
venture by the Stauffer Chemical 
Co. and the American Synthetic 
Rubber Co. The new company has 
obtained a license from Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co. for processes to pro- 
duce various grades of synthetic 
rubbers. 

The firm is building a multi-mil- 
lion dollar plant at Louisville, Ky., 
with completion scheduled for Sep- 
tember. 1961. It will be located 
adjacent io the present American 
Synthetic Rubber plant. According 
to the company, the Louisville site 
was selected because of its prox- 
imity to this facility, major rubber 
consumers and suppliers of raw ma- 
terials. 


59,000 Long Tons Foreseen 


Initial capacity of the new plant 
will be 30,000 long tons of poly- 
butadiene and polyisoprene rubbers 
annually. The new plant will be so 
designed that, with minor modifica- 
tions, output is projected to reach 
50,000 long tons per year. 
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Hans Stauffer, president of Stauf- 
fer Chemical, has been named 
board chairman of the joint com- 
pany; its president will be Grant 
Thomas, also president of Ameri- 
can Synthetic Rubber. In com- 
menting on the new venture, the ex- 
ecutives announced: “The joint en- 
terprise pools the resources of our 
two companies and provides a 
unique opportunity for the integra- 
tion of our complementary experi- 
ence. 

“We anticipate that American 
Rubber and Chemical will become 
a major factor in the production of 
polybutadiene and polyisoprene rub- 
bers and in the development of other 
economically attractive elastomers.” 

The parent companies each own 
50 per cent of the new corporation’s 
stock. The engineering department 
of Stauffer Chemical will be re- 
sponsible for constructing the new 
plant, while American Synthetic 
Rubber will manage commercial 
production and marketing. Both 
firms will staff the pilot plant and 
research laboratories, that are to be 
a part of the Louisville project. 

Officers of the new company, in 
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MODEL OF PROPOSED SYNTHETIC PLANT building is inspected by new firm's executives 
(L to R): C. S. Connor, G. Thomas, H. Stauffer and A. Albright. 


addition to Mr. Stauffer and Mr. 
Thomas, are: Archie Albright, vice- 
president; Carleton S. Connor, sec- 
retary, and Tolman G. Everett, 
treasurer. The board of directors 
includes: Hans Stauffer, Grant 
Thomas, Archie Albright, James 
Kettle, David Bernstein and Everett 
Morss. 


Products of Novel Import 


Polybutadiene synthetic rubbers 
have only recently attracted com- 
mercial interest and are, as yet, made 
only in limited quantities in the 
United States. However, American 
Rubber and Chemical reports that 
these novel compounds have a num- 
ber of characteristics which are su- 
perior to those of natural rubber. 

In particular, polybutadiene com- 
pounds have unusually good resis- 
tance to abrasion and heat. Conse- 
quently, they are potentially suited 
for use in truck tires, wire and cable 
insulation, belting and mechanical 
rubber goods. 

Truck tires, in which polybuta- 
diene rubber replaces 50 per cent 
ot the natural rubber, are said to 
be superior to all-natural tires in 
both abrasion resistance and heat 
build-up. Because these qualities 
are of prime importance for truck 
tires, the company believes that the 
new synthetic will serve a two-fold 
purpose: releasing much of the na- 
tural rubber now used in truck tires, 
and imparting better wearing quali- 
ties to them. 

According to American Rubber 
and Chemical, passenger tire tests, 
using SBR-1500 tires as a control, 
established the superior abrasion re- 
sistance of 90 per cent polybutadiene 
and 10 per cent natural rubber 
formulations by 25 per cent over 
conventional 1500 tires. Polybuta- 
diene rubber promises to be an eco- 
nomical alternate or supplement for 
natural rubber in many other fields 
of application, as well. There is fur- 
thermore, little prospect that produc- 
tion rates of the natural product can 
be increased rapidly enough to cope 
with anticipated world demand. Of 
equal importance is the fact that 
rubber made from butadiene is de- 
rived from a raw material which is 
abundantly available in uniform 
quality from domestic sources. 
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Firestone Round Tire 


> Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has constructed a 
rounded tire which is made by a 
new method of tire molding, devel- 
oped and introduced by the com- 
pany. In current manufacture, tires 
are made in two-piece molds that 
part in the center of the tread. Using 
a new type mold, the tread will be 
molded in a single unit, producing 
an unbroken ring of tread design 
that is said to result in virtually 
round tires. The new tire, to be 
known as the True Tread, is ex- 
pected to give a “smoother, more 
vibration-free ride.” According to 
the company, the mold allows com- 
plete freedom of tread design extend- 
ing across the face of the tread. The 
center area of the tread can now be 
tractionized to give the consumer a 
safer, sure-footed tire, providing im- 
proved grip on wet surfaces and on 
snow and ice. This is called the 
total traction principle. 

The first tire to be built on this 
new mold will be the Firestone Ny- 
lon 500, a premium tire made with 
X-101 tread rubber. Its advantages 
are improved traction for all driving 
conditions; tread wear improved up 
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to 35 per cent, smoother operation, 
more comfortable ride, better dur- 
ability at high turnpike speeds, and 
increased stability for easier handling 
of car, the company states. This tire 
will be available to the consumer in 
all 13, 14 and 15-inch rim sizes. 


Union Asks Pay Rise 


> The United Rubber Workers 
Union has initiated a drive to win 
wage increases for 100,000 rubber 
workers by filing a wage reopener 
notice with Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio. According to the 
union, reopener clauses with other 
major companies will subsequently 
be invoked. No specific wage de- 
mand will be made by the union in 
the negotiations. 

The contract provides that nego- 
tiations on wages are to start within 
30 days after the reopener notice 
is served. If an agreement has not 
been reached within 60 days after 
notice, the contract may be cancelled 
and the union is legally free to call 
a strike. The union conducted 
lengthy strikes last year against Fire- 
stone, B. F. Goodrich, and U.S. 
Rubber, but wages were not an issue 
at that time. 


Sinclair and Koppers Build 


> Sinclair Oil Corp. and Koppers 
Co., Inc., have jointly announced 
plans to build a new petrochemical 
plant at Houston, Texas, to produce 
70 million pounds of styrene mono- 
mer annually. According to the 
announcement, a new jointly-owned 
corporation will be formed to own 
and operate the plant, with com- 
pletion and initial operation of the 
unit expected by the middle of 
1961. Sinclair Refining Co., an op- 
erating subsidiary of Sinclair Oil 
Corp., will supply the raw material 
for the new company, and Koppers 
will use or market the styrene out- 
put of the plant. 


Carwin Building Plant 


> Carwin Co., North Haven, Conn., 
is building a new plant at LaPorte, 
Texas, that will more than double its 
existing capacity for isocyanates. 
The new facility is expected to be 
completed in the latter half of 1960. 
Its chemicals will be used as raw 
materials for rubber, plastics, ad- 
hesives, coatings, drugs, and water- 
proof treatments for wood, cloth and 
paper, the company states. 


This NEW 3° x 8° THROPP MILL 


rubber and plastics research 


Aided by many years of experience in designing 
laboratory mills, Thropp engineers have devel- 


oped this up-to-date 3 


” 


x 8” model. It sets new 


standards for attractive modern design, com- 
pactness and economical maintenance. 


The new mill, designed for processing small 
batches, is one of the Thropp family of rubber 
and plastics mills, ranging in size up to 84”. 
The machine has tilting type guides to facilitate 
thorough and rapid cleaning and prevent carry- 
over of color or other contamination to sub- 
sequent batches. 


Manufacturers who appreciate the importance 
of fast, accurate, economical research and devel- 
opment work will find this machine a sound 
investment. Send for further information. 
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Division of J. M. LEHMANN COMPANY, Inc., 555 NEW YORK AVE., LYNDHURST, N. J. 











Addresses ACS Meeting 


> How rubber chemicals can be 
identified by color was discussed by 
Clifford L. Hilton (U. S. Rubber) in 
a paper presented before the Analy- 
tical Division of the New York Sec- 
tion of the American Chemical So- 
ciety at its meeting-in-miniature on 
March 11. The research scientist told 
the meeting how protective sub- 
stances such as antiozonants in rub- 
ber are identified as to type and 
amount by the depth of the charac- 
teristic colors that develop when the 
substances are treated with special 
chemicals. Speaking on the subject, 
“The Determination of Flexzone 3-C 
and Other p-Phenylenediamine De- 
rivatives,” Mr. Hilton explained that 
certain antiozonants like Flexzone 
3-C can be converted to colored 
compounds using a special oxidizing 
agent. The intensity of the colors of 
these colored compounds indicates 
their concentration and the color it- 
self identifies the particular anti- 
ozonant. According to Mr. Hilton, 
the procedure works for many of the 
commercial p-phenylenediamine type 
of antiozonants. 


Institute Group Widened 


» New members have been ap- 
pointed to the Executive Committee 
of the Scrap Rubber & Plastics In- 
stitute, a division of the National 
Association of Waste Material Deal- 
ers, Inc., New York, N. Y., in order 
to give it wider national representa- 
tion with a view to broadening the 
Institute’s programs. They are: 
Harry Alpert (J. Solotken), Hy Hel- 
bein (Southern Metals), Milton Kus- 
kin (A. Schulman), Sherrard Nott 
(Frank H. Nott), Charles E. Rasher 
(McMahon Iron), Henry M. Rose 
(H. Muehlstein), Joseph M. Viener 
(Hyman Viener), and Sol Walker 
(Sol Walker). 


To Carry Car Products 


> Product lines of United Motors 
Service, division of General Motors, 
will be added to the Firestone TBA 
line, according to an announcement 
made by Earl B. Hathaway, vice- 
president, sales, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. The move 
is described as part of a trend toward 
recognizing service stations as one- 
stop facilities for all car service 
needs. In addition to Delco batter- 
ies added to the Firestone TBA line 
last spring, the complete line of 
United Motors Service products will 
provide virtually complete coverage 
for passenger cars and light trucks. 
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John Stroh, left, police lieutenant and 
master sergeant in the U. S. Army Reserve, 
and J. L. Cohill, right, Firestone vice- 
president, examine re-sealed bullet holes in 
a Rolling Fluid Transporter tire filled with 
gasoline. In test procedure, a few seconds 
after bullets were fired into the tire the 
holes were closed by expansion of the 
neoprene rubber tread. 


Fuel-Filled Tire Tested 


> A Rolling Fluid Transporter tire 
with a capacity of 521 gallons of 
fluid, designed to transport gasoline 
within the body of the tire, is being 
tested by the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio. The trans- 
porter carriage consists of an axle 
and tow bar assembly. Two of the 
giant tires, each more than five feet 
tall and three and a half feet wide, 
are mounted on the axle and hitched 
by a tow bar to the back of a truck. 
One truck can pull a train of five 
of these “fuel trailers” or more than 
five thousand gallons of fuel. Fire- 
stone developed an automatic tire 
building drum and _ utilized com- 
pletely new tire building techniques 
in manufacturing the Transporter. 


Named by Harchem 


>» M. F. Antonovich has been ap- 
pointed to the post of general pur- 
chasing agent for the Harchem Divi- 
sion of Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Belleville, N.J. The appointment is in 
line with consolidation of all pur- 
chases of fats, oils and other chemi- 
cal raw materials and supplies for 
the division. Mr. Antonovich, who 
joined the company in 1957, has 
been sales manager of the Chemical 
Department since 1958. Previously 
he was associated with Advance Sol- 
vents & Chemicals, Inc., New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., for 27 years concurrent- 
ly holding such posts as sales promo- 
tion and advertising manager, sales 
manager of the Vinyl Stabilizer Di- 
vision, vice-president and director of 
the Canadian affiliate. 


Polyisoprene Capacity Up 
> Shell Chemical, Los Angeles, 
Calif., has announced that it will 
triple its projected plant capacity for 
the production of polyisoprene. Shell 
Isoprene Rubber, the company’s 
name for the new synthetic, has been 
manufactured commercially on a 
scale of up to five tons per day at 
Torrance, Calif., for slightly over a 
year. The Torrance plant is now 
being expanded to a capacity of 40 
million pounds per year with com- 
pletion of construction due this fall. 
The second installation, now in an 
advanced stage of engineering de- 
sign, will be on stream one year 
later. The expansion will involve 
construction of an integrated mo- 
nomer-polymer plant of 80 million 
pounds annual capacity at a mid- 
western location. The hydrocarbon 
feedstocks for the plant will come 
from Shell’s Wood River Refinery 
near St. Louis, Mo. 


Joins Harchem Chemical 
»> Edmond V. Tyne has been named 
sales manager by Harchem’s 
Chemical Department of Wallace & 
Tiernan Inc., Belleville, N. J., suc- 
ceeding M. F. Antonovich, who has 
been appointed head of Harchem’s 
Purchasing Department. Mr. Tyne 
has 22 years of marketing experi- 
ence. He was formerly associated 
with Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Co., and holds a degree in 
Chemical Engineering from _ the 
Newark College of Engineering. 
Products of the Harchem Division 
include sebacic acid, specialty plas- 
ticizers, specialty chemical inter- 
medaite, diester fluids for synthetic 
lubricants, and a broad line of fatty 
acids and their esters. 


Singer Acquires Fidelity 
> The Singer Manufacturing Co., 
New York, N.Y., has agreed to pur- 
chase Fidelity Machine Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Penna., at an undis- 
closed price. Among Fidelity’s prod- 
ucts is machinery for reinforcing 
plastic, rubber and metal hose and 
covering wire. Its sales rate tops $8 
million annually. Singer is a producer 
and distributor of sewing machines 
and electrical equipment. 


Wyrough and Loser Moves 


> Wyrough and Loser, Trenton, 
N. J., has moved its main offices to 
larger quarters at 2 Brunswick Circle 
Extension, Trenton, N. J. The firm’s 
former location was at Broad Street 
Bank Building in Trenton. 
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O-M Expands Facilities 


> Industrial Chemicals Division of 
the Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
Baltimore, Md., has begun an ex- 
pansion program, costing between 
$38 and 40 million, to strengthen 
and broaden the company’s position 
in chemicals used in industrial pro- 
duction. Many of these chemicals 
will have applications in the rubber 
industry. At Brandenburg, Ky., fa- 
cilities for the production of propy- 
lene oxide, propylene glycol and 
polypropylene glycols are close to 
completion. Construction is also 
under way on facilities for the pro- 
duction of glycerin and epichlorohy- 
drin. Already completed are fa- 
cilities which double production of 
glycol ethers, surfactants, and ethy- 
lene dichloride. 

At Joliet, Ill., a plant to produce 
sulfamic acid, is under construction, 
with completion scheduled later this 
year. The division is also improving 
its chlorine production facilities at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. A new com- 
pany, jointly owned with Sun Oil 
Co., SunOlin Chemical Co., is con- 
structing an $8 million plant for pro- 
duction of synthetic urea from am- 
monia, at Marcus Hook, Penna. Sun- 
Olin also plans to construct at North 
Claymont, Del., a new $15 million 
plant to produce ethylene. Another 
new company, Penn-Olin, jointly 
owned with Pennsalt, is planning 
construction of a $6.5 million plant 
at Calvert City, Ky., for production 
of chlorate compounds. 


Named Sales Manager 


> Russell O. Newton has joined the 
Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Penna., as 
sales manager, in which post he will 
be responsible for the sales adminis- 
tration of all Erie products. Mr. 
Newton was formerly district sales 
manager for industrial products in 
the New England area for Brown and 
Sharpe Manufacturing Co. During 
his eleven years with Brown and 
Sharpe, he was also representative 
for machine tools in Pittsburgh, 
Penna., and Chicago, IIl. 


Tingley Consolidates 


> All manufacturing operations of 
Tingley Rubber Corp., Rahway, N.J., 
will be consolidated under one roof 
upon the completion of a new plant 
in South Plainfield, N.J. The deci- 
sion to build the plant was based on 
increased sales of the company’s 
waterproof footwear. The building 
will be a modern, one-story structure 
of about 120,000 square feet. 
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Polyurethane Fills Missile 
> The inside of a Polaris mis- 
sile is filled with polyurethane, 
instead of the thousands of 
tricky pipes, tubes and valves 
that fill the insides of a liquid- 
fuel rocket like the Atlas or 
Titan. In the middle of the 
rubber is a star-shaped wick, 
which is the fuel. According 
to Rear Admiral W. F. Ra- 
born, a Polaris missile packed 
with the polymer, with a solid 
fuel wick, will stand ready for 
instant firing for a long time 
as long as the submarine, bear- 
ing it, can go between over- 
hauls. 


Chemical Merger Due 


> A merger of Minerals & Chemi- 
cals Corp. of America, Menlo Park, 
N. J., and Philipp Brothers, Inc., an 
import-export concern, has_ been 
proposed by both boards of direc- 
tors. The new corporation would be 
known as Minerals & Chemicals- 
Philipp Brothers, Inc. Minerals & 
Chemicals produces mainly kaolin, 
used as a paper filler and coating; 
kaospheres, which are petroleum 
cracking catalysts; and attapulgite, 
a magnesium-aluminum silicate ab- 
sorbent material. For the merger to 
be accomplished, shareholders of 
Minerals & Chemicals would have to 
vote on a proposal to increase the 
authorized shares to at least 5,200,- 
000 from its present 2,200,000. Com- 
bined net worth of the new cor- 
poration would be about $52 mil- 
lion, with pro forma working capi- 
tal in excess of $36 million. 


Goodrich Appoints Hart 


> John N. Hart, controller of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, 
since 1957, has been elected a vice- 
president of the company and will 
continue in the post of controller. 
Mr. Hart was graduated from Ohio 
State University in 1931, did gradu- 
ate work there, and was a member 
of the faculty, at the same time 
functioning as director of research 
for the Ohio Department of Taxa- 
tion. He joined Goodrich in 1945 
as an economist in the Business Re- 
search Department. Next he served 
as director of personnel at Akron, 
and in 1953 he was named corpo- 
rate director of employee relations. 
In 1957 he was elected controller. 


Dayco Division Formed 


> Dayton Dayflex Plastics Co. has 
been formed as a division of the 
Dayco Corp. (formerly Dayton Rub- 
ber Co.), Dayton, Ohio, to control 
manufacturing and sales operations 
of the company’s line of plastic vac- 
uum cleaner, hair dryer, swimming 
pool, vent and exhaust hose. It ab- 
sorbs the operations of the former 
Dayfiex Plastics Division of Dayton 
Rubber and will also develop, test 
and manufacture other highly spe- 
cialized plastic products. Headquar- 
ters of the firm will be in Dayton. 
S. K. Lamden, named general man- 
ager, will have full responsibility for 
the coordination of sales and manu- 
facturing functions as well as prod- 
uct development in the division. He 
joined the corporation as manager 
of special product development in 
1947 and was named sales manager 
of the Dayflex division when it was 
formed in 1954. 


Six Fill New Positions 


> The board of directors of the 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
delphia, Penna., has created six new 
offices and elected six executives to 
fill the posts. They are: vice-presi- 
dent, finance, D. N. Smith; vice- 
president, Industrial Division, M. G. 
Smith; vice-president, research, C. G. 
Grimes; vice-president, employee re- 
lations, J. S. Hudson; vice-president, 
Automotive Division, F. J. Port; and 
assistant treasurer, H. J. Ulkloss, Jr. 
Mr. D. N. Smith and Mr. M. G. 
Smith were formerly vice-presidents. 
Mr. Grimes was director of research; 
Mr. Hudson, director of industrial 
and public relations; and Mr. Port, 
general manager of the Automotive 
Division. 


Pennsylvania Truck Tire 


> The Super Hi-Tred Lug nylon 
truck tire, manufactured by Pennsyl- 
vania Tire Co., Mansfield, Ohio, is 
designed for stop-and-go and over- 
the-road hauling service. According 
to the company, the premium qual- 
ity truck tire is cool running and 
ideal for the high speed, heavy load 
traction required of drive wheels. 
It has a 75 per cent deeper non-skid 
surface and will deliver proportion- 
ately greater mileage. The tire is 
heavily reinforced and has a wider, 
flatter tread design which permits 
retread after retread. The tread does 
not retain mud, stones or snow, and 
the tire’s reinforced shoulders and 
sidewalls resist cutting and scuffing, 
it is said. 





smells? 


Call on Rhodia 
“Odor Engineering” to solve 
your malodor problems 
in plant or product 


Rhodia Inc, is the world leader in in- 
dustrial odor control and reodorization 
technology and a primary producer 
of industrial aromatic chemicals. It 
offers fully qualified consultation 
service anywhere in the United States 
without cost or obligation. 


RHODIA INC., 32-3 
60 East 56 St., New York 22, New York 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me Rhodia literature. 
My problem is: (please give specifics) 
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RHODIAinc. 


60 East 56 St., New York 22, New York 
(Phone: PLaza 3-4850) 





Discusses Flexing 


> Dr. Edward M. Bevilacqua, senior 
research scientist at the Rubber 
Center of the U.S. Rubber Co., 
Wayne, N. J., said at a recent semi- 
nar held at the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn that scientists are con- 
stantly searching for new ways to 
protect rubber and plastics goods 
against the forces of nature. He 
cited the effect of repeated flexing 
on rubber as one of these unsolved 
problems. The antioxidants now in 
use are not the complete answer to 
deterioration due to flexing, and this 
presents a continuing challenge to 
the rubber plastics scientists, he said. 
He added that the method of mix- 
ture of raw materials can also affect 
the properties of rubber goods, using 
as an example the sensitivity of ex- 
truded parts to the mixing tempera- 
ture. Dr. Bevilacqua also discussed 
ways in which small frasments 
broken off from rubber molecules 
during reaction in air can be de- 
tected, and what can be learned 
from their chemical make-up. 


Goodyear Belt Test Unit 


> Development of a testing unit that 
is said to submit conveyor belting 
to tensions far greater than any other 
testing facility in the industry has 
been announced by the Goodvear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
The $250,000 high-tension belt-life 
tester, designed by the company’s 
Development Department, will simu- 
late conveyor operation at speeds 
up to 2,000 feet a minute and im- 
pose stresses as high as 250.000 
pounds on belting samples as Jone 
as 60 feet and as wide as 60 inches. 
according to the company. The unit 
will also enable Goodyear engineers 
to test frictional characteristics of 
belt conveyors, strains and distribu- 
tion of tensions in twisted conveyors. 
and joints and splices in highly 
stressed belts. 


AviSun Plans Expansion 


> AviSun Corp., Philadelphia, 
Penna., has awarded a contract for 
a 100 million pound-per-year poly- 
propylene plant, to be built in the 
East. to Bechtel Corp. of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. AviSun. created in 1959 
as a joint venture of American Vis- 
cose Corp. and Sun Oil Co., is also 
expanding its production facilities at 
Port Reading, N. J., to a 25 million 
pounds-per-year capacity. The com- 
pany has an option to purchase ad- 
ditional facilities so that AviSun 
could expand its polypropylene resin 
production to 150 million pounds, 
according to Chalmer G. Kirkbride, 
president. 


Blimps Carrying Rockets 
> Scientists at Goodyear Aircraft 
Corp., Akron, Ohio, report that only 
blimps can meet the problem of 
transporting rocket boosters from 
factory to launching pad, especially 
as plans call for larger and larger 
components in missile development. 
R. W. Richardson, Goodyear Air- 
craft vice-president, observes that 
some of the boosters now being 
hauled by tractor-trailer over major 
highways are only ten feet wide, yet 
the special trailers involved straddle 
nearly two lanes of roadway. Rocket 
booster stages 22 feet in diameter, 
75 feet long and weighing 40 tons 
are being developed, he states, and 
larger ones are contemplated. No 
presently operating system can trans- 
port these. Mr. Richardson pointed 
to a recent Goodyear study that 
stresses such blimp advantages as: 
airships operate in the freedom of the 
skies, independent of tunnels, tres- 
tles, waterways and highway clear- 
ances; they fly into and from 
fields too small for transport air- 
planes, and can make point-to-point 
deliveries; their smooth, effortless 
operation eliminates possibilities of 
damage to sensitive components; and 
they can operate over extended dis- 
tances. 


ADM Plans Chemical Unit 


> Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has announced that 
it will build a multi-million dollar 
chemical center on a 200-acre site 
near Peoria, Ill. Ground will be 
broken in late Summer or early Fall, 
with plant operations scheduled to 
begin in the Spring of 1962. The 
Peoria chemical center is designed 
to provide a basis for future expan- 
sion in chemicals. When it is com- 
pleted, ADM will have facilities for 
increased production of such chemi- 
cal intermediates as nitrogen chemi- 
cals, plasticizers and esters. 


Girton Joins Dayco 


> Robert L. Girton has been named 
factory manager of Dayton Tire & 
Rubber Co., division of the Dayco 
Corp., Dayton, Ohio, succeeding 
O. H. Stork who retired as factory 
manager at Dayton after 36 years 
with the company. In his new post, 
Mr. Girton will have full respon- 
sibility for all phases of tire 
production from raw materials pro- 
curement to final inspection. He holds 
a B.S. degree in business adminis- 
tration from Temple University, and 
was formerly a production manager 
for a major rubber company in 
Akron, Ohio. 
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Goodrich Names Conner 


> David S. Conner has been named 
sales representative for Hycar spe- 
cial purpose rubber at B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
and will serve Rhode Island, south- 
eastern Massachusetts and eastern 
Connecticut. His headquarters will 
be in Boston. He had been a product 
engineer in the Hycar Technical 
Service Department at the company’s 
main office in Cleveland, Ohio, since 
October of last year. 

He was graduated from Arkansas 
State College in 1949 with a BS. 
degree in chemistry, and received an 
M.S. degree in analytical chemistry 
from Purdue in 1955. He joined 
Goodrich Chemical in 1955, work- 
ing in analytical methods develop- 
ment for textile fibers, and was then 
transferred to process development 
work in connection with a synthetic- 
natural rubber project. In 1957 Mr. 
Conner was placed in charge of the 
chemical testing laboratory servicing 
the Hycar polymer development 
group at Goodrich Chemical’s De- 
velopment Center in Avon Lake, 
Ohio, and in 1959, he was trans- 
ferred to the Hycar technical service 
group at the Development Center. 


Elected by U.S. Rubber 


> Granville T. Pownall has been 
elected secretary of U.S. Rubber 
Co., New York, N. Y., succeeding 
William M. Dougherty who has re- 
tired after 37 years with the com- 
pany. Mr. Pownall was graduated 
from the University of Cincinnati 
and studied at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 
He joined U.S. Rubber in 1942, 
working in the Purchasing Depart- 
ment of the ordnance plant in Ma- 
rion, Ohio, which the company oper- 
ated for the Government during 
World War II. He transferred to the 
company’s New York headquarters 
as assistant in the secretary’s office 
in 1943 and was appointed assistant 
secretary of the company in 1949, 
a post which he held until his elec- 
tion as secretary. 


Enjay Becomes Division 


& Enjay Co., Inc., New York, N.Y., 
has become the Enjay Chemical Co., 
a division of Humble Oil & Refining 
Co., Houston, Texas. The petro- 
chemicals firm has assumed respon- 
sibility for the marketing and co- 
ordination of the Humble Com- 
pany’s chemical products activities 
in the United States. Enjay will also 
sell chemicals to Esso Export Corp. 
for distribution in foreign markets. 
J. E. Wood, III, will continue as 
president of Enjay. 
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Manager for U.S. Rubber 


> Henry W. Willard has been 
named production manager of the 
Mechanical Goods Division of U.S. 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. Mr. 
Willard, operating out of the firm’s 
New York City headquarters, will 
supervise plant production and prod- 
uct development at Philadelphia, 
Penna., Passaic, N. J., and Sandy 
Hook, Conn. A graduate of Cornell 
University, he joined U.S. Rubber 
upon graduation in 1934 as a time 
clerk at the Passaic plant. By 1942, 
when he left the plant for a tour of 
military service, he had risen to a 
managerial post in the Industrial 
Engineering Department. Upon his 
return in 1946, Mr. Willard was 
named assistant general superinten- 
dent, then assistant division super- 
intendent later that year. He became 
division superintendent in 1949, 
general superintendent in 1950, and 
assistant factory manager in 1952. 
That same year he was named fac- 
tory manager of the Passaic plant. 


Oerlikon Buys Control 


> A Swiss group led by Oerlikon- 
Buehrle has acquired a controlling 
interest in Rubber Corp. of Amer- 
ica, Hicksville, N. Y. Oerlikon is a 
manufacturer of machine tools. Dy- 
namit AG of Troisdorf, Germany, 
an Oerlikon affiliate, is expected to 
make technical information avail- 
able to the rubber concern. Merton 
Trading Co., newly-formed organi- 
zation, will handle import and ex- 
port business formerly conducted by 
Rubber Corporation, and Richard 
G. Merton will head the new con- 
cern. 


Rubber-Asphalt Highway 


> A red natural rubber and asphalt 
superhighway has been opened in 
Birmingham, England. The _ red 
color of the road comes from a 1%4- 
inch thick wearing course of red 
rubberized asphalt mixture dressed 
with %-inch red pre-coated chip- 
pings. Underneath is a 2%4-inch 
base, also containing rubberized as- 
phalt, laid on a concrete foundation. 
The project was based on the opin- 
ion that rubber-and-asphalt surfaces 
provide long wear and less mainte- 
nance. 


New Anderson Agent 


> Ware Chemical Corp., Westport, 
Conn., has named Wayne F. Ander- 
son of Anderson and Co., Akron, 
Ohio, as Akron area agent for Ware’s 
line of pre-dispersed chemicals sold 
under the trade name Prespersions. 


g0le)el-Jancer 
metal 
adhesive 


HUGHSON CHEMICAL CO. 
A Division of Lord Manufacturing Co. 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
watch Hughson — for progress 
through creative research 





New Dayco Consultant 


> Richard G. Hayes has been named 
to the newly created post of techni- 
cal consultant on urethanes at the 
Dayco Corp., Dayton, Ohio. He will 
have his headquarters in Dayton and 
will be primarily associated with the 
Dayton Industrial Products Co. Di- 
vision of the company, also acting 
as liaison and coordinator for ure- 
thane development and product ap- 
plication programs with other divi- 
sions of the corporation. He will 
develop special formulations and 
provide customer assistance for the 
sales departments handling urethanes 
and will be responsible for applica- 
tions of flexible, rigid, and solid ure- 
thanes. 

Mr. Haves holds a B.S. degree in 
chemistry from UCLA. He was a 
research engineer with a chemical 
research group at Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., Burbank, Calif. After being 
associated with American Latex 
Products Corp., Hawthorne, Calif., 
a Dayco Division, he was a project 
chemist in charge of rigid urethane 
developments at the Freedlander Re- 
search and Development Labora- 
tories, another Dayco Division, for 
two years. 


Armstrong Slates Plant 


> Armstrong Rubber Co., West Ha- 
ven, Conn., has announced that it 
will build a $25 million tire plant in 
Hanford, Calif., with a daily produc- 
tion capacity of 10,000 tires. Con- 
struction is to begin shortly, with 
completion slated for late 1961. 
Except for a section set aside for 
raw material and finished goods stor- 
age, the one million square foot 
plant will be a one-story structure 
equipped with tire building, fabric 
processing and automatic curing 
equipment. The plant will initially 
employ 1,000 workers, but employ- 
ment is eventually expected to in- 
crease to 1,600. At present Arm- 
strong has major expansion pro- 
grams, totaling over $10 million, 
taking place in four locations. 


Moxness Names Keisling 


» Woodrow W. Keisling, formerly a 
silicon rubber specialist, has been 
raised to the post of production su- 
perintendent of Moxness Products, 
Inc.. Racine, Wisc. At Moxness since 
1959, Mr. Keisling was previously 
with the General Electric Co. Sven 
K. Moxness, president of Moxness 
Products, announced that the com- 
pany is undergoing a plant expan- 
sion program, scheduled for comple- 
tion in the latter part of this year. 
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J. T. Blake 


Elected at Simplex Wire 


> Dr. John T. Blake has been elected 
to the new post of senior vice-presi- 
dent in charge of all engineering and 
manufacturing activities at Simplex 
Wire & Cable Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
He has also been elected to the com- 
pany Board of Directors. In filling 
two other new executive posts, the 
board elected John W. Logan, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, to direct all 
operations of the company, and G. 
J. Crowdes, vice-president, to be re- 
sponsible for all engineering activi- 
ties. Mr. Logan was also elected to 
the Board of Directors. Dr. Blake 
joined Simplex in 1924, becoming 
director of research in 1940, and 
vice-president in 1956. He received 
the Goodyear Gold Medal for out- 
standing achievements in rubber re- 
search in 1953. A 1921 graduate of 
Tufts, he received his Ph.D. from 
M.I.T. in 1924. 


Malayan Rubber Meeting 


® The Rubber Research Institute of 
Malaya, with the support of the 
Government of the Federation of 
Malaya and the Rubber Producer’s 
Council, will sponsor an Interna- 
tional Conference on Natural Rub- 
ber Research to be held on Septem- 
ber 26 to October 1, 1960, in Kuala 
Lumpur, Malaya. The conference, 
the first one since World War II, 
is the anchor event for a month of 
meetings that will make Kuala Lum- 
pur the focal point for rubber inter- 
ests from all over the world. The 
meeting is expected to draw atten- 
dance from delegates of 22 nations. 


Low-Temperature Rubber 


®& The Technical Service Depart- 
ment of the Natural Rubber Bureau, 
Washington, D.C., has announced 
a new modified natural rubber that 
makes possible natural rubber com- 
pounds which remain effective at 
temperatures below —60°C. Devel- 
oped at the Natural Rubber industry 
laboratories in London, England, the 
new rubber is the result of an ap- 
proach to achieving low-temperature 
effectiveness. It combines the in- 
corporation of plasticizers to coun- 
teract rapid stiffening occurring at 
very low temperatures, and chemical 
modification of the rubber resulting 
in marked retardation in the slow 
progressive stiffening that occurs at 
moderately low temperatures. 

The compounding procedures and 
a number of pertinent tests are cov- 
ered in Technical Bulletin No. 4, 
Compounding Natural Rubber for 
Service at Low Temperatures. Write 
to Technical Service Department, 
Natural Rubber Bureau, 1631 K St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Armour Adds New Line 


> Flexible polyurethane foam has 
been added to the product line of 
the Armour Alliance Industries, 
Alliance, Ohio, with the start of 
production in an addition to the 
firm’s Los Angeles, Calif. plant. 
Armour, a leading producer of rub- 
berized curled hair for furniture, 
automotive and bedding cushion, has 
decided to manufacture urethane 
foam because of rapidly growing ac- 
ceptance of the material for all 
cushioned products. Armour plans to 
produce the foam by the “one-shot” 
process with a foaming machine that 
is said to have a capacity of about 
4,000 pounds of material an hour. 
Most of the foam produced will be 
1.8 pounds per cubic foot density. 


Dow Promotes Palmer 


> Ted W. Palmer has been ap- 
pointed product manager to handle 
chelating agents for the Dow Chemi- 
cal Co., Midland, Mich. Mr. Palmer 
will be responsible for the sales pro- 
graming of Versene chelating agents 
and Separan flocculants. In the rub- 
ber industry, Versene chelating 
agents have been found useful in 
polymerization processes and have a 
wide range of applications in the pre- 
vention or solution of problems asso- 
ciated with metal ions. Mr. Palmer 
joined Dow in 1957 and has been a 
technical sales representative for 
Separan, Versene and Dowex ion ex- 
change resins. 
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Mohawk Staff Changes 


> Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has made four changes in its 
technical and research departments 
including the appointment of Leigh- 
ton Riess as manager of tire com- 
pound development in Akron. Mr. 
Riess, who joined the company in 
1958 as technical manager of the 
Helena plant, previously held tech- 
nical posts in both the domestic and 
foreign operations of Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. Succeeding Mr. Riess 
in Helena as technical manager is 
James A. Campbell, who became a 
member of the technical organization 
last October. Prior to that, he was 
with the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. plants in Akron and New Zeal- 
and. Nyle B. Oswalt, who has been 
with the company since 1952, has 
been named chief chemist at Helena, 
while Richard Eckaret, who joined 
Mohawk from Goodyear in 1959, 
has been appointed manager of tread 
rubber and repair material develop- 
ment in the Akron plant. 


World Trade Fair Held 


> The 4th Annual United States 
World Trade Fair, with $80 million 
in goods from 66 countries on dis- 
play, was held on May 4 to 14 at 
the New York Coliseum, New York 
City. Over 500,000 buyers and vis- 
itors viewed the over 3,000 exhibits 
which ranged from light agricultural 
machinery to small handicrafts. 
Products on display were classified 
into five groups. Group One in- 
cluded textiles, clothing, accessories, 
footwear, handicrafts, furniture and 
floor coverings; Group Two, na- 
tional pavilions, tourism, institutional 
exhibits, information offices and 
trade services; Group Three, machin- 
ery, machine tools, electrical equip- 
ment, printing machinery, building 
equipment and _ basic materials; 
Group Four, sporting goods, bicycles 
and motorcycles, and boat and 
sports marine equipment; and Group 
Five, foods, confections, beverages 
and national restaurants. 


Dutch Black Plant 


> A new carbon black factory owned 
by Ketjen-Carbon Ltd., in the Bot- 
lek near Rotterdam, has gone on 
stream. Ketjen-Carbon was estab- 
lished by the Royal Sulphuric Acid 
Works Ketjen Ltd., Amsterdam, and 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, 
Mass. The plant, with a capacity of 
24,000 tons per year, will export 
more than half of its production. 
Initially the plant will produce 
ISAF, HAF, FEF, GPF, and SRF 
carbon blacks. 
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from Patapar RELEASING PARCHMENT at 
VULCANIZED RUBBER ano PLASTICS COMPANY 


] @ To separate calendered rubber 
from itself and its package, Vul- 
canized Rubber and Plastics Com- 
pany, Morrisville, Pa., chose Patapar 
Releasing Parchment. Handling and 
shipping has been economically 
eased for Vulcanized. Storage and 
preparation is eased for the com- 
pany’s customers. 


2. Patapar is stripped from calen- 
dered rubber earmarked for company 
use, cut up, and re-used as inter- 
leaving sheets during early processing 
of rubber for this firm’s own prod- 


ucts. It can be used this way be- 
cause it retains its protective and re- 
leasing properties. 


Perhaps Patapar Re- 
leasing Parchment 
can make your pro- 
duction process 
more efficient. 
Send for free sam- 
ple and informa- 
tion kit. 


par. 


RELEASING PARCHMENT 


“Something Special In Papers’ 


PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER CO. 


TOL, PENNSYLVANIA 








New Fort Wayne Officers 


» The Fort Wayne Rubber & Plas- 
tics Group has elected officers and 
directors for the 1960-1961 season. 
The newly-elected officers are: Presi- 
dent, Allen C. Bluestein (Anaconda 
Wire & Cable); Vice-President, A\l- 
bert L. Robinson (Harwick Stan- 
dard); Secretary-Treasurer, Carroll 
Voss (General Tire); Directors, Bal 
Connell (General Tire), Jack Lip- 
pincott (Dryden Rubber), Al Cobbe 
(Godfrey L. Cabot), and Jerry 
Zwick (Goodyear). 

The Fort Wayne Rubber & Plas- 
tics Group is sponsoring a rubber 
technology course, designed for per- 
sons with limited or no_ technical 
background. The course will consist 
of 12 lectures on rubber and 4 lec- 
tures on plastics, and will be given 
on Thursday evenings at Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Co. in Marion, Ind. 
The first lecture is scheduled to be- 
gin on September 1; however, there 
will be no classes during most of 
December and all of January and 
February. The basic text for the 
course will be “Introduction to Rub- 
ber Technology,” edited by Dr. 
Maurice Morton, and will be in- 
cluded in the $35 enrollment fee. 
Persons interested in attending the 
rubber technology course should 
contact Allen C. Bluestein, Ana- 
conda Wire & Cable Co., Marion, 
Ind. 


Ohio Rubber Picks Site 


> Ohio Rubber Co., a division of 
the Eagle-Picher Co., Willoughby, 
Ohio, plans immediate construction 
of a new plant at Fort Smith, Ark. 
The plant will be 190,000 square 
feet in area, will cost about $3 mil- 
lion, and will employ approximately 
250 people. It is designed to 
permit expansion at a later date. 
Automobile floor mats, molded pre- 
cision rubber parts for automotive, 
oil field, and general industry; and 
semi-pneumatic tires for industrial, 
agricultural implement and other ap- 
plications will be manufactured at 
the plant. 


Witco Constructs Plant 


® Witco Chemical Co., New York, 
N. Y., will build a phthalic anhydride 
plant on the East Coast capable of 
producing 30 million pounds a year. 
[he company’s second such chemical 
plant, it is needed because of the 
growing phthalic anhydride require- 
ments of the polyester, plasticizer 
and paint industries, according to the 
company. 
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R. M. Held 


Named V-P at Tamms 


> Russell M. Held has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and general 
sales manager at Tamms Industries 
Co., Chicago, Ill., with the respon- 
sibility of supervising all sales activ- 
ity. With the company since 1935, 
he was formerly vice-president in 
charge of the Trade Sales Division, 
the packaged goods activity of the 
company. Mr. Held’s appointment 
was, according to Enos Troyer, 
president, “to consolidate sales ac- 
tivities and sales policies for the 
company as a whole, as all product 
lines continue to expand.” 


Akron Rubber Renamed 


® The Akron Rubber Grinding & 
Processing Co., Barberton, Ohio, has 
changed its name to Akron Rubber 
Grinding & Equipment Co., Inc., to 
include mention of machinery of all 
types for the rubber and plastic in- 
dustries as well as the company’s 
grinding operation. Several person- 
nel changes were also announced. 
Frank Black has been placed in 
charge of accounts receivable and 
payable, Ed Rondy is in charge of 
the sales of ground rubber and rub- 
ber working machinery, and Harry 
Black has been placed in charge of 
production and rebuilding of ma- 
chinery. 


Adds Polyglycols to Line 


> Polyglycols, major components of 
urethane foam, have been added to 
the Vibrathane product group. pro- 
duced by the Naugatuck Chemical 
Division of U.S. Rubber, New York, 


N. Y. Included in the Vibrathane 
group are diisocyanates, casting res- 
ins, gums, and chemical additives. 


Ontario Group Meets 


> The Ontario Rubber Group held 
a joint meeting with the Wellington- 
Waterloo Section of the Chemical 
Institute of Canada on March 8, at 
the Fischer Hotel in Guelph, On- 
tario, Canada. Guest speaker at the 
joint meeting was Frank B. Smith 
(Naugatuck Chemical), who dis- 
cussed the subject “Contrasts in the 
Response of Elastomers to High 
Temperature Vulcanization.” 

During his presentation, Mr. Smith 
covered typical tread and carcass 
compounds of natural rubber, buta- 
diene-styrene rubber, nitrile, butyl, 
polychloroprene, and natural-buta- 
diene-styrene blends being vulcan- 
ized at temperatures from 292° to 
500°F. He outlined the response of 
these elastomers to the higher vul- 
canizing temperatures as they were 
studied in terms of basic physical 
properties. 


Goodyear Low-Cost Tire 


> A low-cost tire with nylon cord is 
being introduced in the automobile 
tire replacement market by Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. According to O. E. Miles, 
vice-president of Goodyear, the new 
tire development is in recognition of 
the rnodern driver’s demand for tires 
with capacity for sustained high 
speeds on superhighways, high im- 
pact and heat resistance. Built into 
the tire is the same 3-T nylon cord 
Goodyear uses in its more expensive 
replacement tires, including the pre- 
mium Double Eagle, the company 
reports. The new tire has a full tread 
depth in a multiple angle design for 
non-skid traction, and varying angles 
in the design supply a continuous 
road-contacting tread surface for 
smooth performance and easy steer- 
ing, the company states. 


Firestone Tractor Tire 


> An All Traction Utility tractor 
tire, manufactured by the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, and 
designed for on and off-the-road jobs, 
is now available as original equip- 
ment on new tractors. The tread of 
the new tire features shorter, wider 
traction bars that give 58 per cent 
more tread contact area. Advan- 
tages, according to the company, are 
greater traction for off-the-road jobs, 
and double the tread life on hard 
surface roads. The tire is made with 
shock-fortified cord body for greater 
resistance to impact breaks, and Fire- 
stone Rubber-X tread rubber. It has 
six-ply construction for tough indus- 
trial work. 
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a SULFUR DISPERSION... 


at a price you can afford to pay! 


This stiff paste 

consists of 80 parts of sulfur 
and 20 parts of 

KENFLEX N. 


These hard granules 
consist of 80 parts of sulfur 
and 20 parts of 

KENFLEX A. 


earlier combinations, but is far less expensive as well. 
The new KENFLEX sulfur dispersions can be a com- 
bination of from 80 to 90 parts of sulfur with KEN- 
FLEX A, L or N, or any process oil of your choice. 
The dispersion can be in granular, block or stiff paste 
form. 


Dispersions of powdered rubber chemicals have 
gained rapidly in acceptance and efficiency but until 
now the difficulties of combining sulfur with suitable 
vehicles have resulted in costs higher than most com- 
pounds can bear. 


Now, KENRICH PETROCHEMICALS, pioneer in 


the field of dispersions, has perfected a method of 
combining sulfur with KENFLEX Resins and process 
oils that not only results in a better product than 


Write or phone today for information. We will be glad 
to quote prices for your combination of sulfur and 
vehicle. 


KENRICH also has available a complete line of KENMIX Dispersions. 
If you haven't yet tried these products in your plant, let us prepare 
samples of powdered rubber chemicals with the vehicle of your choice 
in the form best suited to your needs. Call or write today. 


ENRICH PETROCHEMICALS, INC. 


57-02 48th STREET, MASPETH 78, NEW YORK 





Names in the News 


F. R. Perego has been named general 
manager of the Brampton, Ontario, 
Canada, plant operations of the Gen- 
eral Latex & Chemical Corp., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


A. F. Thomas has been appointed to 
the newly-created post of sales man- 
ager for the Films & Flooring Divi- 
sion of Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Stanley Messing has been appointed 
sales manager of Minor Rubber Co., 
Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Richard D. Rosenberg has been 
named vice-president in charge of 
international operation for Dayton 
Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Ralph E. Carpenter, Jr. has been 
elected to the board of directors of 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., Consho- 
hocken, Penna. 


Bryan Putnam has been appointed 
manager of public relations of Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, succeeding Herbert G. Wilson, 
who has been named to the newly- 
created post of company historian. 


Dr. Herschel H. Cudd, vice-president 
in charge of research and develop- 
ment at American Viscose Corp., 
Philadelphia, Penna., has been 
named president of AviSun Corp., 
jointly-owned affiliate of American 
Viscose and Sun Oil Co. 


Hugh R. Tobey has been named a 
development engineer at Castle Rub- 
ber Co., Butler, Penna. 


Peter Thomas has been appointed 
a product development chemist at 
the Silicone Products Department of 
General Electric, Waterford, N. Y. 


A. M. Kahn, president of the Acme- 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., and Spear & Co., has 
been named a trustee of the Jewish 
Hospital of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dr. William A. Jones, a research 
chemist, has been named by Texas 
Butadiene & Chemical Corp., Chan- 
nelview, Tex., to work on synthesis 
research at the company’s Miami 
plant. 
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Harold B. Lawson has been elected 
secretary of United Carbon Co., 
Charleston, West Va., while retain- 
ing his present position as vice-presi- 
dent of finance. 


John A. Cover and Bodie C. Pryor 
have been named technical manager 
and manager of polyethylene opera- 
tions respectively of the Port Neches, 
Tex., plant of Goodrich-Gulf Chemi- 
cals, Inc. 


Dr. Joseph Iannicelli has joined the 
Borger, Tex., laboratory of J. M. 
Huber Corp., New York, N. Y., as 
a senior research chemist. 


Prof. Charles G. Overberger, head 
of the Department of Chemistry of 
the Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn, was presented with the 1960 
Honor Scroll of the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute 
of Chemists. 


Paul E. H. Leroy, chief fiscal officer 
at Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, for over 20 years, has 
retired after 40 years with the com- 
pany. He was a director as well as 
vice-chairman of the board. 


Louis Moretti, formerly general 
superintendent at the Passaic, N. J. 
plant of the U.S. Rubber Co., New 
York, N. Y., has been named factory 
manager of the plant. 


Oscar W. Kaalstad, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Chemical Engineering De- 
partment of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, has joined the 
Organic Chemicals Division of the 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Division, 
W. R. Grace & Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., as manager of the Sales De- 
velopment Department. 


Donald R. Kronenberger has been 
elected comptroller of the Seiberling 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, succeed- 
ing Charles E. Jones, who has re- 
tired as vice-president and comp- 
troller. 


C. Wells Moore, Jr., president and 
owner of Moore Textiles, Dalton, 
Ga., has been retained in a sales ad- 
visory capacity by Southern Latex 
Corp., Austell, Ga. 


Raymond E. Thomas, chief clerk in 
the company’s Retail Service Divi- 
sion since 1951, has been assigned 
to develop statistics for control of 
retread plant operations for B. F. 
Goodrich Tire Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Robert C. Schroeder, former market 
manager in the Product-Marketing 
Section of the Sales Department of 
Union Carbide Plastics Co., New 
York, N. Y., has been appointed 
manager of film and sheeting for the 
company. 


James G. Shannon, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed regional manager of Tyrex 
Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


John Sabot, who joined Goodrich- 
Gulf Chemicals, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1956 as a project manager, 
has been appointed coordinator of 
manufacturing operations. 


B. Hunter Loftin and Ray F. Wes- 
ton, Jr., have been named directors 
of the F. H. Maloney Co., Houston, 
Tex., and the latter has also been 
named secretary-treasurer of the 
company. William B. Campbell has 
been appointed vice-president, tech- 
nical services. 


James T. Norman, formerly in Ja- 
pan assisting in the construction and 
initial operations of the first syn- 
thetic rubber plant built in that coun- 
try, has been named technical service 
engineer for the International De- 
partment of B. F. Goodrich Chemi- 
cal Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Kenneth J. Jones, formerly Chicago 
District sales manager for the Celo- 
tex Corp., has joined Tamms Indus- 
tries Co., Chicago, IIl., as sales man- 
ager of the Trade Sales Division. 


Charles C. Colozzi has been elected 
president of the U.S. Gasket Co., 
Plastics Division of Garlock Inc., 
Camden, N. J. 


Henry P. Donohue, Jr., formerly 
eastern regional sales manager of 
non-ceramic industries in the Miner- 
als & Chemicals Division, has been 
appointed market development man- 
ager, Titania, of the newly-created 
Development Department of God- 
frey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


G. A. Wolff has been appointed man- 
ager for polymer sales of Putnam 
Chemical Corp., and will supervise 
the selling of polymers in the United 
States for the company. 
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Now: another cost-cutting 
{ne development 


a = Spe ha Se. . S “2 

NewSst addition to FMC’s widely diversified line of 
magnesias ,.. . gives neoprene and synthetic rubber 
compounders these advantages: 


High bulk density! 
To work into the batch more readily. 


Finer particle size! 
To provide better dispersion and distribution through- 
out the batch. 


High adsorptive capacity! 

For excellent anti-scorch properties. 
Economical! 

Produced by an exclusive FMC process! Amply avail- 
able at an attractive price. 


Samples and data on request! 


* Trademark 


Putting tde#s. to 


Wl FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION Ni 
Mineral Products Division rete 


MACHINERY 


AND CHEMICAL General Sales Offices Amo 
CHEMICAL 


piinent catches 161 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17 Phonan 


FOOD MACHINERY 
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NS SPECIAL WIRE (575,000 psi) WRAPS 


In the development of solid-fuel rocket cases, 
a leading manufacturer fabricated and experi- 
mented with welded steel and glass fibers, as well 
as many steel wire specimens, to find a fuel case 
material with the most favorable strength-to- 
weight ratio for fuel case applications. 


EARLY DEVELOPMENT STAGES— At the outset 
of their testing program, the rocket manufac- 
turer asked National-Standard to develop .004” 


wire with 575,000 psi, the ultimate tensile 
strength required of steel wire to provide the 





strength-to-weight ratio needed. The wire was 
to be made into tapes of uniformly-stressed 
wires, coated with epoxy resin to separate the 
wires, and wound over collapsible mandrels to 
form the fuel case. 


NATIONAL-STANDARD ENGINEERS produced 
.004” high-carbon steel wire that met every 
specification, after intensive testing with many 
types of wire and finishes. Special wire develop- 
ed by NS met rigid size tolerances, residual 
twist and controlled cast requirements. 





ROCKET FUEL CASES 


The end result of NS—customer cooperation 
was the ability to produce wire-wrapped rocket 
cases with very high hoop stress and lower cost 
than those being produced by other methods. 
And the fuel case manufacturer is able to pro- 
vide maximum case-to-case reliability. 


EXPERIENCED ENGINEERING HELP of this kind 
is available to you from National-Standard to 
meet special or unique high-quality wire appli- 
cations. Write for additional information to Na- 
tional-Standard Company, Niles, Michigan. 
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WIRE-WRAPPED ROCKET CASES are wound over collapsible man- 
drels using a number of strands of very high strength, small diameter 
wire formed into tapes. 


NATIONAL- 
STANDARD 
COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Specialty Wire and Metal Products 


NATIONAL-STANDARD COMPANY 
Niles, Michigan 








NATIONAL-STANDARD 
PLANTS ARE 
SERVICE-LOCATED 
NEAR YOU... 


National-Standard Company is a specialized manufacturer 
of high-quality wire, wire cloth, flat spring steel, perforated 
metal, and other products. With manufacturing and warehous- 
ing facilities around the world, National-Standard is ideally 
organized to serve your special wire or metal product require- 
ments. For fast delivery or engineering services, contact the 
National-Standard plant or warehouse nearest you. 


NATIONAL-STANDARD DIVISION 

Music spring wire, stainless stee/ Niles, Michigan 

wire, super-alloy wire, plated Akron, Ohio 

wire, tire bead wire, flat Los Angeles, California 
and tubular braid. Kansas City, Missouri 


ATHENIA STEEL DIVISION 

Cold rolled high-carbon flat spring Clifton, New Jersey 
stee/, tempered or annealed; alloy 

steel, high-carbon and stainless 

stee!, flat wire. 


REYNOLDS DIVISION 

Wire Cloth Plant Dixon, Illinois 
Full range of weaves, metals, and coat- 

ings; specialty weaves. 


Cross Perforated Metals Plant Carbondale, Pennsylvania 
Commercial, ornamental and in- 
dustrial perforated metals. 


WORCESTER WIRE DIVISION 

Fine high and low carbon wire, music Worcester, Mass. 
spring wire, stainless steel wire, plated 

wire, other specialty wires. 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY DIVISION 
Metal decorating equipment Secaucus, New Jersey 


NATIONAL-STANDARD plants and facilities are also located in Guelph, 
Ontario; Kidderminster, England; Port Elizabeth, South Africa; Cologne, West Germany; 


and Mexico City, Mexico. 





WAREHOUSES 
NATIONAL-STANDARD WAREHOUSE, Plainville, Conn. 


Music spring wire and stainless stee/l wire, high-carbon cold-rolled annealed strip and 
spring steels. 
NATIONAL-STANDARD WAREHOUSE, Akron, Ohio 


Music spring wire and stainless steel wire. 


WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 
CENTRAL STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 


Music spring wire. 

KRUSEN WIRE & STEEL COMPANY, Los Angeles, California 
Music spring wire and stainless steel wire, high-carbon cold-rolled annealed strip and 
tempered spring steels. 

LAPHAM-HICKEY STEEL CORPORATION, Chicago, Illinois 
High-carbon cold-rolled annealed strip and tempered spring steel/s. 
VOSS-DAVIDSON STEEL COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
High-carbon cold-rolled annealed strip and spring steels. 


DISTRIBUTORS of CROSS Perforated Metals are located in major industrial 


areas. See your local classified telephone directory. 


NS 
marron NATIONAL-STANDARD COMPANY 


STANDARD 


COMPANY Niles, Michigan 





Huge fabric building speeds construction 
of first push-button post office 
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Air-supported building made by Hoosier Tarpaulin and Canvas Goods Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., being inflated. Right, I1TT-Intelex letter sorting machine. 


The world’s first fully mechanized post office—a “laboratory 
for the future” which promises to revolutionize mail handling— 
is scheduled for completion in Providence, R. I. this October. 

To meet this deadline, sensitive electro-mechanical machin- 
ery for sorting letters at high speeds had to be installed even 
before the walls of the building went up. The problem: How 
to protect it during installation? 

Answer: They erected a building within a building. A huge 
fabric air-supported structure—one of the largest of its kind 
—was fabricated for International Telephone and Telegraph. 


The base fabric selected for this vital job was Wellington 
Sears Welkote, a tough nylon, coated with vinyl by Sawyer 
Coated Fabrics, Division of Farrington Texol Corp., Water- 
town, Mass. 

This is just one of the many ways Wellington Sears meets 
the complex needs of industry with quality fabrics backed by 
more than acentury of experience. Why not call on Wellington 
Sears to help solve your problems with fabrics for laminating, 
coating, rubberizing and many other industrial applications. 
Write for free illustrated booklet, “Fabrics Plus,” Dept. G-7. 


WELLINGTON SEARS ©: 
FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


For Mechanical Goods, Coated Materials, Tires, Footwear and Other Rubber Products 
Wellington Sears Company, 111 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. «Akron Atlanta + Boston + Chicago « Dallas « Detroit « Los Angeles Philade!phia»San Francisco 
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Financial News 


Witco Chemical 


> Quarter ended March 31: Net in- 
come totaled $585,400, or 76c per 
share, an increase of 28 per cent 
over $457,800, or 60c per share, for 
the comparable period the previous 
year. Sales and other income for the 
quarter were $15,249,800 as com- 
pared with $12,893,100 for the same 
period in 1959, an increase of 18 per 
cent. The favorable first quarter fig- 
ures were attributed to generally 
good business conditions, coupled 
with continuing growth of produc- 
tive capacities of the company. Sales 
and net income reported include, for 
the first time, the results of opera- 
tions of Witco Chemical Co., Ltd., a 
whoily owned English subsidiary. 


Mohawk Rubber 


> Quarter ended March 31: Increases 
of 18 per cent in sales and 22 per 
cent in earnings were reported with 
profit amounting to $281,000, equal 
to 57c a share, as against the pre- 
ceding year’s $230,000, or 47c a 
share. Sales reached $6,976,000 as 
compared with last year’s $5,900.- 
000. H. M. Fawcett, company presi- 
dent, noted that sales in all divisions 
ran well ahead of last year, and 
stated that he expects the company 
to exceed its record levels of 1959 
when earnings were $1,219,347 on 
sales of $31,656,633. 


Nat'l Vulcanized Fibre 


> Quarter ended March 31: Net 
earnings were $550,000, equal to 
77c per share, comparable to $415,- 
400, or 70c per share in the first 
quarter of 1959. Sales topped those 
for any quarter of 1959, totaling $6.- 
720,920 as against $4,539,902 for 
the first three months of 1959. Com- 
pany President Eugene R. Perry said 
the first quarter performance repre- 
sented “continued progress at a rate 
of increase a little better than will 
probably be realized for the year.” 


Acme-Hamilton 


> Quarter to March 31: Earnings 
of $471,466, equal to 14 cents a 
share, were reported, as compared to 
$11,337 for the like period of 1959. 
In the year ended Dec. 31 the com- 
pany lost $203,736 on sales of $3.,- 
448,981, compared with a loss of 
$377,760 on sales of $4,585,232 in 
1958. 
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U.S. Rubber 


> Quarter ended March 31: Net 
profit was $9,947,886, equal to 
$1.51 a share of common stock, 
compared with $10,198,798, or 
$1.55 a share in the same period 
last year. Sales for the period were 
$254,099,601, compared with $249,- 
303,208 in the first quarter of 1959. 
Current assets on March 31 were 
$468,406,338, compared with $450,- 
516,562 a year earlier, and current 
liabilities were $149,382,986, com- 
pared with $148,167,568. 


Goodall Rubber 


> For 1959: Sales rose by 27 per 
cent to $13,915,301 compared to 
$10,961,650 in 1958, with profits for 
the year up 36 per cent to $492,359, 
equal to $1.03 per share of common 
stock. In 1958, profits were $361,- 
848, or 75c per share. Dividends on 
the common stock were paid at quar- 
terly intervals throughout the year 
and totaled 50c a share, the same 
amount paid in the last three years. 


DuBois Chemicals 


> Year ended February 29: Net in- 
come reached $2,345,000, equal to 
$1.03 per share, and consolidated 
net sales were $25,304,000. A new 
issue Of 200,000 common shares of 
the company’s stock is being offered 
at $13.50 a share. The proceeds will 
be used to reduce bank loans and 
to increase working capital. 


Cooper Tire & Rubber 


> For 1959: Net income for the 
year reached $1,341,116, as com- 
pared to $956,729 in 1958, with net 
sales for last year amounting to $37,- 
710,366, contrasted with $31,042,- 
481 in the previous year. 


Midwest Rubber 


> Six months ended April 30: Net 
income was $457,502, or $1.24 per 
share, as compared with $467,868. 
or $1.26 a share for the like period 
a year ago. Net sales of $6,178,413 
topped the figure of $5,725,065 for 
the same period a year ago. 


Anaconda Wire 


> Quarter ended March 31: Income 
for the quarter dropped to $320,230, 
or 38c a share, as compared to 
$767,600, or 91c for the like period 
of 1959. 


Thiokol Chemical 


> Quarter ended March 31: Net 
earnings were $817,820, equal to 
18c a share, a decrease of 37 per 
cent from the 1959 first quarter fig- 
ure of $1,308,173, equal to 29c a 
share. However, net sales for the 
quarter rose to $41,996,134, as con- 
trasted with the figure of $34,949,- 
867 for the like period of 1959. An 
explosion at the company’s Long- 
horn facilities earlier this year in- 
terrupted usage of liquid polymers 
manufactured by the Chemical Divi- 
sion and contributed to a 35 per 
cent reduction in Chemical Division 


sales. 
Hewitt-Robins 


® Quarter ended March 31: Con- 
solidated net sales were $11,800,372, 
an 8 per cent increase from the $10,- 
877,128 net sales in the same quar- 
ter of 1959. Net earnings after taxes, 
before preferred dividends, were 
$110,554, compared with $87,581 
in last year’s first quarter, and earn- 
ings per share of common stock 
were 25c, as against 18c for the like 
period a year ago. 


McNeil Machine 


© Quarter ended March 31: Income 
reached $1,140,990, equivalent to 
94c per share on common stock, for 
a rise of 66 per cent above the 
$689,743 reported for the first quar- 
ter of 1959. A quarterly dividend 
of 25c was voted on common stock, 
payable June 14. Both earnings and 
sales represented a record high in 
the company’s first quarter. 


Flintkote 


> Quarter ended March 31: Net in- 
come for the period was $1,303,114, 
equal to 20c per share, compared to 
$1,874,235, or 32c per share for the 
like period of 1959. Sales of $45,- 
984,581, compared to $45,469,834 
for the first quarter of 1959. 


Acushnet Process 


> For 1959: Net income for the year 
totaled $558,882, or $2.21 per share, 
as contrasted with $460,723 in 1958, 
and $1.81 earned per share. Net 
sales for last year were $18,668,013, 
against $14,466,166 in 1958. 


Belden Manufacturing 


> For 1959: Net income totaled 2,- 
019,231, or $5.11 per share, as com- 
pared to $22,804,972, or $2.29 per 
share, in 1958. Net sales of $30.- 
004,539 topped the $22,804,972 
sales mark of 1958. 
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RECLAIM 
SCORCHED 
NEOPRENE 
WITH 
4039-Y OIL! 


NEW 
MAGNESIA 
CURES IN 
VITON® A 

ARE MAGLITES® 
Y,D AND M 








Issued by 
The C. P. Hall Co. 
Chemical Manufacturers 





For reclaiming and reconditioning scorched Neoprene, 4039-Y Reclaiming 
Oil is ideal for both scorched scrap and partly “set-up” stocks.* Tests show 
that it can also save time and production costs in the reclamation of regular 
rubber. Only 5% of 4039-Y Reclaiming Oil will completely recondition 
scorched Neoprene depending on how far such stocks have been set-up. 
4039-Y treated stocks can be worked back into the original stock or used 
as a workaway in other stocks. General properties of 4039-Y Reclaiming 
Oil are as follows: 

Specific Gravity @ 60/60° F. 

Saybolt Universal Viscosity @ 100° F. 

Flash Point, C.O.C. 

Weight per gallon in pounds 


0.938 

40 seconds 
180° F. 
7.81 
Color Dark Brown 


*P.S. Use “Maglite D” in your Neoprene batches and avoid scorching! 


Various grades of magnesia perform differently in Viton, producing vary- 


ing degrees of activity related to specific surfaces. The end-use of the Viton 


product determines which Maglite is best. 


With Viton A and 1.5 phr Diak No. 1 Maglite Y gives superior results for 
low compression set. . . . For non-supported articles in hot air service... . 
For parts exposed to di-2-ethylhexyl sebacate. . . . For general mechanical 
goods where best balance of properties are required for heat, hydraulic 
fluid, lubricant and fuel resistance. Maglites D or M are recommended for 
fabric coated or supported sheet for hot air applications. 


They show little or no modulus increase, only slight increase 
in hardness and no loss in elongation during exposure to hot 
air. Loss of tensile strength should not be critical since they 
are supported. Both also give outstanding service in silicate- 
ester hydraulic fluid (MLO 8200) whether supported or not. 
Manufactured by: Merck & Company, Inc. Sold by: The C. P. 
Hall Co. For more complete details write for our new Bulletin 
#5821A entitled “Magnesia Cures in Viton® A.” 


Viton® A is a registered trademark of the E. I. duPont de Nemours Co. 
MacuitTr® is a registered trademark of Merck & Company, Inc. 
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West Coast News 


> The presentation of nine papers, 
each followed by a discussion period, 
highlighted the First Annual Tech- 
nical Conference of the Los Angeles 
Rubber Group, Inc., held June |! 
and 2 in the Hotel Mayfair Gold 
Room, Los Angeles, Calif. Dr. E. 
G. Partridge was moderator of the 
Wednesday session. Papers and 
their authors were: “The Rotomill, 
A Continuous Mixing Device,” A. 
E. Juve, J. R. Beatty, (Goodrich); 
“Latex Masterbatching, Compound- 
ing, Developments, Future Possibili- 
ties, and Influence on Rubber Manu- 
facture,” I. Drogin (United Car- 
bon); “Cis-trans Isomerization in 
Natural Polyisoprenes,” J. 1. Cunneen 
(British Rubber Producers’ Research 
Association); “A Towing Device for 
Estimating Road Wear,” L. P. Gel- 
inas, E. B. Storey (Polymer); “Sili- 
cone Rubber — Today and Tomor- 


row,” P. C. Servais, K. E. Polman-* 


teer (Dow Corning). The papers 
were presented by Messrs. Juve, 
Drogin, R. F. Wolf, Storey, and 
Servais. 

Dr. H. L. Fisher was moderator 
at the Thursday session. The Thurs- 
day papers and their authors were: 
“Compounding Cis - Polybutadiene,” 
H. E. Railsback, C. C. Biard, J. R. 
Haws (Phillips Petroleum); “A 
Practical Method of Classifying All 
Elastomeric Vulcanizates,”’ N. L. 
Catton, (Du Pont), R. C. Edwards 
(Chrysler Engineering), T. M. Lor- 
ing (Michigan Precision Molded); 
“Worldwide Development in Tire 
Production,” C. A. Litzler, (C. A 
Litzler); “Contrasts in Response of 
Elastomers to High Temperature 
Vulcanization,” F. B. Smith (Nau- 
gatuck Chemical). The papers were 
delivered by Messrs. Railsback, Cat- 
ton, Litzler, and Smith. The session 
was followed by a trip to the Tlargi 
Rubber Foundation laboratory. 

On the committee for the confer- 
ence were: Dr. E. G. Partridge, A. 
J. Hawkins, Jr., R. D. Sullivan, H. 
R. Fisher, B. R. Snyder, J. W. Arens- 
meyer, A. T. Lipsky, H. W. Sears, 
and D. C. Maddy. 

The paper, “Cis-trans Isomeriza- 
tion in Natural Polyisoprenes,” deal- 
ing with work done by Dr. J. I. 
Cunneen, and presented at the con- 
ference by Ralph F. Wolf, director 
of the Technical Service Division of 
the Natural Rubber Bureau, Wash- 
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ington, D.C., dealt with a method 
of chemical modification to slow the 
rate of stiffening and the loss of elas- 
tic properties of natural rubber 
which has been vulcanized and 
stored at low temperatures. The re- 
sulting new rubber, Anti-Crystalliz- 
ing Natural Rubber, stiffens at a 
rate as much as 1,000 times slower 
than normal natural rubber. The 
process consists of mixing butadiene 
sulfone into the rubber and heating 
the mixture for a few minutes. Sul- 
fur dioxide gas is released from the 
butadiene sulfone, accomplishing a 
rearrangement of rubber molecules. 


> A West Coast sales office has been 
set up by the Hobbs Manufacturing 
Co., Worcester, Mass., makers of 
web winding equipment, die presses, 
hand and power shears, slitters and 
rewinders. It will be headed by Ken- 
neth Clay who has been with Hobbs 
for ten years. 


> R. D. Abbott Co. has been ap- 
pointed West Coast representative 
for the sale of the accelerator acti- 
vator Ridacto, produced by Spencer 
Products Co., Inc., Ridgewood, N. J. 


> Arch Mease, Western district 
manager of the Elastomer Chemicals 
Department of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
since 1946, received a live donkey 
and other gifts at a retirement party 
given for him recently in Los An- 
geles. The donkey was saddled with 
a bag of neoprene on one side and 
a bag of Hypalon synthetic rubber 
on the other. 


> Mark Scott, sportscaster, actor, 
and announcer, was guest speaker 
at the May 3 dinner meeting of the 
Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc., 
held at the Biltmore Bowl of the 
Biltmore Hotel. 


> Donald D. Davidson has been 
elected a vice-president of the Golden 
Bear Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif., by 
the board of directors of the com- 
pany. The appointment was effective 
February 25. 


Appointed by Goodyear 


> John F. Bennett has been ap- 
pointed treasurer of Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, filling 
the vacancy caused by the death of 
Donald H. Walker 11 days after Mr. 
Walker’s appointment to the post. 
At the same time Willard R. Booth 
and John Davies were promoted to 
assistant treasurer. Mr. Bennett had 
been assistant treasurer since 1946. 
He holds a mechanical engineering 
degree from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. After holding 
financial posts for the company both 
here and abroad, he was named fi- 
nancial director of Goodyear-Aus- 
tralia, and then served as assistant 
treasurer of Goodyear Aircraft Corp. 

Mr. Booth, with Goodyear since 
1929, was in the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the company for five years. 
He served abroad for 25 years, hold- 
ing such posts as secretary-treasurer 
of Goodyear subsidiaries in Brazil, 
Sweden and Argentina; vice-president 
and general manager in Cuba; and, 
recently, financial director and sec- 
retary in England. Mr. Davies joined 
Goodyear in 1957 as a member of 
the Tax and Insurance Department. 
He was recently made assistant man- 
ager of the department. 


Richardson Names Three 


» Three new appointments have 
been announced by the Richardson 
Co., Melrose Park, Ill., in its sales 
and customer service operations. A. 
E. Wolfinger, formerly branch man- 
ager of the New York-New Jersey 
operations, has been named as- 
sistant sales manager, Plastics Divi- 
sion, and will be based in the com- 
pany headquarters in Melrose Park. 
E. G. Whalen, former field sales en- 
gineer, has been appointed manager 
of the New York-New Jersey branch 
located in New Brunswick, N. J. 
Another field sales engineer, K. D. 
Rhoads, has been appointed branch 
manager of the newly-established 
branch office in Philadelphia, Penna. 


Rubbermaid Licensed 


® Rubbermaid, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been licensed by Spencer 
Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo., to 
use the Engle process, which makes 
possible injection molding of large 
polyethylene parts, in a projected 
pilot operation for the manufacture 
of large polyethylene products. The 
operations, to start in October, will 
include production of storage drums, 
carboys and acid vats. 
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SOME SILICONE RUBBER “’FIRSTS’’... WHERE 
YOUR SILICONES WAN PLAYED THE LEAD 


The combined technical and research fa- 
cilities of Union Carbide Corporation, 
with tremendous resources of chemical 
experience and knowledge, have brought 
about outstanding achievements in sili- 
cone rubber. Ten of these contributions, 
which industry has enthusiastically ac- 
cepted, are depicted on our film strip 
here. 

Important thing to remember: When- 
ever you need the strikingly superior 
advantages of silicone rubber, see your 


Unlocking the secrets of silicones 
Rubber, Monomers, Resins, Oils, Emulsions 


The term ‘‘Union Carbide” is a registered 
trade mark of Union Carbide Corporation, 


CARBIDE 


UNION CARBIDE Silicones Man first. Ad- 
vantages such as low temperature flexi- 
bility, thermal and oxidation stability at 
very high temperatures; low compression 
set; weather, ozone, oil resistance; elec- 
trical resistance or conductivity. Your 
Silicones Man has them all at his finger- 
tips. Write Dept. RG-9002,Silicones Divi- 
sion, Union Carbide Corporation, 270 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. In 
Canada: Union Carbide Canada Limited, 
Bakelite Division, Toronto 12, Ontario. 


pal SILICONES 





THE RAW MATERIALS OF PROGRESS 


FLUORE 


BRAND ELASTOMER 


FLUOREL 2141 “‘O”’ ring, bottom. Note freedom from defects because “O” ring as opposed to elastomer at top of photograph. Inset, 
of the improved scorch characteristics of FLUOREL Elastomer FLUOREL 2141 undergoing Mooney Scorch Rating Test. 
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In elastomers... 


Its Mooney Scorch Rating is ideal for the fluorinated rubber 
processor because it makes possible fast, more economical cures 
with fewer defects, less scrap, fewer rejected parts. Material 
can be reprocessed with greater safety. 


A significant breakthrough in elastomer processing has been 
made possible by 3M Research through development of its 
new FLUOREL 2141 Elastomer. 


This remarkable new product has a Mooney Scorch Rating 
outstanding among fluorinated elastomers. The range per- 
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Mooney Scorch Curve for FLUOREL 2141 
Brand Elastomer. 


mits the rubber processor to achieve fast, more economical 
cures with fewer defects, less scrap and fewer rejected parts. 
The inherent safety of FLUOREL Elastomer 2141 allows 
repeated reprocessing to produce high quality parts that 
meet military specifications or other critical end uses. 


At the same time, the outstanding physical qualities of the 
elastomer are retained. They include: non-combustibility, 
excellent resistance to corrosive chemicals, fuels, solvents 
and ozone, minimum compression set, rated for continuous 
service at 400° F., and the ability to tolerate 600° F. tempera- 
tures for reduced periods under certain service conditions. 


If you use or work with elastomeric materials, it will pay you 
to examine the remarkable features of this new product. 
Examine, too, your present rubber products with an eye 
“FLUOREL,” “FURATONE” and “TURPOL” are Reg. T.M.'s of 3M Co. 


TViinnesora TViiwine ano TMAnuracturine COMPANY & 


toward increasing their life and quality through use of 
FLUOREL 2141 Elastomer. For complete data, write today 
on your company letterhead to: 3M Chemical Division, 
Dept. KCC-70, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 


Corona cracking, dimensional stability 
problems solved with 3M chemicals 


CUTS CORONA cracKkING FURA- 

TONE® Brand Resin NC- 

1008 added to neoprene 

compound ignition cable 

jackets made by Belden 

Manufacturing Company, 

almost eliminates corona 

cracking, as seen in this 

comparison of two types of 

jackets. The Furatone NC- 

1008 compound cuts raw materials cost by as much as 8%, 
reduces scrap waste by 50%, improves processing. 


PLASTICIZES PRINTING ROLLERS 
TURPOL® Brand Plasti- 
cizer NC-1200 was the only 
one of 112 plasticizers that 
properly retained the di- 
mensional stability of Ideal 
Roller & Manufacturing 
Company’s synthetic rub- 
ber rollers for close toler- 
ance work. This non-toxic 
chemical softens the rollers, but it does not leach out in 
oils or solvents. 
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Canadian News 


> The Crown-owned Polymer Corp., 
Sarnia, Ontario, which operates as 
an independent producer of syn- 
thetic rubber, has been running into 
export difficulties—a major problem 
as the company produces a great deal 
more synthetic rubber than can be 
absorbed domestically and the 
Government’s concern about the 
situation is borne out by the start 
of the first full-scale cabinet com- 
mittee inquiry into the situation. 

In 1960, while Canada’s total 
rubber consumption will be 110,000 
tons, half of which will be synthetic, 
Polymer will produce over 140,000 
tons of synthetic, or about 22 times 
domestic consumption. Industry fig- 
ures feel that the only solution for 
the company is to assure a continued 
market in Europe. With 70 per cent 
of Polymer’s total production going 
to world export markets, and the 
world industry entering even stiffer 
competition, Polymer’s future profit 
picture, based solely on its present 
Sarnia operation, is clouded, they say. 
Additional capital expenditures, it is 
felt, will be necessary to handle fur- 
ther market growth and product spe- 
cialization, and particularly to pro- 
vide the facilities to make the new- 
type synthetic rubbers. 

Another difficulty Polymer faces 
is the current European trade situa- 
tion. There the development of the 
Common Market—the Inner Six- 
with its common tariff against the 
rest of the world, and the Outer 
Seven free trade area led by Britain, 
are now seen as a serious threat to 
Polymer. Major expansion with con- 
struction of a plant within the Com- 
mon Market tariff wall would seem 
to be the answer, but the Govern- 
ment may not be willing or able to 
undertake this expansion. Top level 
opinion in Ottawa has held that 
Polymer will be sold if production 
outside Canada proves necessary to 
protect the future of Canada’s only 
synthetic rubber producer. 

There is some bitterness among 
Officials close to the industry over 
Ottawa’s failure to heed studies 
which, since 1953, forecasted the 
large growth of synthetic rubber 
plants around the world; and Gov- 
ernment failure to follow the United 
States’ lead in turning over all syn- 
thetic rubber plants to private inter- 
ests in 1955. (Formation of Polymer 
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had been a wartime measure when 
the Japanese cut off supplies of nat- 
ural rubber.) “I believe Polymer 
should have been sold a year ago,” 
said R. C. Berkinshaw, chairman 
and president of Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. of Canada, and Poly- 
mer’s first president, from 1942 to 
1945 

Some in the industry feel that a 
$75 million offer to buy Polymer 
made by Ventures Limited a year 
ago may have been a much higher 
price than Polymer could command 
at this time, and that it is question- 
able whether a single private com- 
pany could handle the gigantic op- 
eration. 

Defense Production Minister 
O'Hurley, the official directly respon- 
sible for the future of Polymer, has 
indicated that if sales cannot be 
maintained and expanded under pub- 
lic ownership, the company may be 
sold. The committee appointed to 
study the situation will consider three 
courses: increasing development to 
cover rising orders; cutting by-prod- 
uct output and maintaining the 
Crown corporation at its present ca- 
pacity; and selling the whole firm. 
It must decide whether public own- 
ership reduces the sales possibilities 
more than a change of ownership 
might do. 

The Government is reluctant to 
move Polymer into private hands for 
more than one reason. It returns a 
nice annual dividend to the federal 
revenues. Also, its export sales are 
an important contribution to the 
Canadian economy and to the pre- 
carious balance of trade. The Ca- 
nadian cabinet, furthermore, will 
want to be assured that private own- 
ers Can maintain or exceed the suc- 
cessful record of the public firm. 

E. R. Rowzee, Polymer president, 
paints a fairly favorable picture of 
Polymer at this time. “Our produc- 
tion is up marginally at an all-time 
high (about 300 million pounds of 
rubber yearly) and we continue to 
export and stockpile in Europe. 
Since it is essential that we remain 
competitive, we have had to adjust 
some of our prices. Our competitors 
—there are now about 12 competing 
plants in Europe alone—continue to 
make certain concessions beyond the 
‘official’ price, either above-board or 
under-the-table. 


> The recent announcement by 
Greig B. Smith, manager and secre- 
tary, Rubber Association of Canada, 
at the annual meeting, that consump- 
tion of rubber is only holding its 
own with 1959 consumption came 
as a blow to industry members who 
had predicted at the start of the year 
a rise of about 5 per cent. 

In addition, rubber imports are 
exceeding even the 1959 figure 
which was up by 16 per cent to a 
value of $42,209,000. Bicycle tires 
and tubes are up 36 per cent and 
62 per cent respectively over 1958; 
rubber-soled canvas shoes and water- 
proof rubber footwear, up 38 per 
cent and 113 per cent; and rubber 
clothing, up 103 per cent. Mr. Smith 
predicted that import competition 
will remain as stiff this year. 

The 1959 Canadian consumption 
of new rubber, natural and synthetic, 
rose to a new peak of 101,478 long 
tons in 1959, an increase of 21 per 
cent over 1958 and 11 per cent over 
the previous record consumption 
year of 1958. However, Mr. Smith 
warned that little significance can 
be attached to a reversal of the 
downward export trend that has been 
in evidence in the postwar period. 
In commenting on a sizeable increase 
in export of rubber products from 
Canada from $7,885,000 in 1958 to 
$11,582,000 in 1959, Mr. Smith said 
“It is reasonable to assume that it 
was a strictly temporary upsurge at- 
tributable to a prolonged and wide- 
spread strike in the United States.” 

Exports for the first two months 
of this year at $1,258,276 show a 
decline again from $1,490,616 for 
the same period of last year. 

On the domestic scene, synthetic 
rubber accounted for 56.4 per cent 
of total new rubber used, compared 
with 55.7 per cent in 1958. The 
average price of natural rubber was 
30 per cent higher during the year. 

Sales of tires rose to a record of 
8.686,000 units, an increase of 91% 
per cent over the previous year, and 
new records were also established in 
sales of tire tread rubber and foamed 
rubber. Sales of major types of in- 
dustrial rubber products rose mod- 
erately, but sales of rubber footwear 
remained depressed by a further big 
increase in imports, mainly from Ja- 
pan, Hong Kong and Czechoslo- 
vakia. 


> M. L. Snyder & Son, Philadel- 
phia, Penna., is now manufacturing 
sponge rubber drum gaskets at its 
factory in Woodbridge, Ontario. 
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Answers your compounding needs: 
4 SANTOWHITE® antioxidants, 


for the best in nonstaining, 
non-discoloring protection 








@ SURE PROTECTION IN FOAM AND LATEX COMPOUNDS 
@ 2 LIQUID TYPES /2 DRY TYPES FOR EASIEST USE 
@ EXCLUSIVE RANGE OF PERFORMANCE 1s. COST RATIOS 


SANTOWHITE L 
SANTOWHITE MK 


First compositions of their kind in 
liquid form—easy to use, low cost, 
medium strength—emulsify readily. Use 
SANTOWHITE L for greatest econ- 
omy—SANTOWHITE MK for best 


oxidation protection. 





SANTOWHITE CRYSTALS 
SANTOWHITE POWDER 


Economical, relatively powerful, easily 
dispersed antioxidants—surest protec- 
tion against deterioration from heat, 
sunlight, and oxygen—especially valu- 
able even for large exposed surface areas 
of films and foams. 


For the one best balance of protection, economy and ease of use in your latex compounds, 
plus good nonstaining and non-discoloring characteristics, take a look at Monsanto’s family 
of SANTOWHITE antioxidants. They give you an exclusive range of properties to answer 
your latex compounding needs in foams, adhesives, spreading and casting formulations. 
Monsanto will be pleased to work with you on your specific needs. For samples, just use the 


convenient coupon. 


Monsanto 


0 SANTOWHITE MK 


0 SANTOWHITE CRYSTALS 


Let Monsanto Rubber Chemicals Answer 
Your Next Compounding Question 


Jot it down on your letterhead. No obligation—no salesman 
will call (unless you so request). To help you solve specific 
problems, Monsanto draws from basic knowledge of more 
than 85 rubber chemicals and over 18,000 compounding 
studies. Write, today. 





Obituaries 


Charles A. Reed 


> Charles A. Reed, former assistant 
to the president of the Seiberling 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, died of 
a heart attack March 23 in Char- 
lotte, N.C. He was 71 years old 
and had retired in 1955, the old- 
est employee in terms of service. 
Mr. Reed was the third person hired 
by F. A. Seiberling on November 
16, 1921, the day the company was 
founded. However, his association 
with the Seiberlings began even be- 
fore that. In 1914, when F. A. 
Seiberling was president of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Mr. Reed joined the Sales 
Department of that company. Be- 
fore coming to Akron in 1914, he 
was a wholesale specialty salesman 
traveling out of Chicago. At Seiber- 
ling he served as manager of service, 
government, manufacturers, mileage 
and truck tire sales departments and 
as assistant sales manager. In 1945 
he was named assistant to the presi- 
dent and held that post until 1948 
when he became general sales man- 
ager. He began his second assign- 
ment as assistant to the president in 
1953. 


Robert J. Peters 


> Robert J. Peters, former sales rep- 
resentative and assistant to the vice- 
president of the New Jersey Zinc 
Co., New York, N. Y., died May 12 
at his home in Flushing, N. Y. He 
had been in retirement after more 
than 40 years service with the com- 
pany. Mr. Peters joined the com- 
pany in 1910. In 1915 he was made 
assistant chief, Lithopone East, also 
acting in a consulting and advisory 
capacity during construction of the 
Lithopone plant at Depue, Ill. In 
1924 he became chief of the Litho- 
pone Department at Depue. He be- 
came a sales engineer at the main 
headquarters of the company in 
1926. 


Malcolm R. Buffington 


> Maicolm R. Buffington, consul- 
tant in chemical engineering, died 
June 5 at East Orange General Hos- 
pital, East Orange, N. J., after a long 
illness. He was previously associated 
with Lea Fabrics, Newark, N. J., as 
a chemical engineer. Mr. Buffington 
is survived by his wife, a son, and 
three daughters. 
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Clifford A. Jones 


> Clifford A. Jones, former ex- 
ecutive of the Seiberling Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, died June 7 in Hay- 
ward, Calif., where he had been liv- 
ing for the past three years. He was 
76 years old. Mr. Jones was assistant 
sales manager of the Mechanical 
Goods Division of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
from 1911 to 1921. He was as- 
sistant sales manager of Seiberling’s 
Barberton plant and in 1927 was ap- 
pointed vice-president and managing 
director of the Toronto, Canada, 
plant. He had also been a vice-presi- 
dent of the Kemitex Products Co., 
a subsidiary. In 1933 he became a 
vice-president of the Viceroy Manu- 
facturing Co. Ltd., West Toronto, 
Canada. He is survived by his wife, 
a stepson, and a stepdaughter. 


William H. Walker 


& William H. Walker, secretary of 
the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Cum- 
berland, Md., died May 24 in his 
home after a long illness. He was 
associated with the Brown - Graves 
Lumber Co., Akron, Ohio, before 
joining Goodyear, the parent com- 
pany of Kelly - Springfield. Joining 
Kelly-Springfield in 1937, he was 
elected treasurer in 1950, and secre- 
tary two years ago. He is survived 
by his wife and son. 


J. F. Cast 


> J. F. Cast, retired executive of 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, died June 9 in West Palm 
Beach, Fla. He was 80 years old. 
Mr. Cast joined Firestone in 1910 as 
a manufacturer’s sales representative. 
When he retired in 1950 he was man- 
ager of the Manufacturer’s Sales De- 
partment. He is survived by his wife 
and two daughters. 


Francis H. Peaty 


> Francis H. Peaty, retired partner 
in H. A. Astlett & Co., New York, 
N. Y., importers and exporters, died 
June 11 in Montclair Community 
Hospital, Montclair, N.J., after a 
long illness. He was 88 years old. 
He had been with the company for 
28 years before retiring in 1942 and 
was previously a partner in the Raw 
Products Co., New York, N. Y. 


Joseph W. Childs 


» Joseph W. Childs, vice-president 
of the United Rubber Workers since 
1949 and considered the logical suc- 
cessor to Union President L. S. 
Buckmaster who will retire in Sep- 
tember, died April 24 at City Hos- 
pital, Akron, Ohio, following a heart 
attack. He was 50 years old. Mr. 
Childs began work at the General 
Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
in 1928, where he helped form Fed- 
eral Labor Union 18323, which later 
became URW Local 9. He was a 
picket captain at the first sitdown 
strike in the rubber industry, and 
was elected president of the local in 
1940. He served in the Akron City 
Council in 1942 and 1943. In 1944 
he was appointed CIO member of 
the Cleveland Regional War Labor 
Board and served as an alternate to 
the National War Labor Board. 

At the end of World War II, Mr. 
Childs returned to his work at Gen- 
eral, and within a month was elected 
president of the local, a post he held 
until September, 1949, when he was 
elected vice-president at the URW’s 
Toronto convention. Prior to this, 
he had served on the URW Inter- 
national Executive Board for two 
years. He was named to the Akron 
Mayor’s Citizens’ Finance Commit- 
tee in 1949 and to the U.S. Wage 
Stabilization Board in 1952. 

From 1949 to 1955, he was a 
member of the National CIO Ex- 
ecutive Board. He traveled to Israel 
as one of seven AFL-CIO leaders 
who were guests of that nation’s 
labor federation and was also on vari- 
ous committees of the AFL-CIO. He 
is survived by his mother, a son, and 
two daughters. 


Hans Wyman 


> Hans Wyman, president of the 
Pantasote Co., Passaic, N. J., and 
the H. O. Canfield Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., died June 9 of a heart attack. 
He was 74 years old. A Czechoslo- 
vakian refugee who lost an industrial 
empire in Central Europe to the 
Nazis in 1939, Mr. Wyman had 
made a rapid success as an indus- 
trialist in the United States since his 
arrival in this country in 1941. Able 
to salvage a considerable amount of 
working capital, Mr. Wyman and his 
sons spent more than half a million 
dollars in gaining control of Panta- 
sote and Canfield, and converted 
them into profitable enterprises. He 
is survived by his wife, and three 
sons and a daughter by his first 
marriage. 
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The Enjay Butyl coating on the pro- 
tective envelope of this heating pad 
boosts quality in some very practical 
ways. 

e Butyl coated fabric retains its flexi- 
bility .. . conforms easily to body con- 
tours and movements. 

@ Butyl coated fabric is impermeable 
to moisture...protects delicate electri- 
cal parts. 

@ Butyl coated fabric is tough and 
pliable... resists tearing, cracking and 
stiffening. 

@ Butyl coated fabric is highly heat 
resistant...can be steam sterilized. 
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Photograph courtesy of Casco Products Corporation, Coated fabric by Aldan Rubber Co. 


ENJAY BUTYL 


boost quality in heating pads...1001 other products 


® Butyl coated fabric is chemically 
inert...needs no special treatment to 
resist attack by perspiration and 
bacteria. 


@ Butyl coated fabric heating pads 
have UL approval...have had it for 10 
years. 


In more than 1000 other appliances and 
places, Enjay Butyl delivers an un- 
matched combination of good properties. 
Resists heat, moisture and pressure in 
clothes washer door gaskets . . . provides 
outstanding arc resistance in bus bar and 
cable insulation...stands up to ozone, 
sunlight, weathering in garden hose and 


PRODUCTS THROUGH PETRO-CHEMISTRY 


ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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window sealing. Butyl coatings add 
years of service life to worn asphalt 
shingles! For complete information, 
write or phone nearest Enjay office. 
HOME OFFICE: 15 West 51st Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. OTHER OFFICES: 
Akron ¢ Boston * Charlotte * Chicago 
* Detroit « Houston ¢ Los Angeles 
* New Orleans « Tulsa. 











Check the 
Improvements 
Needed in Your Compounding, 
Clip and Return this Ad for 
More Information About 








Sactice 
Vulcanized WV egelatle Oils 


= Increase in speed of extrusion 

[| Minimize variation in die swell 

[__] Better mold flow 

[ Reduce sticking to back roll 

& Obtain higher loadings of compounds 
[ Absorb liquid plasticizers 


[] Inhibit “sweating out” of liquid plasticizers 


& Reduce bloom 


[ Improve sunlight aging and ozone resistance 


Laboratory-tested Factice, a vulcanized vege-- 
table oil is available in three main grades: 
“WHITE”, “BROWN”, and “AMBEREX”. The 
type of Factice should be chosen for a specific 
job as a certain polymer is selected for meeting 
definite specifications in the finished item. 


Pes z Our well staffed laboratory will 
endeavor to answer your ques- 
tions, as well as run laboratory 
samples on your suggested 
formulations. All formulas will 
be held in strict confidence. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO 
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The STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. 


Stamford, Conn. 


Overseas 





Yokkaichi—A _ 25,000-ton-a-year dehydrogena- 
tion process unit for production of butadiene, 
the second of three foreign units of its kind 
licensed by Houdry Process Corp., Philadel- 
phia, Penna., has been placed on stream by the 
Japan Synthetic Rubber Co., Ltd. The Japa- 
nese facility is part of an integrated synthetic 
rubber plant with an annual capacity of 45,000 
metric tons of butadiene-styrene rubber. 


Londonderry—Production of neoprene synthetic 
rubber for the United Kingdom and other Euro- 
pean markets has started at the Maydown Works 
of the DuPont Co., (United Kingdom) Ltd., 
which is located in Northern Ireland. The May- 
down Works is the second manufacturing facility 
to be put in operation by DuPont’s European 
subsidiary companies in the past six months. 


Tel Aviv—The Alliance tire factory in Israel will 
increase its production from 7,500 to 12,500 tons 
a year with the completion of an extension project 
within a year or so. 


Paris—N.V. Rubberfabriek Vredestien, said to be 
the biggest manufacturer of tires and rubber floor- 
ing in The Netherlands, has established a subsid- 
iary in Paris, France. The subsidiary, called S.A. 
Vredestien, France, has built up a growing market 
in France for its products. 


London—Shell Chemical Co., Ltd., London, 
England, plans to build a plant at Carrington, 
England, for the production of polybutadiene and 
polyisoprene. The plant, scheduled to be on 
stream during 1963, will_utilize an application of 
the Ziegler and Natta processes to synthetic rub- 
ber. 


Kralupy—The third Five-Year Plan of Czecho- 
slovakia calls for the construction of a butadiene- 
styrene rubber plant at Kralupy. The plan covers 
the period of 1961-1965, and has scheduled com- 
pletion of the rubber plant for 1963. 


Capetown—The Union of South Africa is con- 
sidering the establishment of a $14 million syn- 
thetic rubber plant. According to reports, the 
proposed plant will produce the presently con- 
sumed 16,000 tons of imported synthetic rubber 
annually. Even more than this productive ca- 
pacity will eventually be required to replace the 
additional 24,000 tons of imported natural rubber, 
the supply of which is said to be falling further 
behind demand each year. 


Campinas—B. F. Goodrich do Brasil, a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio, dedicated its new tire manufacturing plant 
in Campinas, Brazil. 
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SCORCH PROTECTION! 
IDENTICAL CURE RATES! 


A Cyanamid flaked accelerator meets your needs at any 
processing temperature. Choose CYDAC, NOBS or DIBS 


according to your scorch requirements. AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


gS DEPARTMENT 
£7 


Identical cure rates and cure characteristics are provided by 
these accelerators. Full information is yours for the asking. 
Just ask... 


RUBBER CHEMICAL 


BOUND BROOK, NEw JERSEY 


CYDAC ) | NOBS ) { DIBS 


FOR HIGH ; FOR HIGHER FOR HIGHEST 
TEMPERATURE TEMPERATURE TEMPERATURE 
PROCESSING PROCESSING PROCESSING 
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PUT PURECO’S | New Goods 


Deflashing 


9 Shock-Absorber Door 


& The Clark Door Co., Newark, N. J., has de- 
= veloped a shock-absorber door which utilizes flex- 
| ible urethane foam as a cushioning material to 


withstand the constant poundings caused by in- 
| plant trucks and dollies. Nopcofoam, a urethane 
| foam said by its manufacturer, Nopco Chemical 
| 
| 


TO WORK FOR YOU 


p> Pureco engineers daily improve | 
the efficiency and economy of COz | 
deflashing operations. Configura- 
tion of parts, type and number of 
Get the best baffles, weight of charge, tumbling, | 
additives, temperatures, R.P.M., 
from your length of tumbling cycle .. . all 
: these variables affecting tumbling 
% tumbling operations have been studied and 
installation operations improved in many cases. 
Pureco can help you enjoy the 
benefits of an efficient tumbling 
operation with Pureco CO2 ‘Flash 

Chilling”. 








Cold temperature tumbling, us- 


Pureco CO. __ ing either solid (DRY-ICE) or 

rT sue gy Cz liquid as the refrigerant, when 
Flash Chilling properly handled, provides the most 
is economical =atisfactory and economical means 


of productive deflashing. 





aa mas yor rw | prob- Co., North Arlington, N.J., to be impervious to 
co PR be este Rips smc ae emcee oils and greases, is used as a buffer between the 


Pureco engineers will be happy to survey your opera- 
6 apg.» ipsam A agpoia ypae actual door surface and the shock absorber panel. 


rs rvice tion, run demonstration tests and | aS i J 
at your se make recommendations with no ob- The material is also reported to be fire resistant 


ligation on your part. and rotproof, fungus and mildew proof. 


Call your local Pureco representative 


or write: Insulated Combat Boot 


> A white, insulated, rubber combat boot 

has been developed for use of troops in arctic 

temperatures by the Quartermaster Research and 

Engineering Command, Natick, Mass., and the 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. The boots 

are designed for use in dry-cold regions where 

temperatures range from 14 degrees above zero 

to 65 below, although they have been tested in 

temperatures as low as 102 degrees below zero. 

The vapor barrier principle is used in sealing 

three layers of wool fleece in the upper, and two 

layers of felt in the midsole between inner and 

outer rubber layers. The seal prevents sweat and 

outside moisture from wetting the fleece and 

PuRE CARBONIC destroying the insulation. Each boot has a self- 
Pure Carbonic Company, A Division of Air Reduction Company, Inc. closing air-release valve for equalizing air pres- 
General Offices: 150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. sure that may build up inside the boot’s insula- 


AT THE FRONTIERS OF PROGRESS YOU'LL FIND AN AIR REDUCTION PRODUCT tion. 
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Ask your Velsicol 


representative how 


to make rubber 
tough, stable & 
more profitable 


Velsicol’s X-30 and GD-5-28 
Hydrocarbon Resins are both ideal 
softeners and tackifiers for 
synthetic rubber. X-—30 HYDROCARBON 
RESINS used in white or light colored 
rubber products maintains resistance 
to ultra violet discoloration, keeps 
products light, fresh and appealing 
on display and in use. 


GD-5-28 HYDROCARBON RESINS are 
perfect for the darker formulations 
for shoe soles and heels, hoses, 
fittings, wire insulations and many 
other uses. 


Higher loadings of these Velsicol 

Resins mill readily and help produce 

smooth milling stocks that have good 

calendering and tubing properties. 

Velsicol’s economically priced resins 

lower the product price substantially 

while keeping quality constant. X-30 

and GD-5-28 are readily available in WORK WITH 


continuous supply and with uniform THIS MAN MAIL COUPON 
quality. ...your Velsicol TODAY FOR 


representative 
‘ . a qualified LITERATURE 
Ask your Velsicol Representative or write chemist who can 
. . help you make AND TEST 
now for complete Velsicol technical data and better products SAMPLES 
testing samples that will show you how to put siclachiaiat 


more profit in your quality rubber products. 


Velsicol 


VELSICOL CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
330 East Grand Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


VELSICOL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
330 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 
International Representative: Velsicol laternational Corporation, C.A. 
P.O. Box 1687 - Nassau, Bahamas, B.W.1. 
] Please send test samples of X-30 and GD-5-28. 
Please have a salesman call. [_) Please send technical data. 


Name —— 








Company—____ 
Address____ 
City Zone 























The only explanation I have is that 
he must be in the neoprene business— 
and knows that MAGLITE is the 
key to superior scorch protection. 





ee 
The performance-proved magnesium oxide 


Want to eliminate scorch damage in neoprene 
processing? Specify MaGuitE D. Tests prove 
that it offers better scorch protection for neo- 
prene than any other magnesium oxide you can 
use. MAGLITE D also helps solve storage prob- 
lems since it occupies about one-third the ware- 
house space as many of the lightweight magne- 
sias. The benefits of using MAGLITE K, M, or Y 
for other elastomers and certain product or 
process requirements are equally impressive. 


For samples and technical information write to 
MERCK 
MARINE 
MAGNESIUM 
DIVISION 


= MERCK & CO., Inc. « RAHWAY, N.J. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
THE C.P.HALLCO. - WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC, 


NEW GOODS (CONT’D) 


Unbreakable Flower Pot 


& Schacht Rubber Manufacturing Co., Hunting- 
ton, Ind., is producing an unbreakable flower pot 
made of Goodyear Plioflex synthetic rubber. The 


pots, which bounce when dropped, come in red, 
yellow, green, turquoise and pink, and do not 
fade or peel. 


Latex Carpet Backing 


> A self-curing latex compound for carpet back- 
ing that has exceptional heat and light-aging 
characteristics is being manufactured by the 
Naugatuck Chemical Div., U. S. Rubber Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn. The new material, Lotol-4634, 
is cured merely by drying. Absence of the usual 
sulfur curing agents and accelerators improves 
odor, heat and light discoloration qualities, the 
company reports. Prolonged tests of the new 
material in a Fadeometer showed practically none 
of the usual discoloration from heat and light 
exposure. In most applications, there is no need to 
add plastic latices or hard resin extenders to im- 
prove hand. With ordinary fillers the compound 
can give high-strength, full bodied hand, exhibiting 
good resilience and resistance to deformation, the 
company states. 


Baby Bottle Keeper 


> Insul-Foam Baby Bottle Formula Keeper is a 
molded plastic container made by the Townsend 
Company, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., and will keep one 
bottle of formula or two jars of baby food either 
hot or cold for up to five hours. Molded of 
Dylite expandable polystyrene, a product of the 
Plastics Division, Kopper Co., Inc., the keeper is 
usually cleaned with soap or detergent and warm 
water, and the plastic, which is shock absorbent, 
protects the contents from breakage. The con- 
tainer comes in a pink and white mottled effect 
with pink trim. 
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Cross sections of extrusions courtesy Bowling Green Rubber Company, Paris, Tenn. 


FOR UNIFORM ARTISTRY IN EXTRUSIONS 


Always Specify Philprene’ 


The most skilled craftsmen, the best equip- 
ment are of no avail when polymers fail to 
deliver uniform processability. That’s why 
Bowling Green Rubber Company, custom ex- 
truder, has been a Philprene customer for 
years. They find that Philprene polymers are 


stable products of uniform quality . . . Phil- 
prene masterbatches give excellent dispersion 
and finish, minimum of “nerve”. They rely on 
Philprene technical service and delivery. 

Let us show you the ways Philprene poly- 


mers, service and delivery can help you. 
*A trademark 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY, Rubber Chemicals Division, 318 Water St., Akron 8, Ohio 


District Offices: Chicago, Dallas, Providence and Trenton 
West Coast: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles, California 


Export Sales: Phillips Petroleum International Corporation « Sumatrastrasse 27, Zurich 6, Switzerland 
Distributors of Phillips Chemical Company Products * 80 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Philprene (73) 





Wide selection of Philprene Polymers offers 
easy processing, uniform quality 


a 


Calendered goods. Manufacturers of rainwear > es 


appreciate the easy processability and excellent 
physical properties of Philprene rubber. Fin- 
ished products look better, sell better. There are 
Philprene polymers specially finished for low 
water absorption. 


Tread stock made of Philprene is ex- > 
ceptionally tough and durable. Good 
flex life, exceptional resistance to aging 
and abrasion. And Philprene polymers 
enable you to make more profit. 


af Molded products. With Philprene, you can depend 
on excellent mold flow . . . finished products come 
out of the mold clean. . . accurate in shape and size. 


When you order Philprene rubber, you can 
practically write your own ticket . . . specify the 
qualities you need in your product. And Phil- 
prene is a pleasure to work with. Your Phillips 
technical representative will help you select the 


polymer that best fits your requirements. 
*A trademark 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
PH i LLI PS Rubber Chemicals Division, 318 Water St., Akron 8, Ohio 
District Offices: Chicago, Dallas, Providence and Trenton 
West Coast: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles, California 
Export Sales: Phillips Petroleum International Corporation 
Sumatrastrasse 27, Zurich 6, Switzerland 


Distributors of Phillips Chemical Company Products 
80 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





NEW GOODS (CONT’D) 


Viton Flexible Hose 


& Thermoid Division, H. K. Porter Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Penna., has developed a new flexible 
hose which, according to reports, can be used for 
short periods at temperatures up to 600°F., lasts 
almost indefinitely at 350°F., and resists extremes 
of chemical attack. Because of its construction 
with DuPont’s “Viton”, the hose can be used 
under conditions for which no previous hose of 
natural or synthetic rubber or plastic was suit- 
able, the company states. In addition, high 
strength and resistance to abrasion is contributed 
by a jacket of Dacron polyester fiber. Thermoid 
claims that the new hose can be used with jet 
fuels over a wide range of temperatures, highly 
aromatic mixtures such as internal combustion 
fuels, and petroleum-based lubricants at tempera- 
tures as high as 400°F. It is reported to resist 
penetration by tetraethyl lead compounds used in 
aviation and motor gasoline, and has exceptional 
resistance to such solvents as carbon tetrachloride, 
benzene, toluene and xylene, as well as to con- 
centrated acids and bases. The hose is available 
in one to four inch interior diameter sizes, with 
or without couplings. 


Wide Vinyl Flooring 


> A new all-vinyl compounded line of six-foot 
wide roll goods, said to be the first in the flooring 
industry, is being introduced to the market in 1960 
by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
The Superba line, being manufactured in terrazzo 
and metallic finishes, is designed to virtually elimi- 
nate installation seams. Produced for residential 
applications, the flooring will cover large rooms 
with only one or two seams, reducing dirt-catching 
cracks for better protective maintenance and add- 
ing to the decor by permitting larger areas of 
uninterrupted pattern flow. Superba will be in the 
retail price range of linoleum and will consist 
initially of eight, light decorator colors, featuring 
metallic overtones the company states. Colors 
include beige, gray, green, and blue. 


Dacron Woven Hose 


® Eureka Fire Hose Division, U. S. Rubber Co., 
1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N. Y., 
is offering both its exclusive construction multiple- 
woven hose and its double jacketed line in 100 
per cent Dacron construction. Both lines come 
in diameters from 114 to 6 inches, in lengths of 
50, 75 and 100 feet, and are reported to be able 
to withstand pressures up to 600 psi. The double 
jacketed hose is marketed under the name Super 
Safety, and the multiple-woven hose is called 
Super Paragon. According to the manufacturer, 
the advantages of Dacron construction are its re- 
sistance to abrasion and chemicals, lightness in 
weight, flexibility, and tensile strength. 
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your Need... 


ADD STRENGTH, COLOR, SALES APPEAL 








, . . —S Met 
wt FILLER FLOCK 


NATURAL OR SYNTHETIC 


Every day product designers, industrial finish and 
material engineers are finding new, profitable 
uses for Cellusuede Flock — industry's most versa- 
tile product coating. With these cotton, rayon or 
acetate fibers, you can add new beauty, color, 
and sales appeal to your product, provide a Leather 
durable protective finish, silence noises, or dampen 
vibration. Best of all, the soft velvet-like Cellusuede 
finish is easy to apply to wood, metal, plastic, 
fabrics, leather, cardboard, or paper surfaces, 
either on a modified or production line basis. It’s 
inexpensive, more durable than fabric, and readily 
available in a wide range of textures and 
beautiful colors. Investigate today the profit pos- 
sibility of using Cellusuede for your product. 














Textiles 


FREE BULLETIN—SAMPLES, TECHNICAL SERVICE 


Write for 12-page bulletin illustrating profitable uses 
and applications. For help with a specific job, Ceflu- 
suvede’s technical service and unexcelled facilities are 
ovailable for producing samples to meet your needs. 


CELLUSUEDE PRODUCTS, INC. 


Producers of Natural and Synthetic Flock 


524 N. MADISON STREET @ ROCKFORD, ILL. 


EAGLE-PICHER 


...an important source of 
lead and zinc compounds 
for the rubber industry 


Eagle-Picher offers you a comprehensive line 
of both lead and zinc compounds, produced 
with highest quality control standards to your 
exact specifications. 


Our customer service and research staffs 
are geared to answer your special needs... 
with courteous dispatch and resourcefulness. 


Zinc Oxides Litharge 

Basic White Lead Silicate Sublimed Litharge 

Basic Carbonate of White Lead Red Lead (95%-97%-98%) 
Sublimed White Lead Sublimed Blue Lead 


EAGLE 
Since 1843 
4 The Eagle-Picher Company 


Department RA 760 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio 








New! — a HEAVY DUTY, PORTABLE 


RUBBER STRIP-CUTTER 
EASTMAN 


MODEL RS-75 


STRIP-CUTTER 








© cuts strips '/g" to 10" wide 
from slabs up to 2 inches thick 
and up to 95 durometer hardness. 


Guide may be removed 

to use the machine for 

cutting larger sections 
from slabs. 











Skivers, Straight- 

Knife and regular 

Round-Knife machines 
also available. 


This newly developed  strip-cutter, 
powered by a compact one-horsepower 
motor, makes it simple and easy to 
eut perfectly square strips within 
.010”. Blade edge and gauge are con- 
tinually moistened for easy cutting. 
Knife is automatically sharpened 
while cutting. Many other fine fea- 
tures. Care to try this Eastman? 


EASTMAN MACHINE COMPANY 
CLeveland 5768 BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


Send for Circular. 


Representatives 
everywhere 











DCI MAGNESIAS 


help you get 


HIGH QUALITY 


end products 


DCI MAGNESITE ¢ Caustic Calcined. Available in lump 


size or ground to your specifications. 


DCI MAGNESIUM OXIDES «¢ Technical extra light and 
medium light grades, specifically designed for NEOPRENE 
compounding. Wide range of desirable physical and chem- 
ical characteristics for many applications. 


DCI MAGNESIUM CARBONATE =» Technical. Fine, uni- 
form white powder, passing 99.9% thru 325 mesh. Bulk 
density 9 Ibs. per cu. ft. Very active. 


For information and samples, write 


DARLINGTON CHEMICALS, INC. 


2 Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Phone: LOcust 3-9241 


Summit Chemical Co., Akron 
Tumpeer Chemical Co., Chicago 
The B. F. Dougherty Co., 
Los Angeles & San Francisco 


Represented by 





New Equipment 


Durometer Calibrator 


& The Durocalibrater, manufactured by Shore 
Instrument & Mfg. Co., Inc., 90-35 Van Wyck 
Expressway, Jamaica, N. Y., is designed for field 
use in testing and calibrating Shore Durometer 
rubber hardness testers. The manufacturer re- 
ports that the device is a highly accurate and rug- 
gedly constructed beam scale enabling durometer 


users to verify accuracy and to calibrate these 
instruments in their own plants. The Durocali- 
brater may be used for calibrating any quadrant 
style Shore A Durometer or round style Shore 
A-2 Durometer conforming to the current ASTM 
designation D676. The unit may also be used for 
calibrating other durometers, such as quadrant 
style durometer types B, O and T, and round style 
types B-2, O-2 and T-2. The Durocalibrater en- 
ables its users to keep periodic checks on their 
durometers over the entire scale and allows’ for 
recalibration with a maximum of ease, the manu- 
facturer states. 


Temperature Controller 


& Model 535, the third in a series of Unit Ther- 
mistory Controllers manufactured by Fenwal Inc., 
Ashland, Mass., is a temperature controller de- 
signed for single point control covering a range 
of from 0° to 600° F. Thermistor sensing ele- 
ments may be mounted hundreds of feet from the 
controller itself, and connections may be uncom- 
pensated standard electric wiring. The unit, sur- 
face mounted with screws or bolts, contains a 
transistor amplifier, a dial for temperature con- 
trol point adjustment, and a relay to apply power 
to heaters, alarms, or other external loads. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Automatic Rubber Imprinter 


> Bell-Mark Corp., 18 Ropes Place, Newark, 
N. J., has developed an automatic imprinter for 
the rubber industry that imprints a sharp, indelible 
impression that permits product identification 
throughout the entire rubber processing cycle. 
Easily installed on production machinery from 
which it derives its power, the imprinter, desig- 
nated Model 3073, is usually placed at a point 


where the crude rubber is extruded from the tuber. 
A conveyor carries the rubber under the Bell- 
Mark printer. Friction driven, Model 3073 im- 
prints the hot stock before it is immersed in the 
water bath. Designed for use in virtually any type 
of rubber processing arrangement, the unit has 
all rollers adjustably mounted on ball bearings 
and gear connected to assure constant, positive 
traction between surfaces. The printing roller can 
be fitted with adhesive-backed rubber printing 
plates mounted on sleeves or brass strips. Special 
attachments are available for imprinting ply stock 
or for other specialized rubber applications. The 
unit features a positive locking device that secures 
brass-backed printing plates, has a large ink 
fountain and reservoir, and includes a newly- 
engineering form roller that permits a uniform 
distribution of ink. 


Curometer Testing Instrument 


® A new instrument which quickly records the 
cure characteristics of rubber, the Wallace-Shaw- 
bury Curometer, is reported to be fully automatic 
once the specimen is inserted and to require no 
attention or timing during the test. Manufactured 
by Testing Machines, Inc., Mineola, N. Y., its test 
is said to be equivalent to the 300 per cent tensile 
modulus in the estimation of the degree of cure. 
The instrument, which records its results on chart 
paper, can also be used to measure scorch time 
at any degree of temperature. The Curometer 
was developed by the Research Association of 
British Rubber Manufacturers in conjunction with 
H. W. Wallace Co. 
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“SUB-ZERO” 
ILL 


ROTARY TUMBLERS 


THE INDUSTRY STANDARD 














NOW — NEW IMPROVED SEAL 
FOR EVEN GREATER DEFLASHING 
ECONOMY WITH LIQUID CO, 


FERRY MACHINE COMPANY 


WILLS RUBBER TRIMMING DIVISION 
KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 


(Export Sales — Columbian Carbon International, N. Y.) 





i THE ORIGINAL... 





Shore 
DUROMETER 


QUADRANT 
DIAL — 
for fast, 
accurate reading. 
Also Available in: 
ROUND DIAL — MAXIMUM READING — 
for measuring cold flow or creep. 


ROUND DIAL — CONSTANT LOAD — (with dead weight 
attachment) to eliminate variations in readings 
due to variable pressures in manual application. 


The Shore Durometer is available in various models for testing the 
entire range of rubber hardness and is furnished complete with 
standard spring block and carrying case. 


Write for FREE Descriptive Literature 
INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO., INC. 
90-35D Van Wyck Expressway, Jamaica 35, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of the 'Scleroscope,”’ for testing the hardness of metals. 














‘Not JUST Straight... 





7 but Stanford STRAIGHT! (UC 


SY” Pat. No. 2,387,036 
Iss. Oct., 1945 


Maintains Accurate Web 
Register Within Plus or 
Minus .010 Inch! 
World’s most efficient, economical 
side register control! Unique 
Stanford vacuum principle instant- 
ly, accurately corrects any change 
Saves Big Money in web path. Eliminates telescoped 
on Coating, Slitting, 29d out-of-register rolls . . . pre- 
Printing, Laminating, | vents spoilage . . . permits full- 


etc.—any operation, speed operation. 
any material, any ag P 


width. Unconditionally Guaranteed! 
30-Day Test Trial in Your Plant-Write, Wire or Phone for Details! 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Salem, Illinois @ Phone: Salem 553 


Canadian Rep : Gordon Keats ¢ 133 Flora Dr. 
Scarborough, Ontario 
Mfrs. of Slitters, Web Guides, Rewinding and Constant Tension Equipment 





RANDALL & STICKNEY 
THICKNESS GAUGES FOR RUBBER 


THROAT DEPTHS 
1%" to 26" 
FOOT TENSIONS 
supplied by 
Internal Spring 
or Direct Weights 


STANDARD FOOT DIAMETERS 
THROAT a Ve" to 14" 
13," ROLLS 
Table and Roll or 
two Rolls 
RANGE 
Y2" or 1", also 
1 CM Metric 


26" DEEP THROAT MODEL 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS to Dept. A. 


FRANK E. RANDALL CO., Inc. 
248 Ash St., Waltham 54, Mass., U.S.A. 














NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Semi-Bulk Handling System 


& The Inverta-Bin is said to be the heart of a 
semi-bulk handling system specifically developed 
by Powell Pressed Steel Co., 350 Erie St., Hub- 
bard, Ohio, to fill the void between handling 
flowable granular materials in costly and rela- 
tively small disposable packages and the han- 
dling in conventional bulk hopper car or truck 
method. The Inverta-Bin is a simple container 
constructed of steel or aluminum, is available in 
36, 65 and 88 cubic foot sizes, has but one 
common 22 inch diameter and can be inverted 
180° for the unloading operation. A 45° internal 
transition cone welded from the opening and to 


the four side walls conforms closely to the normal 
angle of repose of most commodities. When in- 
verted, this cone provides assurance and ease of 
complete unloading, the manufacturer reports. 
Commodities which tend to pack and densify in 
transit and storage are returned to the flowable 
stage as the container is inverted just prior to 
unloading. According to the manufacturer, one 
grab and rotating attachment on a standard lift 
truck, one sling type inverter with monorail or 
crane, or one floor type inverter and fork truck 
can service any number of use-points. 


Shaft Revolution Counter 


& A new, miniaturized, shaft-driven revolution 
counter has been introduced by Automatic Timing 
& Controls, Inc., King of Prussia, Penna. The 
device counts shaft revolutions up to 1,000 r.p.m. 
and requires only 1144 ounce-inch torque for de- 
pendable electrical control of a machine or sys- 
tem operation. Repeatability is +0.0025 of dial 
range. Applications of the counter include wind- 
ing, to a predetermined length, coils, spools, ar- 
matures with wire, cables, or synthetic materials. 
The counter also functions as an automatic con- 
trol for cutting such materials to specified lengths. 
It has an electrically operated clutch which con- 
nects input rotation to the traveling dial pointer. 
A totally-enclosed gear train reduces the number 
of input shaft revolutions to a single turn rep- 
resenting the full scale of the dial. 
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PIGMENT 
NO. 3S 


for compounding 


HEAT VINYLS AND 


SYNTHETIC 
STABILITY nUGRER 













































































Sample and technical data 
sent promptly on request 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Ine. 


33 RECTOR STREET, 
NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 



















































































Accurate, Cleaner-Cut Strips... 


with new fold-away GOODMAN MILL STRIP CUTTER 


Don't be satisfied with hit-or-miss dimensions, rough, beveled edges, on your stock stripping. 
The GOODMAN MILL STRIP CUTTER is specially designed for precision requirements of 
stock feeding to another mill, extruder or lay up machine. A built-in micrometer knob assures 
exact width control, from I" to 12". Models without micrometer and 3 blade assemblies for 
cutting two strips are available, too. Toolsteel blades are locked securely in place, and are 
easily sharpened. For maximum safety, unit swings up, holding blades against mill frame out of 
operator's way. Models available for mounting on right or left frames, for 24" to 84" two 
roll mills. Write today for illustrated bulletin. 


Sales Representatives: 


RALPH B. SYMONS ASSOCIATES, INC., 357! Main Road, Tiverton, R. |. 
WILLIAM A. SAFKA, II Sycamore Road, Levittown, Pa. 


6. F. GOODMAN _— | =} | 


= THREE BLOCK ASSEMBLY 
401 Richmond Street, Philadelphia 25, Pa. WITHOUT MICROMETER CONTROL 


Unit folds up, hold- 
ing blades safely 
out of way. 
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ENGINEERING DESIGN 
with RUBBER 


by 
A. R. PAYNE and J. B. SCOTT 


covering .. . 


The Rubberlike State 


Dynamic and Related Time-Dependent 
Properties of Rubber 


Other Properties Relevant to Engineer- 
ing Design 


Dynamic and Related Test Methods and 
Machines 


Test Methods Other Than Dynamic 


Force-Deformation Relationships in 
Rubber Units 


Resonance and Transmissibility 
Some Practical Design Details 
Use of Rubber in Engineering 


Collaboration Btween th Engineer and 
th Rubber Technologist 


British and U. S. Standard Test Methods 
for Rubber 


British and U. S. Standards for Natural 
and Synthetic Rubber Compounds 


Properties of Vulcanized Natural and 
Synthetic Rubbers 


published in England 


256 pp. 


send orders to: 


PALMERTON PUBLISHING CO. 
101 West 31st Street 
New York 1, N. Y. 


*New York City addresses add 3% sales tax 











Reviews 


“4 


Encyclopédie Technologique de IlIndustrie du Caout- 
chouc. (Technological Encyclopedia of the Rubber 
Industry). Published by S. R. L. Dunod, 92 Rue Bona- 
parte, Paris (6), France. 6 x 9% in. Four volumes, 
listed separately below; fifth to be published at a later 
date. 


More than twenty years have passed since the last 
edition of the French Rubber Technology Encyclopedia 
(Encyclopédie Technologique du Caoutchouc) assembled 
the limited data then available on latex processing and 
recognized the advent of commercially significant, syn- 
thetic elastomers. At that time, two volumes and 1,400 
pages sufficed to record the established facts on techno- 
logical progress in natural rubber production, properties, 
compounding and products. Beyond a prophetic intro- 
duction and a handful of references, the new synthetics 
had not attained the degree of authenticated performance 
that French editors require of material for an encyclo- 
pedia. 

The two decades between editions have witnessed 
tremendous achievements in the entire industry. Further- 
more, in the four volumes which have already appeared 
in the present set, with one more on deck, synthetics 
are given an equal place in the limelight as a sign that 
they have “arrived” even by encyclopedist standards. 
It must be a historic event for one of the co-editors, 
Georges Genin, who directed both editions, to preside 
over this scientific revolution. Together with his col- 
league, B. Morrison, likewise an engineer of long and 
respected standing, Monsieur Genin has marshalled a 
staff of international experts to contribute articles on 
the chemistry, physics and processing of virtually the 
entire elastomer family, synthetic as well as natural. 
The result is certain to become a classic in its field. 


Vol. I. Production of Natural Rubber. Manufacture 
of Artificial Rubbers. 658 pp. $13.00. 


This initial volume establishes the comprehensive yet 
practically oriented approach of the entire series. While 
some topics of special interest to basic research are 
presented in fairly summary fashion, the stress is clearly 
on technology and industrial application. Most of the 
authors are French authorities on their specialized sub- 
jects, but German, Dutch, English and American special- 
ists are also represented—particularly in the chapters 
that deal with the production of synthetics. Space 
devoted to the latter is actually 70 pages more than 
that given over to natural rubber production. 

Each of the two sections composing the book is 
under the editorial supervision of a well-qualified expert 
—J. LeBras and H. Guinot for natural and synthetic, 
respectively—in addition to guidance from the chief 
editors for the entire set, plus a distinguished advisory 
board of “elder statesmen” representing the industry. 
Individual chapters are written concisely, without ex- 
cessive footnotes or tabular material, tailored to the 
interests of suppliers, manufacturers, distributors, engi- 
neers, students, and persons engaged in applied research. 
Part One devotes 11 chapters to the various stages of 
the natural product—from the cultivation of Hevea to 
the design of finished goods—covering much useful data 
on storage and concentration of latex. The second 
section begins with an excellent thumbnail sketch of 
polymerization theory by Professor Mark of Brooklyn 
Polytechnic, followed by a survey of nine major syn- 
thetics, discussing properties of latices and vulcanizates: 
butadiene (petroleum, alcohol and acetylene derivations), 
isoprene, piperylene, styrene, buna, neoprene, butyl and 
the thioplasts. 
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Vol. II. Physical and Chemical Properties of Natural 
and Synthetic Rubbers. Recipes and Preparation of 
Compounds. Major Related Materials. 784 pp. 
$19.20. 


It is in this volume, perhaps more than anywhere 
else in the opus, that the inherent limitations of any 
encyclopedia for a field of ever expanding technology 
become apparent. The difficulty seems to stem from 
the incompatibility of the two major aims which guided 
the directors of this editorial project. First of all, they 
attempted to create a comprehensive reference work 
for the practicing rubber engineer and executive, stress- 
ing proven materials and methods with minimal resort 
to the theoretical and speculative aspects of research. 
Their other objective was that of any “encyclopedist” 
who tries to create a permanent record of the high- 
water marks in his area. A compendium on as fluctuat- 
ing a subject as rubber development, however, it could 
be argued, serves more to crystallize than to spread the 
news. In short, putting current knowledge on “the 
state of the art” between hard covers is not likely to 
produce an up-to-date handbook. 

Indeed, much of the data in this part on properties 
of elastomers, fibers and coloring agents—especially as 
it touches upon or omits mention of the latest synthetics 
—is of greater historical than practical significance. 
This becomes further apparent when one checks the 
recency of bibliographic references, to find them gen- 
erally ending with papers published in the early Fifties. 
As far as they go, there is no gainsaying their definitive 
descriptions and evaluations. The endorsement applies 
equally to Section One on rubber chemistry and physics; 
Section Two on compounding; as well as to the last 
section about “related materials”’—textiles, dyes and 
solvents. 


Vol. III. Rubber Technology. Various Applications. 
614 pp. $12.00. 


The manufacture of specific products, comprising what 
we would term mechanical rubber goods, plus various 
and sundry items (footwear, wires and cables, stationery, 
sporting goods, flooring, etc.), is treated in this volume 
in a way that presents a good opportunity to point out 
the seemingly obvious: the entire series is French, in 
orientation as well as in language. The American 
reader should be apprised of this central fact. Here, 
for example, he will find 24 chapters written by French 
specialists with the sole exception of two Belgian co- 
authors. While there are many parallels to U. S. prod- 
ucts, direct comparisons cannot be expected. 

Most of the contributors to this installment come 
from the ranks of working engineers; therefore, they 
draw heavily on their laboratory and production line 
experience. Schematic drawings and _ photographs, 
mostly from catalogs and company files, are used judi- 
ciously to illustrate the construction of specific goods. 
The chapters naturally vary in level and extensiveness 
of discussion: from 8 pages on erasers to 68 on footwear. 
Tucked away among the technical papers one finds a 
provocative essay by Paul J. H. Loeffler, proposing a 
classification system for “cellular rubbers.” His ter- 
minological code, based on size and structure of cells 
in spongy-type elastomers, is just one of the numerous 
features which commend this part of a consistently 
lively work to rubber specialists throughout the world. 


Vol. IV. Tires, Tubes and Solid Tires. Primary Uses 
of Latex. 587 pp. $12.00. 


Pending issuance of the fifth and final tome which, 
we trust, will contain a subject index for the entire en- 
cyclopedia, this review of latex applications and tires 
represents the briefest volume of the series. From raw 
materials to recapping in 160 pages, the section on tires 
can offer merely a bird’s-eye view of that topic as it 
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was up to 1952. There is still enough in it of continuing 
interest today, however; a chapter on metallic carcasses 
and pneumatic railway tires, for one. 

The second part deals with latex in a more extensive 
fashion, although it is of necessity as dated as other 
passages where editorial deadlines could not keep up 
with the pace of a kind of research applied in short 
order to produce improvements and innovations. The 
crucial time lag between a laboratory development 
and its appearance in print emphasizes the vital role 
played by technical journals, conference proceedings 
and direct communications as the channels where most 
effective “cross-fertilization” of ideas can transpire. 
Regarding the chapters devoted to latex in particular, 
we find an undoubtedly handy reference section: from 
formulating to testing, stopping en route for a glance 
at molding, sponge, fibers, adhesives, insulation and a 
host of other highlights. 

At this point a special note of appreciation is due to 
all responsible for writing and compiling the nearly 
3,000 pages that have appeared so far—for their re- 
markable scope and thoroughness, not to mention 
merely patience. The final set, when it reaches the 
shelves of libraries, laboratories and industrial offices, 
should stimulate as well as inform the specialist who 
wants to find out where he stands technologically, how 
he got there and whither avenues of progress are likely 
to lead him. 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, etc. 


V-Belt Drives and Industrial Hose. (Catalog 260). Dayton 
Industrial Products Co., Melrose Park, Ill. 8% x 11 
in. 50 pp. 


This catalog covers Dayton Industrial’s line of V-Belts, 
including Cog-Belt and Poly-V and fractional types, with 
data on sizes, dimensions and prices. A special section 
on hose lists information about the company’s line of 
molded braided, horizontal braided, machine-built 
wrapped fabric, hand-built wrapped fabric and woven 
jacket hose. Data also covers recommended hose appli- 
cations in specific fields, such as dairy, petroleum, con- 
struction and dredging. 


Engineering Guide to the Forms, Properties and Appli- 
cations for Dow Corning Silicones, (1-115). Dow 
Corning Corp., Midland, Mich. 8% x 11 in. 16 pp. 


This summary of the forms, properties and applica- 
tions of Dow Corning silicones is illustrated with photo- 
graphs, tables and graphs. The table of contents is ar- 
ranged according to applications, enabling easy reference 
to silicone materials that resist the effects of time, heat, 
moisture, weathering, oxidation, and chemical attack. 
Pre-addressed business reply postcards are bound into 
the guide to facilitate reader inquiries for more specific 
data. 

. 

How to Build Profits by Controlling Costs. Business 
Publications Division, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., P.O. 
Box 803, Church Street Station, New York 8, N.Y. 
6 x 9 in. 48 pp. 


Written from the point of view of the small business- 
man, this booklet deals with the problem of cost control. 
The first part of the booklet uses the case history ap- 
proach to common business problems experienced by a 
typical small business owner. It includes many sugges- 
tions for controlling costs. In the second part there is a 
step-by-step examination of record keeping, analysis of 
figures, and the use of ratios as a means of comparing 
performance. 
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MARKET REPORTS 


Natural Rubber 


Since our last report (June 1), the 
price of natural rubber on the New 
York Commodity Exchange has moved 
in the range of 350 points, high for 
the period being 47.50c reached on 
June 27, and low for the period being 
44.00c reached on June 7. The average 
price of spot rubber for June was 45.70c 
based on 22 trading days. 

The sluggishness displayed during the 
closing days of June on the New York 
market, especially as it brought 
futures to new lows for the current 
cycle, reflected a drift in the Singapore 
position. The mixture of uncertainty 
and declining prices in Malaya came 
in the face of lagging demand from 
Russia and Red China, while stocks 
continued to build up. The depressive 
effect made itself felt most noticeably 
on the London exchange, where no 
signs of a rally could be discerned and 
Continental demand was reportedly at 
a minimum. 

If bearish sentiments were prevalent 
along this economic pipeline, with net 
losses for the month amounting from 
25 to 135 points in New York futures, 
there were some silver linings in the 
Southeast Asian clouds. A minor rally 
was noted in Singapore, generally at- 
tributed to news that a Soviet steamer 
is due in July to load rubber. Even 
more significantly, English and U. S. 
markets continued to feel the acute 
shortage of awarded or certified No. 1 
RSS, this scarcity of near rubber in 
turn propelling the N. Y. spot market 
along its long-range upward course. 


Stockpile Sales To Be Competitive 


Another major factor on the domes- 
tic front was furnished by the General 
Services Administration announcement 
on June 23 that bareback ribbed 
smoked sheets from the stockpile would 
be offered at market prices, less an 
allowance of *%c per Ib. to compensate 
for age, handling, thawing and other 
extra costs involved in processing the 
government-stocked material. This 
move, the official announcement ex- 
plained, was designed to make _ its 
stored product competitive with fresh- 
ly produced, imported stock 

The GSA also disclosed that about 
70,000 long tons of rubber have been 
sold so far under the Congressionally 
approved nine-year program, leaving 
another 400,000 to be disposed of: ap- 
proximately 200,000 tons of No. 3 
RSS, 100,000 of No. 2 RSS, 70,000 of 
No. 1 RSS, and 30,000 of pale latex 
crepe rubber. According to the sliding 
scale adopted earlier this year, un- 
limited amounts will be offered as long 
as the market exceeds 36c, while sales 
will be suspended when it falls below 
30c. 

As clearly as this policy was spelled 
out, consumer reaction still took a wait- 
and-see stance. June auto production, 
pegged at 616,300 units, rose about 1 
per cent above May and 10 over June, 
1959—-one more bright spot on the 
gray horizon. 
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Price Data 


Closing Rubber Prices 
on New York Commodity Exchange 


FROM JUNE 1 TO JUNE 30 


June Spot July q Nov. 
25 42.50 4 


40.10 


40.25 
41.00 
41.00 
40.60 
40.60 


40.25 
40.10 
40.40 
40.40 
40.10 


40.15 
39.25 
39.05 
38.90 


Rw: + 
MONI: - 


Outside Market 


No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheets: 
Spot 
July 


Aug ; 
Thin Latex Crepe: 

Spot soe . 
Thin Brown Crepe, No. 
Flat Bark Crepe . 


London Market 

(Standard Smoked Sheets) 

Aug. . : er Pennies 40.35 
Oct.-Dex rey ery rn 39.33 


5 


Singapore Market 
(Standard Smoked Sheets) 
>. 38.5 


8.93 


Middling Upland Quotations 


May 31 a——June 30-——— 
Close High Low Close 
32.77 32.88 38.25 32.88 

1.00 31.09 31.07 31.07 
31.06 31.19 31.18 31.18 








Notes & Quotes 


American industry was urged by a 
rubber executive to “go global” if it 
expects to offset foreign competition, 
maintain world econemic leadership 
and continue its long-range growth. 

. E. Humphreys Jr., chairman of 
U. S. Rubber, told the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association meeting in White 
Sulphur Springs, West Va.: “We must 
resist more vigorously any wage in- 
creases that outstrip increased produc- 
tivity and thereby increase the gap 
, between our costs and those of other 
nations. 


TRENDS 
NEWS == 
PRICES 


Synthetic Rubber 


Consumption figures for May, just 
made available by the Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association, showed the syn- 
thetic sector doing better than ever. It 
accounted for a new high ratio of 68.93 
per cent, 0.7 above the last record for 
total new consumption set in April. 
Consumption of all types of synthetic 
rubber totaled 91,865 long tons for the 
month. 

Production was also rising, with 
126,689 long tons turned out in May, 
about 6,000 more tons of synthetic 
rubber than produced the preceding 
month. One executive saw this upward 
climb pointing to a U. S. consumption 
level of 1.12 million long tons, which 
would make it the highest synthetic 
year yet. J. W. Keener, president of 
B. F. Goodrich, also predicted a de- 
cline in usage of the natural product 
by about 2 per cent, because of its 
currently inflated price. 

Mr. Keener was going out on a limb 
with an optimistic situation in his own 
bailiwick, specifically as it bore on the 
increasing success of its passenger tire 
stock. Improved quality of that product 
strengthed his conviction that, this year, 
synthetic’s share of new consumption 
would reach a remarkable 67.4 per 
cent in the U. S. 


Technological Breakthrough 


Meanwhile, a Firestone laboratory 
director, was telling delegates at a 
Highway Transportation Congress in 
Washington, that progress would be un- 
limited during this decade, as new ma- 
terials and advanced technology led 
the rubber industry to unheard of per- 
formances. Dr. J. N. Street, the re- 
search head whose address opened the 
meeting, pointed to new polymerization 
techniques as the most significant 
breakthrough in modern rubber chemis- 
try. 

Two products developed by his com- 
pany, he said, effectively made the 
country independent of foreign rubber 
sources in the event of war. These 
materials, now being extensively road 
tested, were: Coral, a man-made equiv- 
alent to natural rubber with truck and 
military use potential; and Diene, a 
rubber extender that can be blended 
with either natural or synthetic to cut 
down on rolling resistance and power 
loss in tires more than had been possi- 
ble with previous compounds. 

At this writing, there is little doubt 
that the man-made material, selling for 
23 cents a Ib., is going to give the tree 
product, which is twice as expensive 
during this “tight” period in the spot 
market, a race for the money. At least 
one segment of the industry already 
has switched over almost entirely to 
synthetics. Foam producers made this 
move from their former half natural 
and half synthetic mixtures, largely 
motivated by the 20-cent price differ- 
ential in favor of the new, high-quality 
man-made compounds. 
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manufacturing operations and ce- 
ments, where faster evaporarion rate 
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Closed cup flash point about -16° F. 
SKELLYSOLVE-L. For general manu- 
facturing operations where a medium 
evaporation rate is required. Closed 
cup flash point about 12° F. 
SKELLYSOLVE-R. For general use in 
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manufacturing operations and ce- 
ments. Reduces evaporation losses. 
Medium quick final dry. Lessens 
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Closed cup flash point about -25° F. 
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Butyl Rubbers 


Enjay Butyl 035 and 150 
Enlay Butyi . NS 


Polysar Butyl 10 

Polysar Butyl 200 and 300 : 

Polysar Butyl 3 = ‘ 4 
Polysar Butyl 400 J .2450 


Chlorosulfonated Polyethylene 
Hypalon 20 
Hypalon 30 
Hypalon 40 


Fluoroelastomers 
Kel-F Fluorel 
Kel-F 3700 and 5500 
Vitron A and A-HV .. 


Neoprene 


Neoprene Type OC en€ CG «<c. 
Neoprene Type A 
Neoprene Type FB . 
Neoprene Type GN 
Neoprene Type eM 
GRT 


Neoprene 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER POLYMERS 


; 2 5 1 —_— 
Polysulfide Rubbers anne eg ies eco ae 
(prices l.c.t.) Nitrex 2625 -4500 1 N t 8535 
DIOS FIRED esc cdccivesscens or 00? lylac -4500 ? Pholite 2 00° : 
pe as SS eee -6900 ? Tylac -4900 ? Pholite 
Tees Tee ST ccc cccsce voce =. Tylac -5300 * Pliolite 
ni Tylac .5400 2 Pliolite 
Silicone Rubbers* Tylac -3300? Pliohte 2 
tantons Led.) oe rrr : ne 
GE (compounded) core y Pliolite 
GE Silicone Gum (not compounded) y Tylac -4500 * S- 2000 and °S. 2006 
Silastic (compounded) Bee 
Silastic (gums) . 
Union Carbide (gums) ...... 4. ener Types 
Union Carbide (compounds) : 


Latex 32 Neoprene 


‘ Neoprene Latex 60 
(per pound carload) ove Neoprene Latex 571 
B d 1 « ge en — a 
i is itri : Neoprene Latex 
utadiene ~_ onitrile Types Copa. : a pe és - 
Butaprene 7 46002 4 : Neoprene Latex 735 
ae i eveas 54002 ‘$1 : Neoprene Latex 736 
Chemigum 2 4800 8 sees ae 
Chemigum 235 =P .5300 8 Sean Snes 
Chemigum eee .5300 8 
Chemigum 245 -4500 # 
Chemigum Pe re rere .4500 # 
Chemigum aan na .4500 8 
Chemigum 24 cn ab seleek hees seks -4500 8 
Hycar 1512 +4500 3 
Hycar 1551! -5300 3 
Hycar 1552 .4500 3 
Hycar 1561 -5300 3 Naugatex 
Hycar 1562 -4500 # Naugatex 2 nee ee 
Hycar 1571 .. R -5300 4 Naugatex ae od Notes: (1) Freight allowed. (2) Freight 
Hycar 1572 . - .4500 3 Naugatex 2 : : extra. (3) Freight prepaid. *Covers a wide 
Hycar 1577 .. 4am -4500 Naugatex Re Ae range of compounds, Readers are urged to 
Nitrex 2612 -45001 Naugatex ; ‘ check specific prices with producers. 


7 8 8 


Ma? Ma? Ma? Mad be > he > he >| 


ce] 
hoes 


Polysulfide Rubbers 


Thiokol Type MX - .8000 ? 
Thiokol Type WD-2 ..... saeddes 1.2500 ? 
Thiokol Type WD-6 ........... ‘ .8000 ? 


meme 
VACA ACATATAG 
’S 


he ke 
EX 
ann 


every FRENCH PRESS 


Is "Born" To Its Job! 


This one was engineered 

to sustain profitable rates 

of floor tile production. 

Mail us your requirements: 
Our engineers take pride in 

a 50-year tradition 

of helping the rubber industry 
meet pressroom needs 





most economically. 


HYDRAULIC PRESS 
DIVISION 


THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY 


1022 Greene St., Piqua, Ohio 
1018 Ton Press 


Representatives Across The Nation ITI," Stroke 
Boston—New York—Cleveland ca : 
Chicago—Denver—Los Angeles 5 - 3.4" Openings 

Akron—Buffalo—Detroit west 45" x 42" Pressing Surface 
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MARKETS 


(continued) 


Reclaimed Rubber 


Reclaimed rubber consumption for 
May was estimated at 23,810 long tons, 
as compared with the April figure of 
24,210 long tons, showing a continued 
but mild descent in reclaimed con- 
sumption. 

Industry analysts are still speculating 
on possibilities that high automobile 
inventories are holding back the re- 
claimed rubber market. This would 
seem to be one possibility, as the re- 
claimed rubber market hinges, of neces- 
sity, on tire manufacture. But whether 
this is a major factor or not will be 
seen more clearly as auto inventories 
dwindle 

However, by the end of May total 
stocks of reclaimed rubber had swelled 
slightly to 31,385 long tons, compared 
to the April figure of 30,916. 


(Prices for All Areas Except Calif.) 


Premium Grade Whole Tire 

First Line Whole Tire 

Second Line Whole Tire 

Third Line Whole Tire 

Fourth Line Whole Tire 

Black Carcass ... scanned 
No. 1 Light ( Yolored Carcass . an 
No. 1 Pee 

Butyl Tube Reclaim . 

Natural Rubber Black Tube 
Natural Rubber Red Tube 
Natural Rubber Gray Tube 








Scrap Rubber 


Scrap rubber consumption reached 


23,138 in May, giving a five months 
total for 1960 of 123,654. Total stocks 
at the end of May stood at 59,922. 

Activity continues to be moderately 
good, unspectacular in either direction, 
although, up to the middle of May, spe- 
cial interest in the tube section was 
noted at both eastern and midwestern 
points. Mixed auto tires in the East 
moved at $7.00 to $12.50, the high side 
of the range applicable only on ship- 
ments to Buffalo. Synthetic butyl tubes 
continued at 8.25¢, both at Eastern and 
Midwestern points. 

The gentle decline in consumption 
since the April figure of 24,517 long 
tons was reported, points at no definite 
trend, although speculations, again, are 
possible about seasonable buying and 
the effect of high auto inventories. 


(Prices Delivered Akron) 


Mixed tires ee 
Light colored carcass Ib. 
No. 1 peelings ........ Joveston 
No. 2 peelings 

No. 3 peelings 

Buffings 

‘aveck one Bus S.A.G. *. . c o00000 
Passenger S.A.G. 

Natural Rubber Red Tubes ..... 
Natural Rubber Black Tubes 

Butyl Rubber Tubes 
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Tire Fabrics 


Tire-cord fabric imports, consisting 
mainly of rayon, dropped to 70,000 
pounds, a further slump from the 1960 
February high of 357,000. (The March 
figure was 125,000 pounds, marking 
the beginning of the current downward 
trend. 

Meanwhile the domestic situation be- 
gan to look up for U. S. rayon tire- 
cord producers as Detroit reports con- 
firmed convictions that original equip- 
ment tires for almost all °61 standard 
passenger cars will use rayon tire cord, 
thus giving the lie to many in the nylon 
industry who believed that this year 
would usher in the big switch from 
rayon to nylon tire cording. 

But there are those who continue to 
believe that nylon will have the final 
say, if not this year—an opinion seem- 
ingly borne out by DuPont’s announce- 
ment that it will up production of nylon 
tire yarn, more than doubling nylon 
cord production at its Richmond, Va., 
plant. Nor is DuPont alone in this 
nylon show of confidence. DuPont 
figures, incidentally, claim a 40% of 
the market figure for nylon cord last 
year. 

Meanwhile the battle of statistics con- 
tinues with William Dalton, Tyrex 
president, predicting an increase of as 
much as 20 per cent in the use of Tyrex 
tire cord by 1962. Mr. Dalton made the 
statement while addressing an annual 
meeting of suppliers at the Plaza Hotel 
in New York City. 

As the viscose tire cord industry pro- 
duced 313 million pounds of viscose 
cord in 1959, topping the 1958 figure 
by 60 million pounds, and the total cur- 
rent market for tire cord is estimated 
at $300 million, it becomes apparent 
that now, more than ever, the squeeze 
is on, and, as happens in every industry, 
some of the “experts” will turn out 
to be dead wrong. 

Considering the enthusiasm for nylon 
shown by some of the industry giants 
who are backing their predictions by 
major expansion investment, the lead 
still shown by rayon seems to lose a 
small part of its conviction. 


(Prices f.0.b. Shipping Point) 


Rayon Tire Cord 


1100 


1960 i. 
1650 
2200 


Cotton Chafers 


. (per square yard) 
. (per square yard) 

(per square yard) 
. (per square yard) 


Liquid Latex 


Natural: Little change is apparent in 
the drum latex market, and the outlook 
for the second half of 1960 remains un- 
certain. Running concurrently with the 
not too plentiful supplies for May and 
June, was an apparent unwillingness to 
buy for the future, and a growing in- 
terest evidenced in synthetic latices. The 
natural latex ratio is, in fact, diminish- 
ing in the United States, as in other 
countries with smaller capacities. Even 
in Japan, a country which previously 
used only natural latex, buying interest 
in synthetic is manifesting itself on a 
major scale. 

United States imports in April 
amounted to 4,935 tons, compared 
with 5,127 tons in March. Stocks in 
this country at the end of April 
totaled 13,896 tons against 13,964 tons 
at the end of March, bearing out the 
gentle slump in the world market from 
which it is, as yet, too early to draw 
major conclusions. 

Shipments from Malaya _ during 
March totaled 10,139 tons, compared 
with 11,367 tons in the previous month. 
Some 2,025 tons were shipped to the 
United Kingdom, 2,302 tons to the 
United States, and 1,544 tons to Japan, 
against 2,709 tons, 1,900 tons, and 
1,478 tons, respectively, in February. 


Synthetic: On the whole, activity in 
synthetic latex remains relatively quiet, 
in spite of a noticeable increase in 
interest. 








Cotton 


The price of middling uplands on 
the New York Cotton Exchange moved 
in a range of 10 points since our last 
report (June). High for the period was 
34.25¢ reached on June 10 and remain- 
ing at this level through June 30. The 
low for the period was 34.15¢ main- 
tained from June 1 through June 9. 
The average for the month of June 
was 34.22¢ based on 22 trading days. 
This compares with an average of 
34.15¢ in the previous month based on 
21 trading days. 

In spite of a continued slow market 
in grey goods, which some believe will 
last through July, there is a feeling in 
the air that business will pick up short- 
ly. Buyers seem to be groping for a 
trend despite temporary unwillingness 
to make major commitments. 

Down in Asheville, N. C., the presi- 
dent-elect of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute warned that 
unfair foreign competition jeopardizes 
the American workers’ living standard. 
J. M. Cheatham issued the warning in 
his address to Southern Textile As- 
sociation’s 52nd annual convention. The 
STA pledged a fight for legislative re- 
lief if the cotton industry’s latest effort, 
the Section 22 request for increased re- 
strictions on imports, were turned down 
by the Tariff Commission—which it, in- 
deed, was, more recently. Cheatham 
designated current competition as “a 
product of the unwillingness of the ad- 
ministrators of U. S. foreign trade oper- 
ating policies to recognize the differ- 
ences that exist in the sources of Amer- 
ican-made and foreign-made goods.” 
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FOR 40 YEARS 


A DEPENDABLE 


SOURCE OF 


ATURAL 


Importing Natural Rubber 
is about 95% of our total 
business. We make direct 
purchases in many foreign 
lands, including Ceylon, 
Malaya, Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo, Cambodia, Vietnam, 
Burma, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Nigeria, Belgian Congo. 








Forty years experience in 
importing Natural Rubber. 
Specialized grades for 
particular uses. 


> 


3.J.PIKE COMPANY 


30 Church Street « New York 7, New York 
Cable address ‘“‘Pikesid, N. Y.” « TWX NY 1-3214 « Telephone WOrth 4-1776 / 


SALES DIVISION: Sidney J. Pike Herman Staiger /h Ae 


George Steinbach Sam Tanney 
George Jatinen /, Z 
, 





TATISTICS of the industry cen 


INDUSTRY 
DATA 


Natural Rubber in the United States World Production of Natural Rubber 
(Including Latex) 


(Long Tons) 


Viet Nam & 
Stocks On Indo- Cam- Latin Rest of 
— C : ReE : a 1 Malaya. nesia Ceylon bodia America* World* Total® 
a eneewe —— wedicticde 646,362 277,951 89,000 38,128 34,928 172,782 1,260,000 
501,788 355,200 25,609 322,000 698,189 432349 95,000 43.935 29,158 225,557 
414,668 20:937 379,000 | 671,503 432,996 : 225,659 
418,902 365,000 | 395 694,090 696,472 280,299 
3,018 23,856 355,000 605,346 814,406 §2:136 29,777 278,262 
584,238 750,494 5 261,211 
574,390 692,164 ! < ‘ 250,182 
584,435 738,670 280,112 
639,128 733,786 93,830 6,000 
568,550 686,667 
638,706 684,515 
663.644 614,561 ' : 
698,249 721.359 108,398 23,962 421,336 2,065,000 


(Including Latex and Guayule) 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


71,004 K 10,919 600 38,892 192,500 
, 62,548 3 13,594 600 38,633 185,000 
Dec. 65, 312 74,163 14,014 600 33,869 200,000 


1960: 
Jan, 64,948 45,928 875 10,305 600 37,344 1 
1 


Feb. 54,544 50,274 950 600 39,347 


70,000 
50,000 


Source: International Rubber Study Group. * Estimated. 


100,901 
’ 76,491 
555, 044 i 79,405 








} te . —— World Consumption of Natural and 
47,444 42°950 397408 Synthetic Rubber 
43,140 46,771 1,100 76,877 (Including Latex) 


41,042 46,155 1,700 74,230 | 
43.707 47,205 1522 81,599 (Long Tons) 

42,768 42,032 803 83,451 United United Rest of 

jean States Kingdom Cana Europe* World* 
-U ‘ 1,039,296 126,770 115,804 

Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 1'122°3 156,399 153/548 
182,379 

207,388 

287,055 

314,941 

254,901 

343,606 








U. S. Imports of Natural Rubber 


—— lo Latex — ;250 689,741 
ong Declared Long Declared Total 1,626, we 359 1655 101, 484 985, 
Tons Value Tons Value Imports 
467,064 152,072,496 19,852 6,659,899 486,916 2 125,922 22,730 9,067 94,250 63,031 
é 237,307,041 185 10,213,670 : 132,002 25,668 7,885 86,250 65,695 
397,640 125,373,864 
469,946 167,586,780 
781,202 303,308,823 % 593, | Jan, 141,487 23,087 8,138 82,000 70,288 
989,498 401,976,317 Feb, 139,932 22,861 8,733 140,974 
112,537,426 5,630,6 
31,369,198 
73,908,549 
95,814,102 
228,796,110 
306,951,814 
290,849,177 
225,343,624 
729343 348 78,3 
343, 80,178,30 e e 
578°179°519 "563, Rim Production 
284,909,223 
eet ot 42, tay 1029 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
334'990'045 61°795 844 , Passenger Car 38,092,080 27,109,610 27,301,567 20,665,688 25,412,177 
291'337 628 78, 567 §8'249'788 Truck & Bus 6,642,329 6,315,428 5,468,223 3,887,910 5,019,261 
153°127,066 , 45°047°040 473.652 | Agricultural 1,931,768 1,416,938 1,368,127 1,218,240 1,386,866 
, e 54 Earth Mover 38,849 88,812 67,289 61,883 111,077 


304,594,223 60,939,662 577,954 
Total 46,705,036 34,930,788 34,205,206 25,833,721 31,929,381 


i. — 
31,108,534 . 612,35 48,378 , Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. May 
33,218,969 5,055 3,986, 48,844 | Passenger Car 205,434 3,378,687 3,162,583 2,876,851 2 358, 563 2 ,605, 253 
29,686,284 3,513 47,443 | Truck and Bus th 076 541,886 602,427 51,32: 397,705 42 6,956 
Agricultural 77,892 78,648 153,386 565 85,504 87,838 
1960: Earth Mover 8,967 8,448 8,339 9,602 12,921 10,979 
Jan, 55 ,167,3 $3 4,690,413 34,795 
Feb. 5,8 5,411,873 40,949 | Total 2,714,260 4,007,669 3,926,754 3,533,341 2,854,693 3,136,026 





Source: International Rubber Study Group. * Estimated. 














Source: The Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 
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STATISTICS at a glance 




















NATURAL RUBBER—WORLD 


(thousands of long tons) 








Production Ee: 
Consumption a sonaccma 
(including latex) is 








forowecoann 


























SYNTHETIC RUBBER—WORLD 


(thousands of long tons) 





: Production {] : 
* Consumption # =— 
: including latex) 


Steennaael 























LATEX CONSUMPTION—UNITED STATES 


(thousands of long tons) 








Natural a 
Synthetic s— 
i} 


Total pesos 
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NATURAL RUBBER—UNITED STATES 


(thousands of long tons) 








New Supply [} 





Consumption # 
including latex) 





aa 





























SYNTHETIC RUBBER—UNITED STATES 


(thousands of long tons) 








: Production {]} 227% 
* Consumption #% 
= (ineluding latex) 























PRICES—NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC 


(cents per pound) 








Dry Natural tj 





= Dry Synthetic: —— 
































Synthetic Rubber in the United States | Natural and Synthetic Rubber Latex 


Heo t 


(All Quantities in Long in the United States 
New Supply | (All Quantities in Long Tons) 


GR-S Neoprene Butyl 
310,539 5 54,046 
378,887 K k 
704,529 5 7 ¥ ’ 4 Total 
654,854 5 : Natural GR-S Neoprene ‘ Synthetic 
680,728 Y 2 5 15,176 ,077 22,253 
cor iat ’ 4 24,810 ; 38.405 
876,982 99,412 ‘ 1,086,814 | pet 5 ree ere 
913.321 110,721 1,125,078 : 21°357 25,008 
872,565 97'806 : : 1,056,915 . 31.339 a el i 37'004 
1,134,379 124,815 1,385,486 34. 32'972 : 42,786 
5 42,273 54,035 
48,112 9,02 f 62,982 
107,120 10,099 ,223 g yi 48,379 
102,325 11,660 3, 3 5 u 69,364 
102,157 11,475 B 8 5 


New Supply 


7, 11,560 
107,519 : 8,32 131,610 5 A 14,034 120,464 192, 066 
105/030 917 3°126 127,179 
110,239 5 132 59: 
oe 120,895 | See, t 5 1,364 10,521; 17,468 
1/187 18/378 
1/104 } 157509 
Consumption 4,045 


416,230 43,781 66,348 11,930 5 960: ; 

626,444 70,500 13,066 1397 | Jan. 5,3: 54 1,131 
666,420 71,229 13,866 0: 4 8! 1,098 
624,181 90( 77,826 16,929 " Mar. 5, 4 1,217 
500,345 61,464 17,715 : 93 917 
741,997 "876 53,991 26.035 

727,789 7 49,615 24,976 

767,218 55,413 25,187 

730,196 , 53,432 26,590 880,912 | 

$86,275 34,955 65,454 34,638 1,071,322 Consumption’ 





79,835 7,3 : 90,859 14,500 6,800 
$1,963 A 5,96 98,594 23,500 
69,217 4 5, 2.65 83,883 3 22,500 
73,871 9 5,48 6S 89,052 28, at ae 


78,891 7,3 ,0! ,78% 95,133 
76,999 36 »,07 ,765 93,203 
81,065 7,693 6,32 2,645 97,727 x ’ ig y 131,862 
75,849 525 5,492 13! 90,252 x : 167.691 
f : 153,573 

160,983 

7 150,570 

11, 394 258 177,043 





916 
969 
893 
895 


bo Nite Ur tO Noe 
A= IO OMS ONO 
QA®SNACUUNUH 


0. 
iar 1960: 

142,069 31, 3, Jan. LF : 10,210 

211,300 39,55 21,700 25 Feb. 5,46: 7,838 9 ¥ 9,807 

Mar. , 3 ,07 27 10,107 

7,15 5 9,043 


CODANS Bwr es 


Apr. 
22,506 
13,476 
18,91¢ 
5,392 


A 
10 
ey 


2p 
x 


NdNowhds 


Stocks at End of Period 


21,967 
22,791 


Ne ooumt 
Nw suUwna 
Na@wuwu 
ITF OOmMmnIows 


140, 199 

143,533 5,63 % ° 

174,606 1 8.88! 2 Sept. 
,606 ,1€ 3, 888 210, 846 Oct. 

Nov. 


Dec. 





168,490 3,043 3077 202,057 

174,606 ‘ 3,188 8,888 210, 
10,846 1960: 

1960: Jan. 

ne 183,242 5,143 4,03 -. 

Feb. 186,166 3,9: 735 3.352 183 | ar. y a 518 

Mar. 189,308 3,49 764 8,175 3,738 | Apr. 9 2 12,918 

Apr, 185,464 9d | 

Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. Note: (1) GR-S and Neoprene consumption estimated through 1950. 
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C U T YO U R Coulter precision 
R U #8 # rs R rubber cutting 
eee 


machines give you 


AND COST a double edge in 


cutting costs 


PRECISION 

RUBBER CUTTING 

MACHINES 
Cufting on a Coulter CUT WITH OR 


is efficiency in action ACROSS STOCK GRAIN 


MODEL Al | 
@ Peak production loads 


ision tti * ‘ 4 a - 
— beth nies yt Pes i Cutting speeds up to 15,000 
speed production 2f e/ pieces per hour boost your @ Short runs 
of short runs, ao. tee ‘ . . ' 
whe gear production while Coulter's © Multiole heels and t 
a ' job designed machines yield npn Noees Ste ae 


a low maintenance record @ Half and full soles 


mop a2.” A 
Precision cutting 3 P ; é 1 age 
for multiple heels, @ : > 7 the Jarmes Serving the 
won pehe gh " a COULT ER rubber industry with 


; lo. efficiency since 1896 
snnosrort fppgchine 


@ Mechanical rubber goods 


MODEL A3 
Precision cutting of See your local distributor 


multiple heels and taps é : . 
with or across stock grain. or write today for full information, 


Manufacturers of 
CANARY LINERS 


Mildew-proofing and Flame-proofing 
Cotton Fabrics as per Government 
Specifications. Write or Wire for 
Samples and Quotations. 


WEST COAST REP. 
R. D. Abbott Co., Inc., 
5107 Telegraph Rd., 


Los Angeles 22, California 
EXPORT AGENT 
Columbian Carbon, International, Inc. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
ie # ° 


‘amet, 7000 UNION AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 5 OHIO 
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Rubber Industry Employment 
Earnings and Hours 
All Rubber Products 


—1959 —— — -1960 

C Fro- 
duction duction 
Work- age Aver- Average Work- 

ers Weekly age Hourly’ ers 

(thou- Earn- Weekly Earn- (thou- 

Mo. sands) ings Hours ings sands) 

fan. 199.1 $100.28 41.1 $2.45 208.0 

‘eb. 198.8 101.09 41.6 2.44 207.5 

Mar, 201.5 103.74 j 2. 205.9 

Apr. 176.0 101.57 ‘8 2.47 

May 171.8 101. 42. 2.43 

June 196.1 98. 2.45 

July 203.4 107. 2.52 

Aug. 203.8 105.5: 

Sept. 212.4 102. 

Oct. 212.3 101. 

Nov, 209.1 97. 

Dec, 208.0 101.5 


inns 
Pro- 
Aver- Aver- 
age Aver- Average 
Weekly age Hourly 
Earn- Weekly Earn- 
ings Hours ings 
$102.16 40.7 $2.51 
99.85 40.1 2.49 


2.49 
2.47 
2.48 
2.46 
2.49 


~s t 
00 S3 GO Ge Gs Un Ga ee 


and Tubes 
2.87 77.9 
2.86 76.1 
2.86 os 
2.90 

2.89 

2.96 

2.98 

295 

2.91 

> O23 

2.91 
2.94 


ANNIN 
NNN 
WhoooNr 


RB OSNAN 


KOnNMNANNN OWN 


Pe te tk tat ek eh tk be ed 


— thet et DD DD 
@SNMNNN OO 
« 7 


SNINONNNIU 


x 


Rubber Footwear 


.96 19.0 
-96 19.1 
.98 s 
.98 

.84 

98 

.96 

95 

96 

“09 
2.00 


79.40 


76.23 


OPO O2R2NBINN 
eK OS WNNO See 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1f 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Other Rubber Products 


91.27 
91.96 
93.02 
90.03 
92.18 
94.98 
95.40 
93.21 
94.73 
93.38 
89.87 
92.93 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar, 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec, 


Source: U. S. Department of Labor. 

Note: Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments cover- 
ing both full and part-time employees who work during, or received pay 
for, any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. These 
employment series have been adjusted to first quarter 1954 benchmark 
levels indicated by data from government social insurance programs. Hours 
and earnings data pertain only to production and related workers. 


t 
to Wile CO DOW ODE 
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Spot Closing Cotton Prices 


(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market—in Cents) 
Average Monthly Price Per Pound 


1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
33.24 35.07 35. 34.82 36.31 35.67 
33.76 35.04 36.2 34,82 35.83 35.69 
34.10 34.33 36.7 35.35 36.05 35.71 
33,85 34.23 36.00 36.05 
34.30 34.80 36.27 36.24 
34.11 34.83 36.33 36.05 
34.20 34.61 36.51 34.67 
33.82 34.53 36.36 7 
33.69 
33.53 
33.60 
33.52 


33.81 


Note: The Government established a ceiling of 45.76c for spot cotton 
on March 3, 1951. (a) Trading suspended during February. 


1960 


33.09 
33.20 
33.54 


36.00 
36.23 
36.24 
35.75 


33.85 
33.93 
34.87 
34.95 
Average 


for Year 36.16 


34.59 


732 


June 


| Jan. 


| June 


| Jan, 


| for Year 


Production Index 
for the Rubber Industry 
(1957 = 100) 

(Based on man-hours) 


1960 1958 1959 
118 July 125 128 

Feb. 113 117 Aug. 131 

Mar. 115 Sept. 136 

Apr. os Oct. 133 

May Nov. 141 

Dec. 140 


1959 








Sales by the Rubber Industry 
(in Millions of Dollars*) 


1958 
July 478 
Aug, 438 
Sept. 464 
Oct. 493 
Nov. 472 
Dec. 518 


1958 1959 1960 
448 508 530 
413 490 570 
396 506 510 
429 543 540 
428 524 nas 
445 520 








Manufacturers’ Inventories 
(in Millions of Dollars*) 


1958 
July 980 
Aug, 1,024 
Sept. 1,024 
Oct. 1,022 
Nov. 1,018 

994 


Rubber 


1960 
1,140 
1,140 
1,160 
1,190 


1958 1959 

1,100 998 

1,087 1,022 

1,069 

1,047 

1,020 v 
986 Sie Dec. 


Feb. 

Mar, 
Apr. 
May 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Notes: * Adjusted for seasonal variation. 








No. 1 R.S.S.—Annual Average Prices 


(New York Market—Cents per Pound) 
Low 


40 
38% 
16 


Note: Price was fixed by Government on August 6, 1941, at 22%c a 
pound for non-war uses. Free trading was resumed May 1, 1947. (a) Free 
trading suspended March 31, 1951. GSA selling price ranged between 
52 and 66c during balance of year. * Free trading was resumed on July 1, 
1952; figures represent only July through December, 1952. 








No. 1 R.S.S.—Monthly Average Prices 


(New York Market—Cents per pound) 


1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
29.40 20.22 33.92 41.70 33.32 27.15 
19,98 30.43 26.32 
20.16 31.76 
22.06 
21,96 
23.01 
24.12 
23.00 


1960 
41.18 
39.33 
40.74 
40.35 
43.62 
45.70 


Feb, 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


| Oct, 


Nov. 


Average 
36.56 


1951, and resumed os 


39.16 


Note: (*) Free trading suspended March 31, 
July 1, 1952. 
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Reliable, Consistent Test Results With. . . 


OREC 0300 automatically Controlled Ozone Test Chambers 





REPRESENTATIVE CUSTOMERS 
UTILIZING OREC OZONE TEST 
EQUIPMENT 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 

E. |. DuPont de Nemours & Co. 
Esso Research & Engineering Co. 
Firestone Industrial Products 
General Electric Company 
General Tire & Rubber Co. 

B. F. Goodrich Research Center 
Goodrich Gulf Chemical Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
General Motors Corporation 
Phelps Dodge Corporation 
Phillips Chemical Co 

Texas U.S. Chemical Co. 
TLARGI, U.S.C. 

U. S. Rubber Company 

Shell Chemical Corporation 




















Orec 0300 Series employ an *electronic-chem- 
ical loop feed back servo system to achieve 
and precisely maintain chamber ozone concen- 
trations. 


Orec 0300 with Dynemic Stretching Apparatus. 


patent pending 


Write for illustrated brochure 


OZONE: 

TEST CHAMBERS, 6 MODELS 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL SYSTEMS 
RECORDING INSTRUMENTATION 
STRETCHING APPARATUS 
MEASUREMENT INSTRUMENTATION 
GENERATORS 

TESTING SERVICE 

RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 


Ozone Research and Equipment Corporation 


3840 North 40th Avenue 


Phoenix, Arizona 


RIDACTO 


“the RIDACTO is especially effective in 


equalizing the vulcanization of mix- 
tures of SBR and natural rubber. 
Accelerator RIDACTO is more active toward 
Activator SBR and consequently serves to bal- 
Since ance the vulcanization of the two 


1944” rubber hydrocarbons. 


SPENCER PRODUCTS Co., IINC. 
P. O. BOX 339 RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


proven 


PLEASE SEND ME FURTHER 
INFORMATION ON “RIDACTO”® 


NAME: 
COMPANY: 


ADDRESS: 
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Automotive Pneumatic Casings Automobile Production in U. 
(Thousands of Units) (Civilian Production Only) 


Shipments Passenger Passenger 

Criginal _— Saitiel laveneery Year Cars Trucks Total Year Cars Trucks Total 
me ‘ 

1940 3,692,328 721,637 4,413,965 1950 6,665,836 1,332,263 7,998,099 
ment = =ment §=6Raport Tol 86 tion = Period 1941 3,744,500 875,381 4,619,681 1951 5,337,729 1,420,432 6,758,161 
1951 (total) .... 44,612 1,677 78,442 83,405 | 1942 °'220'814 133,083 353. 1952 4,320,794 1,212,790 5,533,584 
Passenger Car. 34,226 723 61,678 65,546 0 4,501 i 1953 21,787 1,202,196 7,323,983 
Truck and Bus 10,386 954 16,764 17,859 0 124/819 ' 1954 "8397 1/038,045 6,596,942 


1952 (total) .... 54,342 1,520 85,346 90,411 83,792 313,643 7 1955 7,920,186 1,245,018 
Passenger Car. m 45,458 741 70,305 74,341 a » 2,148,699 930,760 , a 1956 $ 1,100,417 
Truck and Bus 8,884 779 15,041 16,070 3.588, 178 erty ast ° ‘ 1, a are 278 

1953 (total) .... 1,543 9 . 8 67 
Passenger Car. 809 5,108,841 1,123,736 6,232,577 § 6,726,101 


Truck and Bus 3 9,3. 734 ~=«14, 904 


1954 (total) .... \ 1,753 90,241 . : g 
Passenger Car. 928 77,713 . 539,451 635,495 July 548,524 Hs 687 663,211 
Truck and Bus 8,1 826 12,528 2,545 . een ph ga Aug. aeereet , Saoeee 
| Mar. ,01 686,367 Sept. 229,41 79.573 308,983 
oe One) 2. 1,879 108,499 | Apr. 585,789 702,699 537,159 632,152 
assenger Car. 42, 966 93,730 545,001 659,996 267,829 321,797 
Truck and Bus 912 14,769 955 2,815 ‘ 554,878 4 674.422 :. 5,382 72.669 548,051 
1956 (total) .... 35,422 : 1,757 99,325 100,406 79,872 
Passenger Car. 30,873 ; 875 85,000 85,546 16,494 
Truck and Bus 4,548 883 14,325 14,859 3,378 


1957 (total) -.. 36,765 65, 1,733 103,649 106,940 250,536 = 
assenger Car. M 889 90,217 93,542 210,146 ves > 
Truck and Bus 4,053 846 13,432 13,398 40,384 Mar. 659,730 131,169 780,899 
. , ’ Apr. 588,046 114,590 7 702,636 
1958 (total) noes 26,783 " 1,348 98,928 96,563 May 607,191 118,023 
Passenger Car. 23,408 a 717 =85,696 83,636 é June 
Truck and Bus 3,375 y 631 13,232 12,927 
1959 (total) .. 34,163 7 1,430 112,405 117,875 
Passenger Car.. 29,746 = 786 97,329 102,637 
Truck and Bus 4,417 10,015 644 15,076 15,238 


676,712 115,268 791,980 
656,579 125,938 782,517 


Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association. ; 
Note: Figures are based on factory sales, Revisions are made from time 
to time in these figures and the batest issue should be consulted for accuracy, 





1959: 





July (total) .... 3,588 


Passenger Car. 3,188 5,988 5 92 857 16,88 Automotive Inner Tubes 


Aug. (total) .... 1,249 595 7,95 "683 21,7: (Thousands of Units) 
Passenger Car. 973 72 93 45: "677 
Truck and Bus 276 5 c 3,05 Ship I 

Sept. (total) .... 2,345 5 0 5 Original wa ‘End of 
reer Car 1,923 "35( "804 Equip- pines. — Period 
Truck and Bus 422 § ,»299 = 906 — — rpg _— 


Oct. (total) ..... 2,966 7,166 ; 10,884 23,151 ' a i ata 


Passenger Car 2,628 ,015 § 9,374 20,287 ; 
Truck and Bus 238 15 : 1/510 2/864 : aeaia 
Nov. (total) .... 1,440 (895 6,45: 8,347. 25,133 ’ ; 80,179 
Passenger Car. . 1,252 . é 5, - ,088 21,996 
Truck and Bus 189 737 5 2 259 3 
Dec. (total) .... 3,197 565 7,942 9,645 
assenger Car.. 2,912 3,82 105 844 8,344 
Truck and Bus 285 3 5 ,09° ,301 





1960 

Jan. (total) .... 4,333 6,823 ; ,322 5325 25,94 — of . - i 
Passenger Car 3,912 6,006 9 2,5 
Truck and Bus 2 826 , 

Feb. (total) .... 3,996 6,047 3 7 10,772 73 : ; ones 
Passenger Car 5,257 7% 8, 9,37 972 Oc : : 5 ( ; Hr 
Truck and Bus 78° ¢ 275 3,5 re 7’ 3. 3.61 é 

1 789 y27 y ; 240 2.79: 2 3,135 : 10,536 

Mar. (total) .... 3,753 5,827 y 9,737 115 27, 
Passenger Car 3,333 5.156 9 ,578 675 24, 1960: 

Truck and Bus 671 y ,158 ,436 3,7 Jan. 365 : 5 5, 3,899 8,924 

Apr, (total) .. 5 7,348 182 1 517 7 | Feb. 370 55 0113 
Passenger Car 3,2¢ 6,558 ; . 7 9.1 ) 351 Mar. 365 3° gee 
Truck and Bus “385 790 243 «1,352 3,88" Apr. 330 2,862 3,306 3,62 re 


Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 








Vinyl and Vinyl Copolymer Resins—Sales 
(Thousands of Pownds—Resin Content) 


—__—_—_—_—_ Polyvinyl Chloride and Copolymer Resins ~All Other Vinyl Resins 
Molding & Textile & Pa- Protective All Other All Other 

Sheeting Extrusion per Treating Flooring Coatings Uses Adhesives Uses 

62,385 129,215 52.353 22,152 22,823 27,790 77,478 

56,588 147,284 49,546 J J 35,148 

51,424 ‘ er 5 | 35 27, 53,868 

55,598 72 931 ¢ a2 71,859 

56,344 ’ ,392 50.637 

67,594 7 3, 583 68,307 52, 

125,639 304,711 14,703 5 31,371 94,418 7 1,074,945 





Oct. 12,604 30,838 4,! 2,927 8,615 101,870 
11,598 26,409 3,96! 2,095 : ; ¥145 90,006 
Sen 11,923 22,604 4,151 2,443 9,886 05 86,769 


Jan, . 10,244 1,253 5. ,989 } ,715 
Feb. ; 10,382 2 4 5,01! 3, 66 
Mar. "106 10,294 ? 5,127 8 3,1 
Apr 272 10,816 »43 


0 5 : 
7 , 5 565 108, 390 
g 4 4 t 89,245 


Source: Chemical Division, U. S. Tariff Commission. 
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‘Several of the 
‘1,079 testers ~ > 
available from TMI: 


DeMattia 
Flexing Tester 


Foam Rubber Tester 


America's leading 
Manufacturer & Distributor 
of Physical 
Testing Machines 


Write for data concerning all-yo 1g equipn 


TESTING MACHINES INC. 


New York 


72 Jericho Turnpike Mineola 


Micro-Hardness 
(Rubber-Plastics-Coatings) 


Wallace 
Rapid Plastimeter 


DuPont-Croyden 
Abrasion Tester 


The finest Test Equipment 
for 


ALL Industries 





QUABAUG cuts up to 12000 
Sole blanks per hour 
on GIANT Cutter 


FIG. G-116 


TAYLOR, STILES 
& COMPANY 


RIEGELSVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


Phone: WYman 3-7191 Cet sviLte™ 


INDUSTRIAL CUTTING EQUIPMENT FOR PLASTICS, RUBBER, TEXTILE, 
PAPER AND OTHER INDUSTRIES; MACHINERY FOR BALE OPENING. 


Seeeeececccsceeeeseseseses 


Quabaug Rubber Company, North Brook- 
field, Massachusetts, is the manufacturer 
of the famous “‘Armortred” Neoprene soles 
and heels for use especially in garages, 
machine shops, oil fields, chemical works 
and railroads. Cutting of the ““Armortred”’ 
soles is done on a Taylor-Stiles 4115 GIANT 
Stock Cutter. Quoting Mr. E. W. Varnum, 
Vice President of Quabaug, ‘““The materials 
processed through this machine include all 
types of composition soling. We consider 
the rate of production to be very good — 
namely 4000 to 6000 pairs per hour.” 

No. 115 GIANT Stock Cutter as used by 
Quabaug is a medium duty machine and 
takes stock from 3” to 16” wide. Other 
sizes are available in the Series 100 to take 
stock up to 30” wide. The Series 200 GIANT 
Cutters can take stock up to 42”. 
Whatever your cutting requirements may 
be — pelletizing plastic or rubber, cutting 
blanks for molding or strips from thin 

slabs, etc., Taylor-Stiles has the machine 
to fit your production requirements. Write 
or call today for complete information. 


FREE SAMPLE CUTTING SERVICE 


We'll be glad to make a sample cutting of 
your material and furnish other engineering 
advice free. Just return the coupon below 
or phone now for quick action. 


PITTI 
C 1 would like more information on your free sample cutting services. 
[] | would like more information on your rubber cutters. 


NAME_ 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





CITY — ZONE__ 


COSCO SORES OOO E EO EESOO EES EEEESE SSE OOSEESESSEESSESESSOSESEESESESESESEOEEEEEOEEED 





Various Compounding Materials 
Consumed by the Rubber Industry 


Material 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Antimony, Primary 
Short tons 
% of total 


halt: * 
hort tons 
% of total 


Barite (Barytes) : 
hort tons 
% of total 


Carbon Black: 
Short tons 530,614 537,273 566,797 511,813 643,430 622,325 
9 93.1 94 93 93 5 


% of total 93. ; 4 8 5 95.5 


Cay. Kaolin: 
Short tone 
% of total 


Clay, Fire & Stoneware: 
ca tons 


Lime: 
Short tons 1,126 
% of total (a) 

Litharge : 
Short tons 

% of total 


78 
-006 


49c 
-004 


19¢ 660 20¢ 
-001 004 -001 


21,414 33,288 
0.3 0.4 


15,000 18,000 21,000 20,000 25,104 22,101 
2.13 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 


231,331 240,982 241,052 247,431 257,223 268,157 
12.7 13.2 12.8 13.2 11.9 12.0 


9,322 18,475 8,781 
0.1 2 1 


of total 


2,000 
(a) 


1,631 
(4) 


1,555 
(4) 


1,768 


2,641 2,109 2,230 
1,1 1.5 1.4 1.3 
Lithopone: 
Short tons 3,295 ©: 1,823 


% of total 3.2 2.5 
Mica, Ground: 
Short tons 
% of total 

Sulfur: 


Short tons 
% of total 


Talc: » 
Short tons 
% of total 


Zinc Oxide: 
Short tons 
% of total 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

Notes: (a) Solid and semi-solid products of less than 200 penetration. 
(b) Includes prophyllite and ground soapstone. (c) Does not include pre 
eS, antimony sulfide as in previous years, (d) Negligible. (e) 

imated. 


1,723 1,701 
3.3 3.9 


6,551 5,126 5,668 5,021 7,339 
9.0 7.0 7.8 6.3 6.9 


84,000 84,000 89,600 84,000 89,600 89,600 89,600¢ 
1.4 1.4 1.4 1.3 1.2 1.1 1.1 


70,970 64,476 61,408 58,139 38,309 30,253 28,532 
11.2 10.9 10.0 9.7 5.4 5.0 6.0 


71, apd 72, ie 78,439 71,058 86,677 80,459 81,745 
51. 52.7 50.7 51.5 51.9 54.0 








Reclaimed Rubber 


(Including Natural and Synthetic) 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 
Stocks On 
Hand at End 
of Period 
41,750 
32 


7——Consumption——. 
Tons '% to Crude * 


251,231 


Exports 
13.851 
10,405 
15,678 
11,800 
13,413 
14,461 
14,556 
11,428 
10,637 
11,740 
14,722 
11,180 
11,597 


New Supply 
274,202 


312, 781 
270,547 
267,352 
248,156 
286,410 


27,869 
22,380 
20,496 
24,998 
23,942 
22,914 
25,137 
26,022 
20,217 
22,962 


Nov. 
ec, 
' 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, 

Notes: 
available issue should be consulted for the most accurate data, 
natural and synthetic rubber. (°) Includes 893 tons of imports. 
cludes 67 tons of imports. (¢) Includes 21 tons of imports. 


27 e 738 
29.031 


28,653 
29,719 


26,544 
25,944 
26,625 


736 


| 1958: 
| Jan.-Mar, 


| Apr.-June 
| faekoee 


Jan.-Mar. 
| July-Sept 


| 


(1) These figures are revised from time to time and the latest | 
(*) Includes | 
(*) In- | 


Cotton, Rayon and Nylon Tire Fabrics 
(In Thousands of Pounds) 





Producti 
Cotton 
and 
eee 
Cord 
F. Sorice 


c—Stocks*— 
Total tton 
Tire 
Cord 
and 
Fabric 


92,924 
80,533 
91,984 
107,532 
372,973 


Rayon 
Tire 
Cord 

Woven 


56,522 


Oct.-Dec. 
Total 


1959: 


25,936 
56,522 122,621 112,604 


14,025 
16,811 
14,040 


22,093 
094 
35,152 


122,661 
116,965 
119,748 


77,307 
76,265 
76,671 


41,565 
37,102 


Apr.- 
39,863 


une 
Oct.-Dec. 
Total 


eee Bureau of the Census, U. S, D 
(a) Combined to avoid disclosing 
(oy a pt of period. 


ent of Commerce. 
res for individual companies. 








Gasoline Consumption 


(In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 


1960 
111,311 
108,871 
120,497 


1958 1959 
107,281 
95,516 
108,914 
118,477 
125,137 
125,444 
130,903 
129,925 
120,389 
125,097 


1957 

109,295 

96,694 
113,166 
115,820 
124,325 
121,598 
130,251 
128,808 
113,567 
119,334 
107,705 
112,691 


1956 

100,642 

98,088 
112,412 
113,034 
123,560 
126,833 
120,708 
125,847 
111,574 
119,204 


1955 
96,397 
88,464 
105,684 
111,116 
115,707 
120,710 
115,653 
121,816 
113,379 
112,558 
102,393 109,212 112,113 110,587 
104,258 111,034 108,096 120,305 


1,238,346 1,321,730 1,372,116 1,393,254 1,417,975 1,479,907 


1954 
89,634 
86,206 

101,549 
103,866 
104,418 
113,037 
112,231 
110,223 
104,706 


105,607 
116, 056 


123,587 





Total 


Source: U. S, Bureau of Mines. 








U. S. Gross Imports of Balata, 
Jelutong, Gutta-Percha, etc. 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


-———- Ba lata-——~ 
Tons Value 


907,253 


1,350, 843 311, 178 


13,020 
20,932 
16,710 


254,838 
204,360 
162,680 


254 
150 


84 
165 


144 
37 


U. 


219,497 
38,260 


Source: S. Department of Commerce. 





Gaps in Your Technical Library? 
Contact the Book Department 


RUBBER AGE 
101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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WHICH JOB WOULD YOU TAKE? 


If you’re like most of us, you’d take the 
job with the more tempting salary and 
the brighter future. 

Many college teachers are faced with 
this kind of decision year after year. In 
fact, many of them are virtually bom- 
barded with tempting offers from busi- 
ness and industry. And each year many 
of them, dedicated but discouraged, leave 
the campus for jobs that pay fair, com- 
petitive salaries. 

Can you blame them? 

These men are not opportunists. Most 
of them would do anything in their power 
to continue to teach. But with families 
to feed and clothe and educate, they just 
can’t make a go of it. They are virtually 


Sponsored as a public service, 


forced into better paying fields. 

In the face of this growing teacher 
shortage, college applications are ex- 
pected to double within ten years. 

At the rate we are going, we will soon 
have a very real crisis on our hands. 

We must reverse this disastrous trend. 
You can help. Support the college of your 
choice today. Help it to expand its facili- 
ties and to pay teachers the salaries they 
deserve. Our whole future as a nation 
may depend on it. 


It's important for you to know more about what 
the impending college crisis means to you. Write 
for a free booklet to: HIGHER EDUCATION, 
Box 36, Times Square Station, New York 36, N.Y. 


/ 
7 


in co-operation with the Council for Financial Aid to Education 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


-— CLASSIFIED WANT ADS —, 


art a (except Positions Wanted) : 
25c per word in light face type—Minimum, $9.00 
30c per word in bold face type—Minimum, $9.00 


Positions Wanted: (Light face type only) 
$1.00 for 20 words or less; extra words, 10c each 


When Box Number is used, add 5 words to word count 


Address all replies to Box Numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 101 West 3ist St., 


Heading on separate line, $2.50 in light face; $3.00 in bold face. 

Advertisements in borders: Available in display units (multiples of 
ts page) at display rates. 

All Classified Advertising must be paid in advance except for adver- 
tisers on contract. Send check with copy. 


Replies to keyed advertisements will be forwarded via ordinary mail 
to advertiser without charge. 


New York 1, N. Y. 


Tisadienieidiimenen STFS] lh = —=—_—_— > — SS ELT SSSI SSS] 


Copy for August 1960, issue must be received by Monday, July 25 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PLANT MANAGER, Must relocate. 22 years solid background in all phases 
of administration and pp ores Diversified and wide product lines. 
Successful proven record as administrator and in labor relations. Wish to 
associate with aaa iy ‘a growing company. Address Box R-562-P, 
RuspgBer AGE. 





mostly 
produc- 


CHIEF CHEMIST, over 15 years unusually varied achievement, 
precision molded unique military and industrial, all polymers, Sales, 
tion conscious. Address Box R-543-P, Ruspsper AGE 


GENERAL or MANUFACTURING MANAGER. Six very suc 
cessful experience managing plant fabricating h gh quality molded rubber 
products, 500 employees, Graduate chemist, age 37. Experienced govern- 
ment and industrial sales, R & D supervision, plant engineering, public 
relations, union negotiations. Desire position with opportunity to use tech- 
nical ability or general management of small company. Box R-557-P, 


RuBBER AGE 


years 


PLANT 
research, 
relations 
RuBBer AGE 


including 
labor 
558-P, 


MANAGER. Solvent and latex type 
development, yroduction, and customer 
College graduate, married, 49. 


adhesive experience 
contacts and good 


Address Box R 


age 


Conveyor belting and other mecl 
perience from research and development through production 
liaison and administration, including labor relations, Twenty-Five 
experience, college, engineering and textile background Prefer 
locaton. Address Box R-559-P, Rupper AGE 


PLANT MANAGER anical goods ex 
Good customer 
years 


Eastern 


RUBBER DEVELOPMENT CHEMIST. 17 years 
perience in development of compounds, manufacturing 
tomer requirements. Responsible, challenging position 
Box R-561-P, Rupper AGE 


molding ex 
and cus- 


Address 


custom 
procedures 
desired, 


PLANT OR PRODUCTION MANAGER. 
sive company. Many years experience in latex dipped goods 
and development. Will relocate anywhere in U.S.A. 
Box R-563-P, Rupper AGE. 


Seeks connection with progres 
Also research 
or possessions. Address 


for a 
Salary 
further 


Connecticut has an opening 
phases of rubber molding. 
an excellent opportunity for 


Rupper AGE. 


fabricator in 
experienced all 
with experience. Also 


Address Box R-564-W, 


\ progre rubber 
mold line foreman 
commensurate 
udlvancement. 


SSiVE 


HELP WANTED 


EST. ABLISHED MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTATIVES 
One each for Indiana, Southern Illinois and Wisconsin to represent molder 
of custom rubber parts. Located in Chicago, 13 years young, aggressive. 
Specialize in intricate, accurate parts, nautral and synthetic, colored and 
black Exclusive territory—good commissions, Address Box R-540-W, 
RusBper AGE. 





RUBBER CHEMIST 


Experienced rubber chemist for com- 
pounding and formulating rubber soling 
wanted. Send complete details together 


with salary requirements to: 


PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 
BATA SHOE COMPANY, INC. 
BELCAMP, MARYLAND 











| HELP WANTED—Continued 


| 


LABORATORIES 


Our petrochemical manufacturing affiliate 
—one of the world’s largest 
stream the first butyl rubber 
plant. We will supply technical 
sales service for this product, as we do 


-is just put- 
ting 
latex 


on 


for many other chemicals. 
There is opportunity here 

and professional advancement 

as we grow in a new business; 


for your 

personal 
latex — 

start in interesting product applications 
work with extensive customer contact in 
and rubber industries. 
graduate chemist or 
with 2 to 5 years’ 
industrial experience in latex compound- 
and feel that you 


the paper, textile, 
If you 


chemical engineer 


are a 


technical 


ing and applications, 


technical service effort, send a complete 


| 
| could make a real contribution to our 
} 
} 
| 
} 


resume to: 


service 


Enjay Laboratories 
Box 175 


Linden, New Jersey 














EXECUTIVE TECHNICAL SALES OFFICE 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


specialist for the “Rubber Industry” 
HAROLD NELSON 600 FIRST NATIONAL TOWER 
PHONE: FRANKLIN 6-686! AKRON 8, OHIO 














-PERSONNEL CONSULTANT 


suaeanaad in rubber & component materials 
Production—Saies—Chemists—Engineers 
—Technical Representatives—Marketing— 

Product Development—Process Supervisors 


Discuss your problems with 
Clem D. Easly, Special Consultant 


CADILLAC ASSOCIATES, INC. 
29 E. Madison Bldg., Chicago 2, Ill., Fl 6-9400 


A cccienanseniieimpemsieieliias Call, write or wire—in 





fid 





nee 





CHEMISTS — CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
ADMINISTRATIVE — TECHNICAL 
Our National, Confidential Service 
invites your investigation! 
TOP CHEMICAL POSITIONS AT ALL LEVELS. 
Call, write, or wire: —GLADYS HUNTING (Consultant) 
DRAKE PERSONNEL, INC. 
29 East Madison Building, Chicago 2, 
FInancial 6-8700 


Ill. 
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HELP WANTED— Continued 


LATEX CHEMIST—Growing latex compounding company has opening as 
assistant to laboratory head. Applicant should be experienced in formulating 
products for textile, paper and leather trades. Eastern Pennsylvania loca- 
tion, good opportunity. Address Box R-556-W, RusBBER AGE 


CONTROL TECHNICIAN ; 
Rubber Technician or chemist wanted to follow control testing in 
new plant. Knowledge of latex combining, saturating and pressure 
sensitive tapes helpful but not necessary. Located in the state of 


Maine. Please send inquiries to: P. O. Box 1086, Woonsocket, R. 





1" West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 


CARBON BLACK CHEMIST 


Successful applicant will undertake research and development 
studies on nature of active carbon surfaces and take part in 
new studies related to use of lignin fillers in rubber. 
Excellent working conditions in a modern, progressive and 
expanding research laboratory are accompanied by outstand- 
ing living conditions and opportunities in the Carolina Low- 
country. 

All replies kept strictly confidential. Send resume and salary 
requirements to: W. A. Wier, Charleston Research Labora- 
tory, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. 














WANTED ™ 


Rubber Compounders for rapidly expanding develop- 
ment department to match company growth. 3-5 years’ 
experience with emphasis on processing desired. Bache- 
lor degree or equivalent required. Replies confidential. 


RUBBERMAID, INC., Wooster, Ohio 


CORK 
GRANULATED TO SPECIFICATIONS 


MARYLAND CORK COMPANY, INC. 


414 Meyerhoff Bldg. Charles & Saratoga Sts. 
Baltimore |, Maryland 



































RUBBER GOODS 
2 REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. ho 
DRESS SHIELDS RUBRER APRONS 
DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 
BABY PANTS RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 
SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SHEETS 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING VINYL PLASTIC SHEETING 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. U.S.A 


SINCE 1880 











RAND RUBBER CO. 


FOR 
RUBBER-VINYLS 





FINELY PULVERIZED, BRILLIANT 


Midwest: FRED L. BROOKE CO., 
P. O. Box 463, Oak Park, Ill. 
Pacific Coast: ERWIN GERHARD 
465 California St., San Francisco 4, Calif 
PALMER SUPPLIES CO. 
2281 Seranton Rd., Cleveland 


800 Broadway, Cincinnati 
211 E. Robinson Ave., Orlando, Fla. 


BROOKLYN 
COLOR WORKS, INC. 


MORGAN AND NORMAN AVENUES, BROOKLYN 22, N. Y. 
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CUSTOM COMPOUNDS 


AMERICAN HARD RUBBER 


All the know 
Pequanoc 

plus one hur 

of rubber p ir 
behind Americar 
Company. 


© Top te 
¢ High 
AMER 


I 
" 


t ea stb anal 
trolle King 


ICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY 


1a 





One for 
light colored 


black 


Stock, 


Don't make unnecessary capital investments In expensive mix- 
ing machinery - use BURTON as your custom-mixing department, 


Our laboratory is supervised by a chemical engineer, fully 
experienced in rubber compounding. 

Select from our inventory of 250 rubber, pigment and chemical 
ingredients, or supply your own raw materials. Customer for- 
mulations held in strictest confidence, of course. 

Rush service and delivery generally available on short notice. 


“MIKE THE MIXER” is the symbol of Quality 
Custom Compounding and mixing. 


For technical consulatation at no obligation, 
attach this ad to your letterhead and mail to: 


=10, age). 


Rubber Processing Inc 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


CUSTOM DISSOLVING 


Large, well equipped adhesives manufacturer in New York metropolitan area 
offers confidential custom mixing and dissolving service (300 gal. minimum), 
Strict quality control. Attractive prices. Large, diverse raw material inven- 
tory. Address Box R-555-B, Russer AGE. 


COMPLETE LATEX DIPPING PLANT for berg or will consider latex 
chemist as working partner with limited capital. ” deep tanks. New York 
City area- Address ioe R-560-B, Rupper Ace. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 
RUBBER 
MANUFACTURING BUSINESSES 


oO) 
& 

We invite inquiries from 
owners of rubber companies 
who may consider 
selling their businesses. 
Confidential meetings 
can be arranged 


We have handled the sale 
of several rubber companies 
and have buyers for more. 


~©) 
@ 


STUART W. CocurAN & Co. 
Harris Trust Building 
111 West Monroe Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
ANdover 3-6150 











Directory of CONSULTANTS 


SOUTH ee TEST SERVICE, INC. 

(Established 1931) 
weathering and sunlight tests. Four locations in Southern Florida 
salt atmospheric, tidewater and total immersion exposure tests. 


4301 N. W. 7th St., Miami 44, Florida 


Corrosion, 
for Inland, 





Master Batching 
Mixing of all kinds 
BESTREAD PRODUCTS CO. STOUGHTON, MASS. 


To Your Specification 
K. B. C. INDUSTRIES, INC. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


881 State St. Tel: State 7-6662 
Otte J. Lang, General Manager 

















| 
| Choose MOLD LUBRICANTS with Care 
for precision work ¢ for quality * for clean release 


We have over 25 varieties of Mold Lubricants, Silicone Oils, 
Emulsions, Polyethylene Emulsions, and non-Silicones, which are 
being used by rubber and plastic manufacturers throughout the 
world, 
All Samples Now Packed In Pressure Pak Cans 
For Your Convenience In Testing. 
BLACK CELLULOSE FLOCK FOR SALE 
For Complete Technical Data & Prices 
Write or Phone: 


STONER’S INK CO. 


Quarryville, Pennsylvania STerling 6-2745 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


QUALITY EQUIPMENT AT REASONABLE PRICES 


F-B unused 2 roll 14” x 30” late type with Uni-Drives. Also 
18” x 42”; 22” x 60”, Calenders: 12” x 24”; 22” x 58”. 
Extruders: NRM 1%” with vari- drive, NRM 6” rubber tuber with 75 HP 
motor, Hydr. vertical 15” extruding strainer, Vulcanizers: 6’ x 16’ and 18’ 
ASME. Presses: Stokes model 280; 4” dia. pre-form; Colton model 5% 
pre-form press; 3 French Oil presses, 10” ram; Dunning & Boschert presses 
12” ram; Stewart Bolling 22” ram; 36” x 36”; HPM 300 ton compression 
moulding press 4 post, complete; HPM size 1200 H 60 A injection yg rg 
press; 60 oz., 100 HP motor; 6 Southwark presses; 14” rams; 36” x 36”. 
Mixers: Baker Perkins heavy duty double arm mixers up to 300 gal.; 

Banbury No. 9; Day 40 gal. pony mixers; New Falcon ribbon mixers, 
all sizes, Special: F-B belt press 52” x 31’ 2 openings, Impregnators: 
Stokes Dbl. Chamber 5648. Utility rubber stock cutter; conveyors. 


First Macuinerc Corp. 
209-289 Tenth Street, Brooklyn 15, N. Y., 


Mills: 
16” x 36": 


ST, 8-4672 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT SALE 


1—600 gal. discharge capacity Burrstone lined Ball Mill complete 
with motor drive & controls. $2,500. 

2—#100S Szegvari Attritors-Centrifugal Pumps $3,000 each, 

1—Marco dual head foam rubber blender $1,850. 

1—72” Hermes Textile Inspection & Re-Roll machine $1,800. 

1—Berthelsen Hydraulic Press 24” x 36” oil hated plattens, 
temperature controls. 8” daylight. $4,000. 

This equipment is in excellent shape and ready for immediate delivery. 

Can be inspected at 1055 Home Ave., Akron, Ohio by calling J. Miller, 
PO 2-7251, Akron, for appointment. 


Terms — Cash, F.O.B. Akron 
All items subject to prior sale. 


time & 


For further information write or call: 


THE KENDALL CO. 
140 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON 10, MASS. 
ATTN. W. E. PRESCOTT PHONE: HU. 2-3030 


ORDER YOUR 
PERSONAL SUBSCRIPTION NOW 


SSSeesseosssessoosssessosesesessosesece 
POSOHSSSHSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSECSSESES 





RUBBER AGE 
101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 


_ Please enter my subscription to RUBBER AGE, 
starting with the next issue for: 


[] One Year $5 [| Two Years $7.50 [] Three Years $10. 
[] Payment Enclosed [] Bill Me () Bill My Company. 


Name Title 
Company 
Home Address 


City .... 


RUBBER.AGE, JULY, 








JUIPMENT FOR SALE—Continued 


FOR SALE: (1) Baker-Perkins #15-UUMM, 100 gal. dispersion mixer, 
100 hp, compression cover, jacketed, corded blades. 43—Baker-Perkins #17, 
200 gal, jacketed mixers, sigma or duplex blades, individual 30 hp motors, 
drives, power screw tilts, 2—Baker-Perkins 100 gal., 150 gal., sigma blades, 
jacked. Prices Are Lower Than Ever Before—Phone or Wire Collect for 
Details, Perry Equipment Corp., 1409 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


LABORATORY, PIL OT PLANT & PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 
Instron floor model TT-( 3 Atlas Weatherometer model DMC-HR;—60 lb, 


rigid urethane foam machine & 20 lb. Newton urethane foam metering & are synonymous to the rubber industry 


mixing machine, both with traverse, auto, timers & controls;—Lanly dry & 

humid oven with, = & wet bulb recording ; -Minn.- ao hag eee re ce : > 
potentiomet s f Admiral frigerator ;—Dil mode AS 

L p veces me Pa pooner er ASTM. commeanilion | BOSS WE ARE THATS E Y, 
set die i Sc se ntific —— 161 constant temp. beth; ya ager —s spray BROKEN DOWN YOU SHOULD KNOW ' 
unic with tanks & 3 dual guns;—3 monorail systen 10ists, motors addi 

ar we me. equipme a. Equipment nt pion derae 4 ars old. Condition ex: AND | DON'T CALL ALBERT 
cellent.—ENGLANI Prastics Div., 330 N. W k Ave., Baltimore 2 ; ” 
ER PLasTic Iv. arwic ve. altimore KNOW WHERE. IN TRENTON 
P FOR SALE- > | JO_GET 

















THE PART” 


1—#11 Banbury mixer, spray sides. : 
1—22” x 60” Farrel Birmingham 2 roll mill, 150 HP. 
1—24” x 24” Erie 6 opening press, 18” ram. 
1—6” x 12”—3 roll Adamson vertical calender. 

Royle #% tuber, 1-%” screw. 
CHEMICAL & PROCESS MACHINERY CORP. 
52 9th Street Brooklyn 15, N. Y. Phone HY 9-7200 4 


| 

















We pee one “oe Sonnet specialists in 

supplying everything in used, reconditioned 
aRMAco and new machinery for the Rubber and 

Plastics industries only. 

NEW—Laboratory mills, hydraulic presses, 
extruders, bale cutters and vulcanizers. We are interested in 
purchasing your surplus machinery or complete plant. 


AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO., INC. 21 Nottingham Way Trenton 3, New Jersey 
200 South Forge St., Akron 9, Ohio, Phone HEmlock 4-9141 Phone: EXport 4-7181 














NEW CONCEPT THIS MONTH’S SPECIALS 
ith Rubber Mills, 30”, 42”, 50” and 60” sizes in stock. 
in calender and mill frame Complete facilities — Ton ye sons = =e 8 Opening Hydraulic Press, 42” x 42” 
aten, 26” chrome-plated ram. 


construction — frames of for rebuilding Worthington Hydraulic Pump, duplex double acting 200 GPM, 


° 2500 PSI 
fabricated steel weldments — bb bi 
lifetime guarantee — new | rubber mac inery. Pha ag lg 40” 4 Roll “L’ Type Calender wih motor and re- 
machines built in any $ize ae Allen 6” Rubber Tuber with strainer head. 
24” x 24” Molding Presses with 12”, 14” and 16” rams. 
A full line of eqquipment for the Rubber Industry: Banbury Mixers, 
Tubers, Rubber Mills, Molding Presses, Die Cutting Presses, Ac- 


Guaranteed v : cumulators, Vulcanizers, etc., etc. 
Write for brochure on our new 6” x 13” Rubber Lab Mill. 


NEW -USED- REBUILT © WE WILL FINANCE 
: B : JOHNSON MACHINERY CO. 
MACHINERY 
21 SHERMAN ST. «© WORCESTER. MASS. 00. y= ae gress eh 


Bigelow 8-2500 
What do you need? What do you have to sell? 


Ideal for accumulator system. 














e Several 22 x 22 x 60” mills, motor and drive, new rolls, new conn. gears 
e U | 24”, 30”, 36”, 40”, 48”, and 75” mills, motor and drive 


42”x 42” Eemco Press, 24” ram, 6 opening, all steel—immediate 


delivery 
n Ss ad e 3 roll 22” x 68” Birmingham calender, motor and drive 


2M, £1, #2, #3, #4 Royle rubber extruders 
#00, #3, #9, #11 Banbury mixers 
New 6 x 13” “Reliable’’ laboratory mills and calenders 


24” x 24” presses, 16” and 18” ram, 18” stroke, steel rampots 





Complete job done right in your plant. 

No supervision required. 30 years 

Rebuilt Bearing. . experience in servicing mills, mixers, 
calenders, tubers, etc. 


Part of N.E.E. Service 
. . . | f 
Metal spraying jobs welcomed. Used equipment bought and sold. Zelialle 


New England Engineering Co., Inc. RUBBER & PLASTIC MACHINERY CO 


P.0. Box 465, Derby, Conn. REgent 5-6441 2014 UNION TURNPIKE NORTH Oe 
PHONE: UNION 5-1073 


Used machines are offered fully rebuilt and guaranteed. 
Buying and Selling. 




















LIQUIDATION SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION 


MILLS + CALENDERS + EXTRUDERS * HYDRAULIC PRESSES * BANBURY MIXERS * RUBBER MACHINERY 
* LABORATORY EQUIPMENT * FACTORY EQUIPMENT and SUPPLIES » OFFICE EQUIPMENT + MOLDS. 


formerly DAVIDSON RUBBER COMPANY 


50 Brighton St., Charlestown, (Boston), Massachusetts 


NOTICE 
The liquidation sale of real estate, machinery and equipment formerly owned by the Davidson 
Rubber Company of Charlestown, Massachusetts, will in no way affect the present Davidson 


manufacturing operation of the Davidson Company located in Dover, New Hampshire. 


David- 


son will continue to manufacture, serve and supply all their customers in the same efficient 


manner as in the past.. 


Tuesday, July 26, 1960, at 10:30 a.m. 


BANBURY MIXER: STEWART BOLLING #10 Spiral 
Flow Banbury Mixer, Chamber Cap. 235 Ibs. Crude Rubber 
to 450 Ibs. Soft Rubber—Installed new 1955, w/Farrel Gear 
Drive Unit, G.E. 350 h.p. motor. 


MILLS: 2 VAUGHN 20”x22”x60”—1 THROPP 20”x22”x 
60”, 2 roll horizontal rubber mills, all have new Farrel Gear 
Drive Units w/125 h.p. motors, 220/440 voltage;—2 BIRM- 
INGHAM 1 VAUGHN 16’x40”, 2 roll horizontal rubber 
mills Set of 3, 16”x40” Mills run by line shaft w/Farrel Gear 
Drive and 150 h.p. motor. 


CALENDER: Birmingham 18”x36”, 4 roll vertical Calender 


w/Farrel Gear Drive, w/50 h.p. motor; 3 rolls available. 


EXTRUDERS: NATIONAL #6 Rubber 
cap., 2 ROYLE #2 Rubber Extruders, 3%” cap 
#1 Rubber Extruder 2” cap—ALLEN Rubber 
3” cap. 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES: All are hydr. steam platen 
presses; high & low pressure; 2100 Ibs. high, 250 Ibs. low 
6 EMCO 24”x24”, 16” ram —5 NATIONAL ERIE Tilt 
Head, 24”x26”, 16” ram—4 NATIONAL ERIE Tilt Head 
24”"x26”, 16” ram—FRENCH OIL 30"x30” Slab Press, 21” 
ram—7 STEWART BOLLING 24”’x24”, 16” ram—CON- 
SOLIDATED 48”x48”, 4” ram—DAVIDSON 42”x42”, 22” 
ram—DAVIDSON 42”x42” 15” ram—12 DAVIDSON 24”x 
24”. Following presses are low pressure 250 Ibs: UNIVER- 
SAL 36”x36”, 15 11/16” ram—3 FARREL 36”x36”, 12” ram 
Boomer & Boschert 36”x36”, 12” ram—WILLMAN, 
SEAVER, MORGAN  36”x36”, 12” ram— DAVIDSON 
30”x30”, 14” ram— DAVIDSON 30”x60” Sheet 
STEWART 24’x24”, 12” ram—3 DAVIDSON 24’x24”, 12” 
ram—2 DAVIDSON 24’x24”, 12” ram—17 DAVIDSON 
24”x24”, 12” ram. 
MISC. PRESSES: GLADDER 16’x14' Electric Tilt Back 
Press — DAVIDSON 30’x60” Book Press — DAVIDSON 
30”x60” Book Press, 1 opening w/2-8” air cylinders. All 
presses w/Lift Tables and Controls. 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT: FARREL Laboratory 
Banbury Mixer, size B, 2 % lb. cap., new 1953—FARREL 
6”x12”, 2 Roll horizontal sample rubber mill w/5 h.p. motor 
-STEWART and DAVIDSON 20”x20” and 12”x12” 
Hydra. Steam Platen Press—Universal 8”x8” Hydra. Elec- 
tric Heated Platen Lab. Press, 4” ram—Precision Electric 
Ovens — Precision “THELCO” Elect. Oven — YOUNGS 
Gravitometer—ANIMICO Oscillograph—SCOTT Testers 


TERMS: Cash or Certified Check 
Sale by order of the owners 


Extruder 36 
ROYLE 


Extruder, 


Press — 


—Sub Zero Test Cabinet—Lightening Precumatic Mixer— 
GRAM SCALES. 


RUBBER MACHINERY: BALDWIN 30” Hydra. Rubber 
Bale Cutter—FALLS 48” x 42” Roller Die Cutters* CUR- 
TIM-HEBERT “Lightening” 50” Buffing & Shaving 
Machine—2 Mch. Builders “Span” Cutter—60” and 40” Belt 
Knife Splitte-—THROPP Cut Off Machine—UTILITY 
Portable 30” cutter—7 KNIGHT Precumatic Die Stamping 
Presses—SIVON tube vulcanizers—Rubber Stock Dryer— 
Despatch Gas Oven-Type CF 32—Wire Screen tumbling 
barrels — HOFFMAN MONEL Washer — HUEBSCH 
Dryer—CLAWSON #2 Ice Shaving Machine—2 INGER- 
SOL RAND Air Compressors, Size 9 x 9, w/40 h.p. motor. 


MACHINE SHOP & FACTORY MACHINERY: SO. 
BEND Q.C.G. _Lathe—HANDY & PORTER Engine 
Lathes—CINCINNATI #1% Universal Miller—Planers— 
DELTA Radial Cut Off Saws—Bench Floor Type Drill 
Presses—Bench Grinders—LINCOLN 200 amps arc welder 
—KALAMAZOO Metal Cutting Band Saw—FEDERAL 
& BLISS Punch Presses—Do all “ZEPHER” Band Saw 
#16—Vises—Hand Tools-—Pipe Fittings—Pipe—Valves— 
Recording instruments—8 ELECTRIC Chain Hoists— 
Motor Generator Sets—RAYMOND Electric Lift Truck, 
3,000 Ibs. cap—YALE “Fluid Drive” Gas Fork Trucks, 
5,200 cap.—YALE Gas Fork Truck, 3,000 lb. cap.—7 Hy- 
draulic PALLET Trucks—80 Steel PALLET Racks—Steel 
and wood Pallets—300 Steel Clothes lockers—30 Fire Ex- 
Fluorescent Light Fixtures—7 Electric 
Time Clocks—Tape Shooters—Stencil Machines—Toledo 
Dial Scales—Counting Scales—5 Exact Weight Shadow- 
graph Scales—INGERSOL RAND Pumps—BOSTITCH 
Wire Stitchers—INMAN Paper Box Machine—Link Belt 
Overhead Chain Carrier w/conveyor belts—Gravity Con- 
veyor—Steel Work Tables—Cabinets. 

OFFICE EQUIPMENT: 30 Desks—Steel Letter Files— 
Steel Cabinets—Tables—Chairs—A. B. DICK Duplicator— 
REMINGTON Typewriter—MONROE Calculator—REM- 
INGTON adder—BURROUGHS Elect. Calculator. 


MOLDS: (Water Bottles) Queen—Dexter—Crown—Hamil- 
ton—Belmont—Davidson (comfort) (plain)—Radiant— 
Lovely Lady (Davidson)—Moderne—Lifesaver—Velvet— 
Davidson (Plain) Queen. (Fountain Syringes) Lovely Lady 
(Davidson) — Traveler — Moderne — Davidson — (com- 
fort) (plain)—Davidson (plain). (Foot Pad Molds) Heel 
Pad—Arch Pad—Metatarsal Pad—Sponge Sheets for Inner- 
sole. 


tinguishers—425 


Purchasers can remove their machinery immediately after sale. 
Machinery will be sold without limit or reserve to the highest bidder. All 


machinery will be sold in individual lots. 


Plant will be open for inspection July 18, 1960, 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. to date of sale. 


Manufacturers of Bathing Caps, Sundries, Automotive Parts and Sponge Pads for Shoes on the premises 


For additional information 


sh 


nal and Only Auctioneering Firm by This Name 


ON KROCK & CO. 


GREATER RESULTS THROUGH EXPERIENCE 


Write - Wire - Phone 


274 MAIN STREET 


WORCESTER 8, MASS PL 3-7261 


EST. SINCE 1915 


RUBBER AGE. JULY, 1960 
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TIRE FABRIC PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 





WIND-UP_ AND LINER LET-OFF STANDS 





WIND-UP STANDS DESIGNED FOR 
EITHER CONSTANT TENSION 
OR CONSTANT TORQUE 


OSCILLATING OR STATIONARY TYPES 


BULLHEADS MANUALLY OR 
PNEUMATICALLY OPERATED 


LET-OFF STANDS WITH 
FRICTION BRAKES 


THE MANY 1.0.1, WIND-UP AND LET-OFF 
STANDS IN CONTINUOUS LINE OPERATION 
ARE YOUR ASSURANCE OF THEIR QUALITY 
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INDUSTRIAL ‘e) OVENS, INC, 


13803 TRISKETT ROAD CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 
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Dependable 


Service and 


Savings... 


Whatever your rubber requirements . wherever you are 
Schulman’s world-wide organization is as near as your phone 
Call today! Your order will be filled to your exact specifications, 


promptly, efficiently, at lower cost, greater savings to you! 


"A. Schulman Inc. 


AKRON 9, OHIO 
790 E. Talimadge Ave. 
HEmlock 4-4124 


NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
460 Park Avenue 
MUrray Hill 8-4774 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 
738 Statler Building 
Liberty 2-2717 


HICAGO 45, ILL. 
947-51 W. Touhy Ave. 
Rogers Park 1-5615 


AST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
4th and Converse Sts. 
BRidge 1-5326 


LOS ANGELES 17, CAL. 
Texaco Building 

3350 Wilshire Boulevard 
DUnkirk 5-3018 


ORANGE, TEXAS 
P. O. Box 1209 
TUxedo 3-4338 


HANOVER, GERMANY 
Bodekerstrasse No. 22 
Telephone: 2-6212 


LONDON E.C. 3, ENGLAND 
Ibex House, Minories 
Telephone: Royal 4989 


PARIS 2 eme, FRANCE 
Rubber & Plastics, S.A. 
78 Rue de Richelieu 
Tel: Richelieu 78-93/94 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 
Rubber & Plastics, S.A. 
Galerie Louise 43 B 
Tel: Brussels 11-02-76 


KOLN-LINDENTHAL, GERMANY 
Helmbacherstrasse 13 
Telephone: 41-44-41 





for Rubber-to-Metal 
Bonding Problems 


DAYTON 
CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS 
LABORATORIES, /nc. 
West Alexandria, Ohio, 
eaten and 
Manufacturers of 


/XON 


Rubber-to-Metal/ 
Bonding Agents 


. ‘1 ic Coast Distributors: 
Hall Co. of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


TE FOR COMPLETE TECHNICAL DATA TO. 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


60 SOUTH SEIBERLING STREET, AKRON 5, OHIO 
ALBERTVILLE, ALA 2 BOSTON 16, MASS). CHICAGO 25, ILLINOIS ‘i GREENVILLE, S.C TRENTON 9, NJ 
OLD GUNTERSVILLE HWY 661 BOYLSTON ST 2724 W. LAWRENCE AVE. 71 NOTTINGHAM RD. ° 2595 E. STATEST.— 2s02 
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COVERING THE MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER AND RUBBERLIKE PLASTICS PRODUCTS 


peroxide cross / linking agent 


...adds a definite new dimension to 
polyethylene, producing vuleanizates with 


distinct rubber-like properties. 


Silicone gums, butadiene-acrylonitrile copolymers and 
other elastomers can also be mixed and processed at 
temperatures up to 300°F. without scorch, then cured 
in minutes at 320°F., or higher, using VARox as the 
cross-linking agent. 

VaRox: 2,5-bis (tert-butylperoxy)-2,5-dimethylhexane is 
supplied as a 50% active powder, or in 100% free-flow- 
ing liquid form. 


R.T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc. 


230 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK 17 





